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DEMONSTRATION ' 

OF THE 

'E X I S T :E N C E . 

OP 

G O B. 

SECT. 1. 

Metaphi^dcalfiroi^fs (^theeocistence ofGodj^^eUQi 
within every bgdy^a reach, 

I CANNOT open mine eyes, without admi- 
«ng the a^rt that shines throughout all nature : The 
least cast* suffices to make me perceive the Hand 
that makes every thing* 

Men accustomed to meditate upon mietaphysical 
truths, and to trace up things to their first princi- 
,ples, mayimow the Deity by its idea : And I own 
that is a sure way to arrive at the source of all truth. 
But the more direct and short that way is, the 

* Before we proceed, it is necessary to acquaint tlic 
reader, timtin this exceltent piece, Ibe autlior often makes 
use of Coup de Oeil, an expression now much in vogue in 
French, and which in English signifies a cast of the eye^ a 
glance, a look, as also a prospect, a vista ; in short, whati* 
ever a man sees at once by casting hia eyes one way or 
the other. 

A 
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10 THE EXISTENCE 

more jlifficult and unpasss^le it is for the generality 
of mankind, who depend on their senses and imagi- 
nation. . 

An ideal demonstration is so simple, that through 
Its very simplicity it escape^those minds that are 
incapable of operations purely intellectual. In 
short, themore perfect is the way toiind the FIRST 
SEING, the fewer men there are that are capable 
Vo follow it. 

SECT. XL 

Moral ^iroofs of the existence of God ar^ fitted to 

every man's capacity, 

BUT there w a leas perfect way level to the 
meanest- capacity . Men, the least exercised in rea- 
soning, and the most tenacious of the prejudices of 
the senses, may yet with one look discover him 
who has drawn himself in all his works* The 
wisdom and power he has stamped upoi).. every 
thiiig he has made, are seen as it were in a glass, 
Vby those that cannot contemplate him in his own 
idea. This is^ a sensible and popular philosophy, 
of which any man, free from passion and prejudice, 
is capable. Humana autem anima rationa'lia eat^ 
qua mortalibus Vinculis Peccaii fiana tenebatuvy 
adhoc diminutionia redactautfiurconjecturaa^rerum 
-viaibilium adintelHgendainviaibilia niteretur^* that 
is. The tiumun aout ia still rational^ but in such a 
manner y that being by the fiuniahment (^ain^ttain^ 
td in the bonda ofdeath^ it ia so far reduced^ that it 
can only endeavour to arrive at the knowledge cf 
things invisible^ through the visible, 

♦ Au^. lib, 5: da lib. Arb. 
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SEC T. III. 

WVij/ so fe^u persona are attenti-ve to the firoofit wa- 
ture afffirds qf J he existence of God, 

IF a great ^nunaber of men, of subtle and pen- 
etrating wit, have not discovered God with one cast 
of the eye upon nature, it is not matter of woncfcr- 
For eitlier the passions they have been tossed f)y, 
have still rendered them incapable of any fixed re- 
flection ; or the false prejudices that i^esult from pas- 
sions, have, like a thick cloud, interposed between 
their eyes and that noble spectacle.* A man deep- 
ly concerned in an affair of great importance, that 
should take up.aU the attention of his mind, might 
pass several "days in a roonj, treating about his con- 
cerns, without taking notice of the proportions of 
the chamber, the ornaments of the chimny, and the 
pictures about him : All which objects, would con- 
tinually be before his eyes, and yet none of them 
make any impression upon him. In this manner 
it is that men spend their lives : Every thing offers 
.God to their sight, and yet they see him no where. 
He was in (he worlds and the world ivas made by 
hi7n, a72cf nevertheless the world knew him not :t In 
mundo eraty ^ mundus fier ifisum factus est ^ 
mundu9 euni non cognovit. They pass away their 
lives without perceiving that sensible representa- 

• Ibsius vero mimdi qui omnia complexu suo coeroet & 
Qontinctnon ariiiiciose solum, sed plane ailifex ab eodem 
7xnoiie dicitur, consultrix & provida utililatis, opportuiijr 
tatumque omnium. Cic. lib. 2. de Nat. Deor. 

j- John, chap. 1. Ter. 10. 
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tion of the Deity. Such is the fascination of world- 
ly trifles that obscures their eyes ! Fascinatio nuga- 
citatia obscurat bona. Nay, oftentimes they will 
not so much as open them, but rather aifect to keep 
Ihem shut) lest they should find him they do not 
look for. In short, what ought to help most to open 
their eyes, serves only to close them fester ; I mean, 
the constant duration and regularities of the mc- 
ti<Ais which the Supreme Wisdom has put in the 
Universe. St. Austin tells us, those great wonders 
have been* debased by being constantly renewed : 
And Tully speaks exactly in the same manner, 
^^ By seeing every day the same things, the mind 
" grows familiar with them as well as the eyes. It 
" neither admires nor inquires into the causes of 
" effects, that are ever seen to happen in the same 
« manner, as if it were ^e novelty ,^mnd not the 
" importance of the thing itself, that should excite 
" us to such an inquiry :'*t ^^^ asmkiitate quotidU 
ana ^ consuetudine oeulorum as^ue^cunt cmimiy 
neque adrmrantur^ ncgue regmrunt rationes earum 
rerumj gttas Bcmfter vid&nty fierinda gtcasi novitas 
no8 magis quant magnitudo rerum debeat ad ex^gm^ 
randaa causas eoocitqre. 



S E C T. IV. 

All tiature shewd the eJ^tmce of Us Ji faker. 

BUT, after all, whole nature shews the infi- 
nite art of its Maker. When I speak of an art,'J^ 
mean a collection of proper means chosen on pur- 

* Asaidnitate viluerunt; 
■j- Cic. lib. 2. de Nat. Deor, 
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pose, to arrive at a certain end : Or, if you pleases 
It is an order, a metliod, a study, or a set design. 
Chance, on the contrary, is a blind and necessary 
cause, which neither sets in order, nor chuses any 
thing, and which has neither will, nor understand- 
ing. Now I maintsdn, that the Universe bears the 
character and stamp of a cause infinitely powerful 
•and opperative ;* and at the same time, that Chance, 
that is, the blind and fortuitous coricourse of causes 
necessary and void of reason, cannot have formed 
this^ Universe. To this purpose it is not amiss to 
call to mind the celebrated comparisons of the aa- 
cients. 

SECT. V. 



Ni)ble com/iarfcona^ firo-ving that nature ahewa the 
* ^ existence of its Maker. 

First comfiaHson drawn fram Ho^fEn's Iliad. 

WHO will believe that so perfect a poem as 
Homer*9 Iliady was not the product of the genius 
of a great poet, and that the alphabet being confu- 
sedly jumbled and mixed, were by Chance, as \t wer^ 
by the cast of a pair of dice, brought together in 
such an order as is necessary to describe, in verses 
full of harmony and variety, so many great events ; 
to place, and connect* them so well together ; to 
paint every object M'ith all its most graceful, ipost 
noble, and mo$t affecting attendants ; in short, to 
make every person speak according tahis character, 
in so natural and so forcible a manner? Let people 

* In quibus nulla temeritas 8ed ordo apjwrct, & artis 
"ledam similitudo. Cic. de Nut. Deoi*, lib. 2. 

A 2 
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argue, and subtleize upon the matter as much aif 
they please, yet tliey never will persuade a man of 
sense that t^e lUad was the mere result of Chsoice^ 
Cicero* said the same in relation to Enius's AMials i 
adding, that Chance could never midce one single 
verse, much less a whole poem. How then can ar 
man of sense be induced to beUeve, with' respeet to 
the Universe, a work beyond contradiction, more- 
wonderful than the I&adj what his reason will never 
suffer him to believe in relation to that poem I Let 
us attend another comparison^ which we owe to Sf / 
Gregory Mizianzen, 



S E C T. VI. 

Siecond ctun^iariaon dravm. frtm th^ sound of }n* 

struments. 



IF we heard in a room fr6m behind a curtain^ 
a soft and harmonious instrument, should we be* 
iieve that Chance, without the help of any human 
hand, could have formed sufch an instrument? 
Shoidd we say that the strings of a violin, for in- 
stance, had, of their ovm accord, ranged and ex- 
tended themselves ona wooden frame, whose several 
parts had glued themselves together, to form a ca- 
vity with regular apertures ? Should we maintain 
that the bow formed without art, should be pushed 
by the wind, to touch every string so variously, and 
with such nice exacttiess? What rational man 
could seriously entertain a doubt, whether a human 

^^ Cic. de Nat. Deor. lab. ?. i 
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hand touched such an instrument with so much 
harmcmy ? Would Jsje not cry out, it is a masterly 
hand that plays upon it ? ^.et us proceed to incuU 
cate the samc! tnitth. 



SECT. Vll. 

Third coijiftarhon drawn from a Btatue. 

IF & ffian should tilcid in a desert island, a fine 
^atue of marble, he wotrid undoubtedly immedi- 
ately say, sure there have been men here formerly ; 
I perceire the wo^matt^p of a skilful statuary ; 
I admire with what nkeness he has proportioned 
all the \nnhs of this body, m order to ^ive them, so 
much beauty, gracefuhiess, majesty, life, temfer- 
ness, motion,'* and action! 

What would such a man answer, if any had;?} 
ifehould tell him ! That is your mistake^ a statuary 
ne|[er carved that figure. It is made, I confess, 
with an excellent symmetry, and according to the 
mles of perfection : But yet k is Chance alone 
naade . it* Among so many pieces of marble, there 
was one that formed itself, of its own accord, in this 
txranner ; the rains and winds bare loosened it from 
the mountains ; a violent storm has thrown it di^ 
refctly upright upon this pedtestal, which had pre- 
pared itself to support it in tMs place. It is a per- 
fect ApoUxy tike that of Betvedere ,-. si Venu9 that 
equah that <^^Xh& Medicis ; an Hercules iito& that 
of Fttmeve, You wcioM think, it is true, that tiiis 
figure W^lks, lives, thinks, and is just going to 
"jgeaic : But however, it is not in the least beholden 
T^ f^/- ahd it is only abKndstroke of Chance, that 
^as tnus w. ^^11 finished and-placed it. 
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SECT. VIIL 

Fourth compariaon dratvnfrofn a Picture . 

IF a man had before his eyes a fine picture, re- 
presenting, for example the passage of the Red Sea, 
with Moses, at whose voice the waters divide them- 
selves,and rise like two walls to let the Israelites pass 
dry-foot through the deep, he would see, on the one 
side, that innumerable multitude of peftple, foil of 
Confidence and joy, lifting up their hands* to Heaven, 
and perceive on the other side king Pharaoh with 
the Egyfitians frighted and confounded at the sight 
of the waves that join again to swallow them up. 
Now in good earnest, who would be so bold as to 
affirm, th»t a chamber-mai4 haffna^hf Chance 
dawbed that pi^ce of cloth, the colours had, of their 
own accord, ranged themselves in order to produce 
that lively colouring ; those various aptitudes ; 
those looks so well expressing different passions ; 
that elegant di^osition of so many figures without 
confusion ; that decent plaiting of draperies ; that 
management of lights ; that degradation of colours ; 
that exact perspective : In short, all that the no- 
blest genius of a painter can invent ? If there were 
no more in the case' than a little foam at the mouth 
of a horse, I own, as the story goes, and which I 
readily allow without examining into it, that a stroke 
of a pencil thrown in a pet by a painter, might once 
in many a:ges, happen to express it well : But at 
.least, the painterimist beforehand have, wi^ de- 
sign, chosen the most proper coldttrs to represent 
that foam, in order to prepare them at the: ent^ * ' 
• his pencil : And therefore it was only a l&tle '^"***®^^ 
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that had finished what art had begim. Besides, this 
work of art and Chance togethcF, being only a little 
foam, a confused object, and so most proper to 
credit a stroke of^^hance, an object without formj^ 
that requires only a little whitish colour dropped 
from a pencil^ without any exact figure, or correc- 
tioBiaf design. What coKiparison is there between 
that foam with a whole^design of a large continued 
history, in which the most fertile fancy, and the 
boldest genius, supported by the perfect knowledge 
of.rule^, are scarce sufficient to perform what 
makes an excellent picture t I cannot prevail with 
myself to leave these instances, without desiring 
the reader to observe, that the most rational men 
are ifMAwoally: extreme loath to think, that beasts 
h&¥e no. manner of imdc^standiBg, and- are m.er^ 
machines^ Now whence proi^eeds sucJi an invinci- 
ble averseness to that opinion in so many men gf 
sense ? It is because they suppose, with reason, that 
motion so exact, and according to the rules of per- 
fect mechanism, cannot be made without some di- 
rection, andthat artless matter alone, cannot perform 
what argues so much knowledge. Hence it ap- 
pearsrthat sound reason naturMly coticludes, that 
matter alone cannot either by the simple laws of mo- 
ticHi, or by the capricious strokes of Chance, make 
even animals that are mere machines. Those phi- 
fesophers themselves who will not allow beasts to 
have a reasoningfeiculty, cannot avoid acknowledge 
ingi that what they suppose to be blind and artless 
in these machines, is yet full of wisdom and art in 
the first mover, who made their springs, and cegu-^ 
lated their movement. Thus the most opposite 
philosophers perfectly agree in acknowledging, that 
matter and Chance cannot, without the help of ait> 
produce all we observe in animals. 
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S E C T. IX. 

A particular exantinattot^of J\/ature, 

AFTER these comparisons, about which 1 
only;-' desire the reader to consult himself, without 
any argumentation, I think it is high time to enter 
into a detail of nature. 1 do not pretend to pene- 
trate through the whole : Who is able to do it? 
Neither do I pretend to enter into any physical dis- 
cussion. Such way of reasoning requires a certain 
deep knowledge, which abundance of men of wit 
and sense never acquired ; and therefore I will of- 
fer nothing to them but the simple prospect of the 
fece of nature. I will entertain them with nothing 
but what every body knows, and which requires only 
a little calm and serious attention. 



S E C T. X. 

Of the General Structure of the Univerae, 

LET us in the first place, stop at the great ob* 
ject that first strikes our sight, I mean the gf^nerai 
structure of the Universe*, Let us cast our eyes 
on- this earth that bears us. Let us look on that 
vast arch of the skies that cover us ; those immehse 
regions of air, and depths of water that surround 
tis ; and those bright stars that light us. A man 
who lives >vithout reflecting, thinks only on -the 
parts of matter that are near to him, or have any 

* C!tu$inta sit^dmirabilitas coelestium reruiPj atquftter- 

(rcstrium. 
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relation to his wants. He only lt)oks upon the 
earth, as on the floor of his chamber ; and on the 
«un that lights hin>in the day-time, as on the can* 
die that lights hini' in tlie night. His thoughts are 
* confined within the place he inhabits. On the con- 
trary, a man who is used to contemplate and reflect, 
carries his looks further, and curiously considers 
the almost infinite abysses that surround him on all 
sides. A large kingdom appears then to him but 
a little comer of the earth ; the earth itself is no 
more to his eyes than a point in the mass of the 
Universe ; and he admires to see himself placed ip 
it without knowing which way he came there. 



s E c T. xr. 

m 

Of the Earth, ^ 

WH<3 is it that hung and poised this motioh- 
'less globe of the earth ? Who laid its foundation? 
Nothing seems more vile and contemptible; for 
the meanest wretches tread it under-foot ; but 
yet it is in order to posses it, that we part with the 
greatest treasures. If it were harder than it is, 
man could not open its bosom to cultivate it ; and 
if it were less hard, it could not bear them, and 
they would sink every where, as they do in sand, or 
^ in a bog. It is from the inexhaustible bosom of the 
earth, we draw what is most precious. That shape- 
less, vile, and rude mass assumes the most various 
forms ; and yields alone, by turns, all the goods we 
can desire. That dirty soil transforms itself into a 
-thousai^d fine objects that charm the eye. In the 
compass of one year, it turns into branches, twigs, 
buds, leayes> blossoms, frttitS; and seeds> in order, by 
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those Tamus ^spes, to jxiuldply its Hberalities to 
Biankind. Nothkig exhausts the earth: The more 
we tear her bowels, tlie more She is liberal. Aftei;^ 
so many ages, during which she has produced ever^ 
thing, she k not yet worn out. She feels no decay 
from old age ; and her entrails «till contsun the 
same treasures. A thousand generati<mis have 
passed away, and returned into her liosom : Favery 
thing grows old, she alone excepted : For she grows 
young again every year in the spring. She is 
never wanting to men : but foolish men are want- 
ing to themselves, in neglecting to cultivate her* 
Ii s through their laziness and extravagance they 
suflfer brambles and briars to grow, instead of grapes 
and com. They contend for a good they jet perish. 
The conquerors Jenve utiouldvate'd the ground, for 
the t^session of which, they have sacrificed the 
IivQ|||of so many thousand men, and have spent 
their own in hurry and trouble. Men have before 
them vast tracts of land uninhabited and uncultivat- 
ed ; and they turn n;^ankind topsy*tur^ for one 
nook of that neglected ground in dispute. The 
earth, if well cultivated, would feed an hundred 
times ipaore men than now she does. Even the une- 
venness of ground which at first seems to be a defect, 
turns either into ornament or. profit. The moun- 
tains arose, and the vallies descended to the place 
the Lord had appointed for them. Those differed 
grounds Mve their particular^radvantages, accor- 
ding to the (Jivers aspects of the sun. In those 
deep vallies grows fresh and tender grajssi^ feed 
cattle. Next to them opens a vast champaign co*- 
vered with a rich harvest. Here, hills rise likeiarf 
amphitheatre, and are crowned with vineyard and 
fruit-trees. There high mountains carry aloft their 
frozen brows to the very plpuds^^sxid'th^ torr^stlm^ 
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rm down from them become the springs of rivers. 
The rocks that shew their craggy tops, bear up the 
' earth of tlie mountain, just as the bones bear up the 
Eesh in human bodies. That variety yields at once, 
€1 ravishing prospect to the eye, and, at the same time, 
supplies the divers wants of man. There is no 
gix)und ^> barren, but has some prt^fitable pi^erty. 
Not only black and fertile >soil, but even clay and gra- 
vel recompense a man's toil Drained* morasses 
become fruitful : Sand for the most part, only covers 
the surface of the earth, and when the husbandman 
has the patience to dig deeper, he finds a new ground 
that grows fertile as fast as it is turned, and exposed 
to the i*ays of the sun./ 

There is scarce any spot of groundt absolutely bar- 
ren, if a man does not grow weary of digging, and tur- 
ning it to the enlivening sun, and if he require ^ more 
from it, than is proper for it to bear, amidst stone&and 
rocks there is sometimes excellent pasture ; an Wieir 
cavities have veins, which being penetrated by the 
piercing rays of the sun, furnish plants with most 
savouiy juices, for the feeding of herds and flocks. 
Even sea-coasts that seem to be the most sterile and 
wild, yield sometimes either delicious fruits,^or most 
wholesome medicines, that are wanting in the most 
fertile countries. Besides, it is the effect of a wise 
over-ruling Providence, that no land yields all that is 
useful to human Hfe. ^ Fdr want invites men to com- 
nierce, in order to supply one another's necessities. 
It is therefore that w^nt, that is the natural tie of so- 
ciety between nations : Otherwise all the people of 
the earth would be reduced to one sort of food and 
qlothing ; and nothing would invite them to know 
and visit one another. ' ^^ 

* JFens. f Xenophou's Country Oeciononiy, 
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SECT. XII. 

Of Plants, 

ALL that the earth produces being corrupted, 
returns into her bosom, and becomes thg seed of a 
new production. Thus she resumes all she has giv- 
en, in order to give it again. Thus the corruption 
of plants, and the excrements of the animals she feeds, 
feed her, and improve her fertility. Thus the more 
she gives, the more she resumes ; and she is never 
exhausted, provided they who cultivate her, restore 
to her what she has given . Every thing comes from 
her bosom ; every thing returns to it % and nothing 
is lost in it. Nay, all seeds oiuitlply there : If, for 
instant, you trust the earth with some grains of com, 
as tjgr con^upt they germinate and spring ; and that, 
teemmg jmrent restores with usury more earisthan she 
had received grains. Dig into her entrails : you wJU 
find in them stone and marble, for the most magni- 
ficent buildings. But who is it that has laid up so 
many treasures in her bosom, upon condition that 
they should 4eontinually produce themselves anew ? 
Behold how many precious and useful metals ; how 
many minerals designed for the convenience of man ! 
Admire the plants that^ spring from the earth : 
They yield food for the heathy, and remedies for the 
sick. Their species and virtues are innumerable. 
They deck the earth, yield verdure, fragrant flow- 
ers, and delicious fruits. Do you see those vast 
forests that seem as old as the world ? Those trees 
sink into the earth by t^eir roots, as deep as their 
branches shoot up to tn^ky. Their roots defend 
them against the winds, and fetch up, as it were by 
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subterranean pip^s, all the juices destined to feed the 
trunk. The trunk itselt is covered with a tough 
bark that shelters the tender wood from the injuries of 
the air. The branches distribute by several pipes the* 
sap which the roots had gathered up in the trunk. 
In summer, the boughs protect us with their sha- 
dow, against the scorching rays of the sun. In win- 
ter, they f4?ed the fire /that preserves in us natural 
heat. Nor is burning the only use wood is fit for : 
It is a soft, though solid and durable matter, to which 
tlie hand of man g^ves^ with ease, all the forms he 
pleases, for the greatest works of architecture and 
navigation. Moreover, fruit trees by bending their 
boughs towards the earth, seem to offer their crop to 
sftaa. The trees and plants, by letting their fruit, or 
6eed drop down, provide; fpr a numerous posterity 
about them. The tenderest plant, the least of herbs 
and pulse are in little^ in a small seed^ all fliat is dis- 
played in the highest plants and largest trees.* Earth 
that never changes, produces all those alterations in 
her bosom. 



SECT. XIII. 

Of Water, 

LET usaiow behold what we call water. It is 
a liquid, clear,'and tAisparent body. On the one 
band it flows, slips, and runs away ; and on the other, 
it assumes all the forms of the bodies that surround 
it, having properly none of its own. If water were 
more rarified, or thinner, it would be 'a kind of air ; 
and so the whole surfiwie of the earth would be dry 
and sterile. . There would be none but volatiles j no 
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laving creattire could swim ; no fish could live ; nor 
would their be any traffic by navigation. What sa- 
gacious hand has found means to thicken the water, 
by subtilizing the air, and so well to distinguish 
those two sorts of fluid bpdies ? If water were some- 
what more rarified, it could no longer sustain those* 
prodigious floating buildings, called ships. Bodies 
that have the least ponderosity w^ould presently sink 
under water. Who is it that took care to frame so 
just a configuration of parts, and so exact a degree of 
motion, as to make water so fluid, so penetratmg, so 
slippery, so incapable of any consistency : And yet 
so strong to bear, and so impetuous to can^ off and 
waft away the most unwieldy bodies ? It is docile ; 
man leads it about as a rider does a well-managed 
horse. He distributes it as^he pleases s He raises it 
to the tQp of steep mountains, and makes use of its 
weight to let it fall, in order to rise again, as high as 
it was at first. But man who leads waters with such 
absolute command, is in his turn led by them. Wa- 
ter is one of the greatest moving powers-, that man 
can employ to supply his defects in the most ncces--' 
sary arts, either through the smallness or weakness 
of his body. But the waters, which, notwithstfinding 
their fluidity, are such ponderous boclies, do never- 
theless rise a^tove our heads, and remain a long while 
hanging there. Do. you see those clouds that fly, as 
it were,* on the wings of the wind ? If they should 
fell, on a sudden, in watery pffiars, rapid like a tor>- 
rent, they would drown and destroy every thing 
where they should happen to- fall, and the other 
grounds would remain dry. What hand keeps them 
in those pendulous reservatories, and pcrtnits.them 

• Super penaas ventonun.. 
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to fall dniy in di^ps^as if they ^ere distilled through 
a watering-pot ? Whence comes it, that in sdme hot 
countries, where scarce any rain ever fallsj the night- 
ly dews are so plentifiil, that they supply the want of 
rain : And that in other countries, such as the banks 
of the Niie and Ganges, the regular inundation of 
rivers, at certain seasons of the year, never fails to 
make up what is wanting to the inhabitants for the 
watering of the ground? Can one imagine measures 
better concerted} to reiufer all countries fertile and 
fruitful ? 

Thus watfer quenches, not only the thirst of men, 
but likewise of tne dry ground : And he who gave us 
that iiuid body, has carefully distributed it through- 
out the earth, like pipes in a garden. The waters 
fall from the tops of mountains where their reserva- 
tpries are placed. Tkey gather into rivvdeta in -the 
bottom of vallies. Rivers run in winding streams 
through vast tracts of land, to water them &e better; 
And, at last, they precipitate themselves mto the sea^ 
in order to make it the centrie of commerce for all 
nations. That ocean, w))ich seems to be placed in 
the midst of lands, to make an eternal* separation 
between them, is on the contrary, the common ren-f 
dezvous of all the people of the earth, who could not 
go by land, from one end of the world to the other, 
without iniinite &tigue, tedious joumies, and num** 
bedess dangers. It is by that trackless road, across the 
bottomless deep, that the old world shakes hands 

* The illustrious author alludes to» and rectinds thi» 
thoug^ht of Horace, Carm. lib, 1, Ode 3. 
l^eqvucquam PEXJS abseidit 
Prudens oceaiio dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiae 
SfoTb tangenda rates transiliunt vada. 
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with the new ; and that the new supplies the old with 
so manf conveniencies and riches. The waters-dis- 
tributed with so much art, circulate in the earth, just 
as the blood doe» in a man's bodj. But beside this 
perpetual circulation of the water, there is moreover 
the flux* and reflux of the sea. Let us not inquire 
into the causes of so mysterious an effect. What is 
certain is, that the tide carries, or brings us back to 
certsdn places at precise hours. .Who-is it that make s 
it withdraw, and then come back with so much re- 
gularity ? A little more or less motion in that fluid 
mass, would disorder all nature : For a little motion 
in a tide or flood, would drown whole Jdngdoms. 
Who is it that knew how to take such exact mea^ 
sures in immense bodies ? Who is it that knew so 
well how to keep a just medium between too much 
and too little ? What hand has set to the sea the un* 
moveable boundary it must pespect through the se- 
ries of all ages, by telling it : There thy proud waves 
shall be stopped I But these waters so fluid, beccnne, 
on a sudden, during the winter, as hard as rocks*. 
The summits of high mountains, have, even at all 
times, ice and snow, which are the springs of rivers, 
and moistening the pastures, render them more fer- 
tile. Here waters are sweet to quench the thirst of 
man : There they are briny, and yield a salt that 
seasons our meat^ and preserves it from corrupting; 
In fine, if I lift up my eyes, I perceive in the cloud^ 
that fly- above us, a sort o£ hanging seas, that serve 
to temper the air, break the fliry rays of the sun, and 
water the earth when it is toadry. What hand was 
able to hang over our heads those great reseryatories 
of water ? What hand takes care never to let them 
fall, but in moderate showers I 

• Vulgarly, flowing and ej^biog. 
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SECT., XIV, 
^ Of the Air, 

AFTER having considered the 'W^aters, let n* 
now contemplate another mass, yet of far greater ex- 
tent. Do you sec what is called air I It is a body so 
pure, so subtile, and so transparent, that the rays of 
the stars, seated at a distance almost infinite from us, 
pierce quite through it, without difficulty, and in an 
instant, to light our eyes. Had this fluid body been 
a little lesssubtile,it would either have intercepted the 
day from us, or at most would have left us but a dusk- 
ish and cofnfused light, just as when the air is filled 
wkh thicX fogs. We Uve plunged in abysses of air, 
as fishes do in^ abysses ©^ water. As the water, if it 
"were subtilized, would become a kind of air, 'which 
would occasion the death of fishes ; so the air Would 
deprive us of breath if it should become more humid 
and thicker. In such a case we should drown in the 
waves of thiit thickened air, just as a terrestrial animal 
drown s in the sea. Who is it that has so nicely purifi- 
ed thatair we breathe ? If it wer^ thicker, it would stifle 
us ; and if it were too subtile, it would want that soft- 
ness which continually feeds t^e vitals of man. We 
should be sensible every where of what we experi^ 
ence on the top of the highest niountains, where the 
air is so thin that it yields no sufficient moistiwe and 
inourishment for the lunf s. But what invbible pow- 
er raises, and lays* so suddenly the storms of that 
great fluid body, of which those of the sea are only 
consequences-? From what treasure come forth the 
winds that purify the ikf, cool scorching heats, tenv- 
per the, sharpness of winter, and, in an instant, change 
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the whole face of heaven ? On the wings of those 
winds, the clouds fly from oJie end of the horizon to 
the other. It is known that certain winds* blow in 
certain seas, at some stated seasons. . They conti" 
nue a fixed time, and others socceed them, as it were 
on purpose, to render navigation both commodious 
and regular : So that if men are but patient, and a» 
punctual as the winds^ they may^ with ease perfbritt 
the longest voyages. 



SECT. XV. 

0/ Mre. 

Do you see that fire that seems kindled in the 
stars, and spreads its light on all sides ? l^o you see 
that flame which certain mountains vomit up ; and 
which the ea4?th feeds with sulphur, within its entrails? 
That the same fire peaceably lurksin the veins of flints ; 
nor expects to break out, till the collision of another 
body excites it to shock cities and mountains. Man 
has found the way to kindle it, and apply it to all his 
uses ; both to bend the hardest metals, and to feed 
with wood, even in the most frozen climes, a flame 
that serves him instead of the sun, when the sun re- 
moves from him. That silbtile flame glides and pen- 
etrates into all seeds. It is, as it were, the soul of 
all living things ; it consumes all that is impure, and 
renews what it has purified. Fire lends its fotce and 
activity to weak men. It blows up, on a sudden, 
t>uildings and rocks. But have we a mmd to confine 

♦ Calkd by seamen trader-win*?. 
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it to a more moderate use ? It warms man, and makes 
all sorts of food fit for his eating. The ancients, in 
admiration of fire, believed it to be a celestial gift> 
which man had stolen* from the gods. - 



SECT. XVI. 
Of Heaven^ 

IT is time to lift up our eyes to heaven. What 
power has built over our heads so vast and so mag- 
nificent an arch ? What a stupendous variety of ad- 
xnirable objects is here ? It is, no doubt, to present 
us with a noble spectacle, that an omnipotent hand 
has set before our eyes so great and so bright ob- 
jects. It is in order to raise our admiration of hea- 
ren, says Tully,t that God made man unlike the rest 
of animals.if He stands upright, and lifts up his head, 
that he may be employed about the things that are 
above him. Sometimes we see a duskish azure sky, 
where the purest fires twinkle. Sometimes we be- 
hold, in a temperate heaven, the softest colours, mix- 
ed with such variety, as is not in the power of paint- 

* A«dax lapeti g^nus •■ 

Ignem fraade mala gentibus- intulit. 
. Postigiwm aetiiereadoma 

• Subductiim, &c. Horat. Cariii. Lib. 1. Ode 3. 
J Lib..i>. De Nut. Deor. j^ - • *^ 
tPi'onaqiie cum speclent artimalia caeiera ten^am. 
Os homini sublime de<ilst ; Gofehrrnqiie ^'idere 
Ju&sit^. & erectos ad sidera toUere vul us. 

Ovid. Metaro.. Lib. 1~ 
This thought of Ovid was imitated by the poet SUius^. 
who says, 
^Noime \'idcs hominum ut celsos ad sidera viillus. 
Sustulerit deus, & sublimia finxcfitora. 
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ing to imitate. Sometimes we see clouds of afi 
shap^ and figures, amd of all the brightest colours, 
'' which every moment shift that beautiful garniture, 
by the finest accidents and various effects of light. 
What does the regular succession of day and niglit 
, denote ? For so many ages as are past, the sun never 
failed serving men, who cannot live without it. Ma- 
ny thousand years are elapsed, and the da^li never 
once missed proclaiming the approacli of the day. It 
always begins precisely, at a certain moment and 
place. The sun, says the holy writ, knows where it 
shall set every day. By that means it Eghts by turns, 
the two hemispheres, or sides of the earth, and visits 
all those for whom its beams are designed. The 
day is the time for society, and labour *, the nig^t 
wrapping up the earth with its shadow^, ends, in its 
turn, all mianoer of i^tig^e* and alleviates the toil of the 
day. It suspends, and quiets all'; and. sfureads si- 
lence and sleep every where. By refreshing the bo- 
dies, it renews the spirits. Soon after, day returns 
to summon man agtiin to labour, and revive all na-- 
ture. 

S E-tJ T. XVIL 

< 
* Of the Sun, 

BUT beside:sthe constant course by which the 
sun forms days and nights, it makes us sensible of 
another, by which, for the space of six moiliths, it ap- 
proaches one of the poles, and at the end of those 
six months, goes back witih equftl iq^ee^y to visit the 
other pole. This excellent order makes one sun 
sufficient for the whole earth. If it were of a larger 
size at the same distance, it would set the whole globe- 
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M fire, aiid the earth would be buitit to ashes. And 
if> at the same distance, it were lesser, the earth 
would be all over frozen, asid uninhabitable. Again, 
if, in the same magnitude, it were nearer us, it 
would set us in flanges ; and if more remote, we 
should not be able to live on the terrestrial globe, for 
want oi heat. What psar of compasses, whose cir- 
cumference encircles berth heaven and earth, has fixed 
such just dimensions ? That planet does no less be- 
friend that part of the earth -from which it removes, 
in order to temper* it^thsui that it approaches to fe- 
vour it with its beams. Its kind, beneficent aspect, 
fertilizes all it shines upon. This change produces 
that of the seasons, whose variety is so agreeable. 
The spving silences bleak, frosty winds, brings forth 
blossoms and flowers, and promises fruits. The 
summer yields rich harvests. The autumn bestows 
the fniits promised by the spring. The winter, 
which is a land of night, wherein man refreshes 
and rests himself, lays up all the treasures of the 
^arth in its centre, with no other design, but that 
the next spring may display them, with all the graces 
of novelty : Thus nature, variously attired, yields so 
many fine prospects., that she never gives man lei- 
sure to be disgusted with what he possesses. 

But how is it possible for the course of the sun to 
be so regular ? It spears that star is only a globe of 
most subtile flame : Now, what is it that keeps that 
^iiame, so restless and so impetuous, within the exact 
bounds of a perfect globe ? What hand leads tliat 
H'aiBe^ in so strai^t a w^tyittud never supers it to slip 
on one side or other ? That flame is held by nothing ; 
and there is no body that can either guide it^or keep 
it under : For it would soon consume whatever body 
•it should be enclosed in. Whither is it gbing ? 
Who has taught it incessantly, and so I'egular to turn 
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in a space "where it is free and unconstrained ? Do^» 
it not circulate about us, on purpose to serine us? 
Now if this iiatne does not turn^ and if, on the con- 
trary, it is our earth that turns, I would fain know 
how it comes to be so well placed in the centre of 
the Universe, as it were the/bcws or tlie heart of all 
nature . I would fain know also, how it comes to pass 
that a globe of such subtile matter, never slips on any 
side, in tliat immense space that surrounds it ; and 
wherein, it seems to stand with reason, that all fiuid 
bodies ought to yield to the impetuosity of that flame^ 
In fine, I would fain know, how it comes to pass^ 
that the globe of the earth, which is so very hard, 
turns so regularly about that planet, in a space where 
no solid body keeps it fast, ^to regulate its course ? 
Let men, with the help of phy sicks, contrive the most 
ingenious reasons to explain this /ihenomenon : All 
their argum'ents (supposing them to be true)^ill be- 
come proofs of the DEITY. The more the great 
spring, tliat directs the machine of the Universe is 
exact, simple, constajit, certain, and productive of 
abundance of useful effects ; the more it is plains 
that a most potent, and most artful hand kne^ how to 
pitch upon the spring which is the most perfect of aU. 



SECT. XVIIL 

0/ the^ Star^, 

BUT let us once more view that immense 
arched roof, where the stars shine, and which covers 
our heads like a canopy. If it be a solid vault, what 
architect built it? Who is it that has fixed so many 
great luminous bodies to certain places of that arch, 
and at certain distances ? Who is it that makes that 
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Vfiiult turn so regularly about u» ? If on tlie<;ontrrfry^ 
the skies are »only immense spaces full of fluid bo-' 
dies, like the air that surrounds us : How comes it 
to pass that so many solid bodies float in them, with« 
out ever sinking, or ever coming nearer one another ? 
For after all. astronomical oteervations that have 
been made, in so many ages,' not the least disorder, or 
Irregular motion has yet been discovered in the hea- 
vens. Will a fluid body range in such constant and 
regular orderj bodies that swim circularly within its 
sphere ? But what does that almost innumerable 
multitude of stars mean ? The profusion with which 
-the hand of God has scattered them through his work, 
shews nothing is diflicult to his power. He has cast 
them about the s^es, as a magnificeiit prince, either 
scatters money by hand-fuIJs, or studds^ his clothes 
with precious stones. Let who will say, if he pleas- 
es, thatthe staffs -are as many worlds, like the earth 
we inhabit ; I grant it for one. moment :* But then, 
how potent and wise must he be, who makes worlds 
as numberless as the grains of sand that cover the sea- 
shore ; and who, without-any trouble, for so many ages, 
governs alUhese wandering worlds, as a shepherd does 
f a flock of sheep? If, on the contrary, they aire only, as 
it were, lighted torches, to shine in our eyes in this 
small globe, called earth : How great is that. power, 
which nothing can fatigue, nothing can exhaust I 
What a profuse liberality it is, to give man, in this lit- 
tle corner of the Universe, so marvellous a spectacle ! 
But ammig those stars I perceive the moon, which 
aeems. to share with the sun the care and office of 

.* Sustinendi muneris propter imbecillitatem difficultas 
irdjaime cadit in majestatem deorum. 

Cic. Lib. 2. De Nat. Deor. 
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liglitiog us. She appears^ aJt set times, with all the 
other sta^, when the sun. is obliged to go and carry 
back tfl^ aay to. the other hemisphere. Thus night 
itself, notwithstsmdicig its darkness, has a ligM, dusk* 
ish indeed^ but soft and useful. That light ia bor- 
rowed from the sun, though absent : And thus every 
thing is managed, with such exx:ellent art, in the 
Universe, that a globe near the earth, and as dark, 
as she of itself^ serves nevertheless to send back to 
her by reflection,^ the rays it receives from the sun ; 
and that the sun lights, by means of the moon, the 
people that cannot see him, while he must light others. 
It may be said, that the motion of the stars, is set- 
tled and regulated by unchangeable laws. I suppose 
it is : But this very supposition proves VKhat I labour 
to evince . Who is it that hias given to all nature laws 
at once so constant ai^ so wholesome ; Law^so very 
simple, that one is tempted to believe, they establish 
themselves of their own accord ; and so productive 
of beneficial and useful effects, that one cannot avoid 
acknowled^ng a marvellous art in them ? Whence 
proceeds the government erf that universal machine, 
which incessantly works for us, without so much as 
our thinking upon it ? To whom shall we ascribe the 
choice and gathering of so many deep, and so well 
concerted springs ; and of so many bodies, great and 
small, visible and invisible, which equally concur to 
serve us ? The least atom of this machine, that 
should happen to get out of order, would unkingeall 
natui^e; For the springs and movements of a watch 
are not put together with so much art andnsceness, as 
those of the Universe, What then must be a design so 
extensive, so coherent, so excellent, so beneficial ? 
The necessity of those laws, instead of deterring nac 
from inquiring into their author, does but heighten 
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my curiosity, and admiration. Certainly, it required 
a haiwi equrdly artfcd and powerful, to put in his work 
an order equaiiy simple and teeming, constant and 
useful. . Wherefore I will not scruple to say with the 
scri^itUTe, JLtt every star haste to go whither the Lord 
j^cTtde it ; and nvhen he sfieaksy let iketn anawer vjtth 
trembling ; Here *a>e are^ ecce adsumus. 



SECT. XIX. 

Of AmmaUj JBeaets^ Fewls^ JBirda^ Fishes^ Rtfitilei 

artd Injects, ^ 

But let tis tmti our eyes towards the animals, 
which are still more worthy of admiration than either 
the skies, or stars, Their species ai-e numberless. 
Some bave but two feet, others four, others again a 
greSit many. Some walk ; others crawl, or creep ; 
others fly ; others swim ; others fly, walk, or swim, 
by turns. The wings of birds, and the fins of fishes, 
are like oars, that cut the waves either of air or wa- 
tef, and steer the floating body either of the twrd, or 
fish, whose structure is like tliat of a ship. But the 
pinions of birds have feathers with a down, that swells 
in the air, and which would grow unwieldy iti the 
water. And on the contrary, the fins of fishes have 
sharp and dry points, which cut the water, without 
imbibing it, and which does not grow heavier by be- 
ing wet. A sort of fowls that swim, such as swans,' 
keep their wingS and most of their leathers above wa- 
ter, both, lest they should wet them, and that they 
may serve them, as it were, for sails. They have 
the art to turn those feathers against the wind, and^ 
in a manner, to tack, as ships do when the wind does 
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not serTC; Water-fowls, such as ducks, have at thei r 
feet large skins that stretch, somewhat like rackets^ 
to keep them from sinking on the oozy and miry 
banks of ri vera. 

Amongst the animals, wild beasts, such as lions, 
have their biggest muscles about the shoulders, 
thighs, and legs ; and therefore these animals are 
nimble, brisk, nervous, and ready to rush forward. 
Their jaw-bones are prodigiously large, in proportion 
to the rest of their bodies. They have teeth and 
claws, which serve them, as terrible weapons, to tear 
in. pieces, and devour other animals. For the same 
reason, birds of prey, such as eagles, have a beak and 
pounces thatpierce every thing. The muscles of their 
pinions are extreme large, and brawny, that their 
wings may have a stronger and more rapid motion : 
And so these creatures, though aomewliat heavy, 
soar aloft and tower up easily to the very clouds, from 
whence they shoot, like a thunder-bolt, on the quarry 
they have in view. Other animals have horns. The 
greatest strength of some lies in their backs and 
necks ; and others can only kick. Every species, 
however, has both offensive^ and defensive arms. 
Their hunting is a kind of war, which they wage one 
against another, for the necessities of lifb. They 
have also laws and a government among themselves. 
Some, like tortoises, carry the house wherein they 
were bom ; others build theirs, as birds do, on the 
highest branches of trees, to preserve their young 
from the insult of unv/ing^d creatures, and they even 
lay their nests in the thickest boughs to hide them 
front their enemies. Another, such as the beaver, 
builds in the very bottom of a pond, the sanctuary he 
prepares for himself, and knows how to cast up dikes 
round it, to preserve himself by the neighbouring in- 
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undation. Another, like a mole, has 80 pointed and 
so sharp a snout, that ih one mopoent, he pierces ' 
through the hardest ground, in order to provide for 
himself a subterranean retreat; The cunninf^ fox 
digs a kennel with two holes to go out and come in at, 
that he may not be either surprized, or trapped by 
the huntsmen. The reptiles are of another make. 
TTiey curl, wind, shrink, and stretch by the springs 
of their muscles ; they creep, twist about, squeeze, 
and hold fast the bodies they meet in their way ; and 
easily slide every where. Their organs are almost 
independent dne on the other ; so that they still live 
when they are cut in two. The long-legged birds, 
says Cicero, are also long necked in proportion, that 
they may bring down their bill to the ground, and 
take up thc\r food. It is the same with the camel ; 
but the elephant, whose neck thraugh its- bigness 
would be too heavy, if it were as long as that of the 
camel, was furnished with a tnmk, which is a con- 
texture of nervfes and musctes, which he stretches, 
shrinks, winds, and turnsevery way, to seize on bo- 
dies, lift them up, or throw them off: For which rea- 
son the Latins called that trunk, a hand. 

Certain animals seem to be made on purpose for 
man . The dog is bom to caress and fawn upon him j 
to obey, and be under command ; to give him an 
agreeable image of society, friendship, fidelity and 
tenderness ; to be true to his trust ; eagerly to hunt 
down, course, and catch several other ci'eatures, to 
leave them afterwards to man, without retaining any 
part of the quaiTy . The horse, and such other ani- 
mals, are within the reach and power of man ; to ease 
him of his labour, and to take upon them a thousand 
* burdens. They are bom to carry, to walk, to-supply 
Tnan*s wcakaess, and to obey all his mcJtions, Oxen 
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are eodowed with strength and patience in order Co- 
draw the plough} and till the ground* Cows yield 
streams of milk. Sheep have in their fleeces a su^ 
perfluity which is not for them, and which still grows 
and renews, as it were to invite men to shear them 
every year. Even goats furnish man with a long 
hair, for which they have no use, and of which he 
makes stuffs to cover hitnself. The skins of some 
beasts supply men with the finest and best linings, in 
the countries that are mosC remote from the sun. 
Thus the author of nature hath ek>thed beasts uc* 
cording to their necessities ; and their spoils serve 
afterwards to clothe men, and keep them warm in 
those frozen climes. The living creatures^ that have 
little or no hair, have a very thick and a very hard 
skin, like scales ; others have even scales that co- 
ver one another, as tiles on the top of a house, 
and which either open or shut, as it best suits 
with the living creature, either to extend itself, or 
shrink. These skins and scales, serve the necessi- 
ties of men : And thus in nature,not only plants, but- 
animals also are made for our use. Wild beasts them- 
selves either grow tame, or at least, are afraid of man. 
If all countries were peopled and governed, as they 
ought to be, there would not be any where beasts that 
would attack men. For no wild beasts would be 
found but in remote forests, and they would be pre- 
served in order to exercise the courage, strength, and 
dexterity of mankind, by a sport that should repre- 
sent war ; so that their never would be any occasion 
for real wars among nations. But observe, that liv- 
ing creatures that arie noxious to man, are the least 
deeming, and that the most useful, multiply most. 
There are* beyond comparison, more oxen and sheep 
killed, than bears or wolves ; and nevertheless the 
number of besffS and wolves is infinitely less than that 
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of oxen and sheep still on earth. Observe I rke wise, 
with Cicero, that the females of every species have 
a number of teats proportioned to that of the young 
ones they generally binpg forth. The more young 
they bear, with the more milk-springs has nature 
supplied them, to suckle them. 

While sheep let their wool grow for our use, silk- 
worms, in emulation, with each other, spin rich stuffs, 
and spend themselves to bestow them upon us . They 
tnake of their ball a kind of tomb ; and shutting up 
themselves in their own work, they are new -bom 
under another figure>1ti order to perpetuate them- 
selves. On the other hand, the bees carefully suck 
and gather the juice of odorous and fragrant flowers^ 
in order to make their honey, and range it in such an 
order as may scrvt for a pattern to men. Several in- 
sects are transformed, sometimes into flies, some- 
times into worms, or maggots. If one should think 
such insects useless, let him consider, that what makes 
a part of the great spectacle of theXJniverse, and con- 
tributes to its variety, is not altogether useless to se- 
f date, and contemplative men. What can be more 
noble, and more magnificent, than that great number 
of commonwealths of living creatures so well go- 
verned, and every species of which has a different 
frame from the other ? Every thing shews how much 
the skill and workmanship of the artificer surpasses 
the vile matter he has worked upon. Every living 
creature , nay even gnats appear wonderful to me . If 
one finds them troublesome, he ought to consider, 
that it i& necessary that some anxiety and pain be 
mixed with man's conveniencies : For if nothing 
should moderate his pleasures, and exercise his pa- 
tience, he would eitlier grow soft and effeminatcjor 
forget himself. • 
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SEC T. XX*. 



The admirable order in which all the Bodies that 
make ufi the Universe are ranged. 

LET us now consider the wonders that shine 
equally both in the largest and the smallest bodies. Oji 
the one side, I see the sun so many thousand timesbig* 
ger than the earth ; I see him circulating in a space, in 
comparison of which, he is himself but a bright atom. 
I see other stars, perhaps still bigger than he, that 
roll in other regions, still fartherdistant from us. Be- 
yond those regions, which estape all measure, I still 
confusedly perceive other stars. Which can neither be 
counted nor distifiguished. The earth on which I 
stand, is but one point, in proportion to the whole, in 
which no bound can ever be found. The whole is 
so well put together, that not one single atom can be 
put out of its place, without unhinging this immense 
machine ; and it moves in such excellent order, that 
its very motion perpetuates its variety and perfec- 
tion. Sure it must be the hand of a being that does 
every-thing withoutany trouble, that still keeps stea- . 
dy, and governs this great work for so many ages ; 
and whose fingers* /?/6y with the Universe^to speak 
with thG scriptures, 

SECT. XXI. 

, • ' ^ 

fVbndera of the Infinitely Little. 

»..• P^ ^^^ ?^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^e work is no less to be ad- 

lifM ^^ ^^"^^-than in great : For I find as well in 

ue as m g:reat, a kind of infinite that astonishes me. 

Luclensinorbelerraruni. 
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It surpasses my invagination, to find in a hand-worm, 
as one does in an elephant or whale, limbs perfectly weH 
organized ; a head, a body, legs, and- feet, as distinct^ 
and as well formed as those of the biggest animalsF. 
There are in every part of those living atoms, mus- 
cles, nerves, veins, arteries, biood > and in that blood 
ramous particles^ and- humours ; in these humours 
some drops that are themselves composed of several 
I>articles : Nor ciai one ever stop in the discussion of 
this infinite composition of so infinite a whole. 

The microscope discovers to us in every object, as 
it were a thousand other objects that had escaped our 
notice. But how many other c^jects are there in 
every object discovered by the microscope, which 
the microscope itself cannot discover ? What should 
we not see if we could, still subtilize and improve 
more and more the instruments that help our weak 
and dull sight ? Let us supply by our imagination 
•what ©iir eyes are dejBTective in ; and let our fancy 
itself be a kind of microscope, and represent to us in 
every atom a thousand new and invisible worlds : 
But it will never be abte incessantly to paint to us 
new discoveries in little bodies ; it will be tired, and 
forced at last to stop, aixd sink, leaving in the smallest 
organ of a body, a thousand wonders undiscovered. 



SECT. XXIL 

* 

Of the Stinicture or Frame of the Animal, 

LET us confine ourselves within' the animal's 
machine, which has three things that never can be too 
much admired : First ^ It has in it wherewithal to de- 
fend jitself^agsdnsV those that attack it, iaorder to de- 
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stroyit. Secondly^ It has a faculty of reviving itself 
by food. Thirdly^ It has wherewitlial to perpetuate 
its species by generatioa. Let us bestow some con- 
sideirations on these three thin^. 



SECT. xxm. 

Of the hutinct of the AniTndl, 

ANIMALS are endowed with what is called /n- 
9tinct^ both to approacli useful and beneficial objects^ 
and to avoid such as may be noxious and destructive 
to them. Let us not inquire wherein this instinct 
consists, but content ourselves with matter of fact, 
without reasoning upon it. 

The tender lamb smells its daxsi a£ar off, and runs 
to meet her. A sheep is seized with horror at the 
approach of a wolf, and flies away before he can di&* 
cem him. The hound is almost infallible in finding 
out a stag, a buck, or a liare, only by the scent. 
There is in every animal an impetuous spring, which, 
on a sudden^ gathers all the spirits j distends all the 
nerves; renders all the jcMUts more supple and pli- 
ant ; and increases in an incredible manner, upon 
sudden dangers, his strength, agility, speed, and cun- 
ning, in order to make him avoid the object that 
threatens his destruction. The question in this place 
is not to know, whether beasts are endowed with rea- 
son, or understanding : For I do not pretend to en- 
gage in any philosophical inquiry. The motions I 
speak of are entirely indeliberate, even in the ma- 
chine of man If, for instance, a man that dances 
on a rope, should, at that time, reason on the laws 
^nd rules of eqtuiibrium^ his reasoning would ms^e 
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tiim lose that ▼cry equilibrium^ which he preserves 
•admirably well without arguing upon the matter ; 
and rejLSon would then be of no other use to hitn but 
to throw him on the ground. The same happens 
with beasts; Nor will it avail any thing to object, 
that they reason as well as men ; for this objection 
does not in the least weaken my proof ; And their ' 
reasoning ean never serve to account for the motions 
we admire most. in them. Will any one affirm that 
they know tiie nicest rules of mechanics, which they 
observe with perfect exactness, whenever they are 
to run, leap, s^mf hide themselves, double, use shifts 
toavoid pursuing hounds, or to makeiise of the strong- 
est part of theii bodies to defend themselves ? Will 
he say that they naturally understand the mathema- 
ties, which men are ignorant of? Will he dare to ad- 
vance, that they perform with delil^ration and know- 
ledge all those impetuous and yet so exact motions, 
which even men perform without study or premedi- 
tation ? Will he allow- them to make ttse of reason 
in those motions, wherein it is certain man does not ? 
It is an instincts willhe say^ that beasts are governed 
by.- I grant it; foritisindeedV ah instinct. But this 
instinct is an admirable sagacity and dexterity, not in 
the beasts, who neither do, nor can then have time 
to reason ; but in the superior wisdom that governs 
them. That instmc*, or wisdom that thinks, and 
watches foi" beasts, in imfelibei^e' things, wherein 
they could neither w^iteh 'tor think, even^ supposhig 
them to be as reasonable ais^ey tail be tiO other than 
the wisdom of the Artificer thai made these machines. 
LrCt us therefore talk no thbre diinsthict or nature ; 
which are But fine empty names, inthe mouth of the 
generality that pronounce them. There is in what 
they c^Vntiiure and iyistinct^^ superior art, ahdcon- 
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trirancci of which human inventioil is but a shadow. 
What is beyond all question, is^ that there are in 
beasts a prodigious number of motions entirely inde- 
liberate, and which, yet are performed according to 
the nicest rules of mechanics. It is the machine 
alone that follows those rules : Which isa^ict inde- 
pendent from all philosophy ; and matter of fact is 
ever decisive. What would a man think of a Avatch 
that should fly or sUp away, turn again, or defend it- 
self, for its own preservation, if he went about to 
break it ? Would he not admire the skill of the ar- 
tificer? Could he be induced to bdieve that the 
springs of that watch had formed, proportidned, ran- 
ged, and united themselves, by mere Chance I. Could 
he imagine that he had clearly explained and ac- 
counted >for such industrious and sfciifoJ operation, 
by talking of the nature and instinct of a watch, that 
should exactly shew the hour to his master, and slip 
away from such as should ^. about to break its 
springs to pieces? 



S JE C T. XXIV. 

Of Food. 

WHAT is napr^ uobie than a machine wliich 
ctjntinually repairs, and renews itself? The animal, 
stinted to his own strengtii, 1$ soon tired^ind exhaust- 
ed by labour : But -the more he takes*^ins» the more 
fte linds himself pi-e^sed tq mak« himself amw^s for 
his labour, by moi-e plentiful feecUng. Aliments dai- 
ly restore the strength he had lost; . He puts into his 
opoy another substance that becomes Jus own, by a 
-Vina oi metamorphoses. At first it is pounded, and 
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being changed into a liq«ior, it purifies, as if it were 
istrained through a sieve, in order to separate any 
thing that is gross from it ; afterwards it arrives at 
the centre, orfotus of the spiiits, where it is subtil- 
ized, and becomes blood. And nmning, at last, and 
penetrating through numberless vessels, to moisten 
all the members, it filtrates in the flesh, and becomes 
itself flesh. So many aliments, and liquors of vari^ 
ous colours, are then no more than one and the same 
. flesh ; and food which was but an inanimate body, pre- 
serves the life of the animal, and becomes part of the 
animal himself; the other parts of which he i^as 
cromposed being exhaled by an insensible and conti- 
nual transpiration. The matter which, for instance, 
was fdur years «go such a horse, is now but air, or 
clung. What was then either hay, or oats, is become 
that same horse, so fiery and vigqrous : At least, he 
is accounted the same horse, notwithstanding this In- 
sensible change of his substance. 



SECT. XXV. 
Of Slee/i, 

THE natural attendant of food is sleep; in 
which the animal forbears not only all his outward 
motions, but also all the principal inward operations, 
which might too much stir and dissipate the spirits. 
He only retains respiration, and digestion ; so that all 
motions that might wear out his strength are sus- 
pended, and all such as are proper to recruit and re- 
new it,* go on freely of themselves. This repose, 
which is a kind of enchantment, returns every night, 
while darkness interrupts and hinders labour. Now, 
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%vho is itthat contrived such a suspension ? Whaisit 
that so well chose the operations that ought to con- 
tinue ; and^ with so just discernment, exchided all 
such as ought to be interrupted ? The next day, all 
past fatigue is gone and vanished. The animal woi^s 
jon, as if he had never worited before ; and this revi- 
ving gives him a vivacity and vigour that invites him 
to new labour. Thus the nerves are still ftiU of spi- 
rits, the flesh smooth, the -skin whole, though one • 
would think it should waste and tear : The livingbody 
of the animal soon wears out inanimate bodies, even 
the most solid that are about it ; and yet does not 
wear out itself. The skin of a horse, for instance, 
wears out* several saddles ; and the flesh of a child, 
though very delicate and tender, wears out-many 
clothes, whilst it daily grows strong«;r. If this re- 
newing of spirits were perfect, it would be real im- 
mortality, and the gift of eternal youth. But the 
same being imperfect, the animal insensibly loses bis 
strength, decays, and grows old, because every thing 
that is created ought to bear a mark of nothingness 
from which it was drawn, and have ail end. 



SECT. XXVI. 

Of Generation, 

WHAT is more admirable, than the multipli- 
cation of animals ? Look upon the individuals : No 
animal is immortal. Every thing grows old ; every 
thing passes away ; every thing <Hsappears ; every 
thing, in short, is annihilated. Look upon the spe- 
cies : Every thing subsists ;- every thing is perma- 
nent, and immutable, though in a constant vicissi- 
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tudc. Ever since there have beeo on earth men that 
have taken care to preserve the memory of events^ 
no lyons, tigers, wild boars, or bears, were ever known 
to form themselves by Chance, in caves, or forests. 
Neither do we see any fortuitous pix)duction of dogs^or 
cats. Bulls and sheep are never born of themselves, 
either in stables, foMs> or on pasture grounds. Every 
one of those animals owes his birth to a certain maU 
and female of his species. 

All those different species are preserved much the 
same in all ages. We do not jSnd that for three 
thousand years past) any one has perished, or ceased ; 
neither do we find that any one multiplies to such an 
excess as to be a nuisance, or inconvenience to the 
rest. If the species of lyons, bears, and tigers, mul- 
tiplied to a certain excessive degree, they would not 
only destroy the species of stags, bucks, sheep, goats, 
and bulls ; but even get the mastery over mankind, 
and unpeople the earth. Now. who maintains so just 
a measure, as-never either to extinguish those dif- 
ferent species, or never to suffer them to multiply" 
too fast? 

But this continual propagation of every species is 
a wonder with which we are grown too familiar. 
What would a man think of a watch-maker, who 
should have the art to make watches, which, of them- 
selves, should produce others ad ivfinitum^ in such 
a manner that two original watches should be suffi- 
cient to multiply and perpetuate their species over 
the whole earth ? What would he say of an architect, 
that should have the skill to build houses^ which .\ 
should build others, to I'enew the habitations of men, w 
before the first should decay and be ready to fall to ^ 
the ground ? It is however what we daily see among 
^mals. They are no more^ if you please^ thatr 
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merq macbtnes, as watches are : But, after all, the 
author of these machines has endowed them with a 
fikculty to reproduce or perpetuate themselves ad in- 
Jinitum^ by the conjunction of both sexes. Affirm, ■ 
if you please, that this generation of animals is per- 
formed, either by moulds, or by ah express configu- 
I'ation of eveiry individual ; which of these two opi- 
nions you think fit to pitch upon, it comes all to one ; 
nor is the skill of the artificer less conspicuous. If 
you suppose that at every generation, the individual, 
without being cast into a mould,* receives a configu- 
ration made on purpose : I ask, who is it that mana- 
ges and directs the configuration of so, compounded a 
machine* and which argues so much art and indus- 
try ? If, on the contrary, to avoid acknowledging any 
art in the case, you suppose that every 0iii>g is de- 
termined by the moulds : I go back to the moulds 
themselves, and ask, who- is it that prepared them ?. 
In my opinion they are still greater matter of won« 
der, than the very machines which are pretended to 
come out of them. Therefore let who will suppose 
thai there were moulds in the animals that lived four 
thousand years ago, and affirm, if he pleases, that 
those moulds were so inclosed one within another ad 
infinitum^ that there was a sufficient number for all 
the generations of those four thousand years ; and 
that there is still a sufficient number ready prepared 
for the formation of all the animals tlmt shall pre- 
serve their species in all succeeding ages. Now, 
these moulds which, as I have observed, must have 
all the configuration of the animal, are as difficult to 
be explained, or accounted for, as the animals them- 
selves : And areijesides attended with far more im- 
explicated wonders. It is certain, that the configu- 
nation of every ii»diviid|iial animal requi^r^s no more, art 
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and power than is necessary to frame all the springs 
that make up that machine ; but when a man suppo* 
ses moulds: First ^ He must affinn,that every mould 
contains in little, with inconceivable niceness, all the 
.springs of the machine itself : Now, it is beyond dis^ 
pute, that there is more art in making so compound 
a work ib little, than in a larger bulk. Secondly y He 
must suppose, that every mould, which is an indivi- 
dual, prepared for a first generation, contains dis- 
tinctly within itself, other moulds contained within 
one another ad infinitum^ for all passible generations, 
in all succeeding ages. Now what can be more art- 
ful j^nd more wonderful in matter of mechanism, 
than SMck a preparation of an infinite number of in- 
dividuals, all formed beforehand, in one, from which 
they are to i^pring. ? Therefore, the moulds are of no 
use to explain the gener^ions of animals, without 
supposing any art or ^kill : For, on the contrary, 
moulds would argue a more artificial mechanism, and 
more wonderful composition. 

What is manifest and indisputable, independently 
from all the systems of philosophers, is, that the for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms, never produces, without 
generation, in any part of the earth, any lyons, tigers, 
bears, elephants, stags, bulls, sheep, cats, dogs, or 
horses. These, and tlie like, are never produced, 
but by the encounter of two of their kintli of differ- 
ent sex. The two animals that produce a third, are 
not the true authors of the art, that shines in the 
composition of the animal engendered by them. 
They are so fiir from knowing how to perform that 
art, that they do not so much as know the composi- 
tion, or frame of the w6rk that results from their 
generation. Nay, they know not so much as any 
particular spring of it ; having been no more than 

D 2 
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blind and involuntary instruments, made use of for 
the performance of a marvellous art, to which they 
are absolute strangers, and of which they are per- 
fectly ignorant. Now I would fain know, whence 
comes that art, which is none of theirs ? What pow- 
er and wisdom knows how to employ, for the per- 
formance of works of so ingenious and intricate a de- 
sign, instruments so incapable to know what they 
are doing, or to have any notion of it ? Nor does it 
avail any thing to suppose that beasts are endowed 
with reason : Let a man suppose them to be as ra- 
tional as he pleases in other things, yet he must own, 
that in generation^ they have no share in art that is con- 
spicuous in the composition of the animals they pro- 
duce. 

Let us carry the thing furthei*, and take fbrgi^ant- 
ed the most wonderful instances that are given of the 
s'kill and forecast of antmak. Let us admire, as 
much as you please, the certainty with which a hound 
takes a spring into a third way, as soon as he finds, 
by his nose, that the game he pursues has left no 
scent in the other two. Let us admire the hind, whoy 
they say, throws a good way off her young fawn, into 
some hidden place, th^it the hounds may not find him 
out by the scent of his train. Let us even admire 
the spider who with her cobwebs lays subtle snares, 
to trap flies, and fall unawares upon them before they 
can disentangle themselves. Let us also admire the 
hem, who, they say, puts his head under his wing, 
in order to hide his bill under his feathers, thereby 
to stick the breast of the bird of ptey that stoops at 
him. Let us allow the truth of all theVe wonderful 
instances of rationality ;^ for all nature is full of such 
prodigies. But what must we infer from them ? In 
good earnest, if we carefully. examine the matter, we 
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shall find that they prove too much. Shall we say, 
that animals are more rational than we ? their instinct 
has undoubtedly more certainty than our conjectures. 
They have learnt neither logic, nor geometry : Nei- 
ther have they any course, or method of improve- 
ment, or any science. Whatever they do is done of 
a sudden, without study, preparation, or deliberation. 
We commit blundei's and mistakes every hour of the 
day after we have a long while argued and consulted 
together : whereas animals, without any reasonuig, or 
premeditation, perform every hour, what seems to re- 
quire most discernment, choice and exactness. Their, 
instinct is in many things, infallible : But that word, 
instinct is but a fair name void of sense. For what 
can an instinct more jiist, exact, precise, and certain 
than reason itself mean, but a more perfect reason ? 
we must therefore suppose a. wonderful reason and 
understanding, either in the work, or in the artificer ; 
either in the machine, or in him that made it. When 
for instance, I find that a watch shews the hours with 
such exactness as surpasses my knowledge : I pre- 
sently conclude, that if. the watch itself does not rea- 
son, it must have been made by an ai'tificer, who, in 
that particular, reasoned better, and had more skill 
than myself. In like manner, when I see animals, 
who every moment perform actions that argue a 
XQore certain art, and industry than I am master of, 
1 immediately conclude that such marvellous art must 
necessarily be either in tlie machine, or in the artifi- 
cer that framed it. Is it in the animal himself? but 
how is it possible he should be so wise> and so infalli- 
ble in certain things ? and if this art is not in him, it 
must of necessity be in the supreme artificer that 
made that piece of work, just as all the art of a watch 
is in the skill of a watch-maker. 
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SECT. XXVTT. 

Though Be€t^t8''commit some mUtakeSy yet their In- 
stinct w, in many cctaea^ Infallible, 

DO not object tome, that the instinct of beast» 
IS in some things defective, and liable to error. It is 
BO wonder beast^ are not infallible in every thing, but 
it is rather a wonder they are so in many cases. If 
they were iniaHible in every thing, they should be en- 
dowed with a reason infinitely perfect ; in short, they 
should be deities. In the works of an infinite power 
there can be but a finite perfection : otherwise God 
should make creatures like, or equal to himself, which 
is impossible. He therefore caniiot place perfection, 
Bor consequently reason in his works, without some 
bounda, and restrictions : But those bounds do not 
prove that the work is void of order or reason. Be- 
cause I mistake sometimfes, it does not follow, that I 
have no reason at alF, and that I do every thing by 
mere Chance; but only that my reason is stinted,ahd 
imperfect In like manner, because a beast is not by 
his instinct infellible in every thing, though he be so 
in many, it does not follow that there is no manner 
of reason in that machine ; but only, that such a ma- 
chine has not a botfndless reason. But after all, it is 
a constant truth, that in the operations of that ma- 
chine, there is a regular conduct, a marvellous af*t, 
and a skill which in many cases,, amounts to infalli- 
bility. Now, to whom shall we ascribe this infallible 
skill ? To the work, or its artifices ? ^ 
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SECT. XXVIII. 

It U impoaBibU Beasts should have Souls, 

IF you affirm that befid|s,.}iaye souls different 
frtom their iq^chiixes^ I immedinfe^Ly aak you, of what 
nature are thpse^ soulst entirely different froin, and 
united to bodies. Who is it th^it knew how to unite 
-them to natures so vastly difJEerent I Who is it that 
ha» such absolute command over so opposite natures, 
as to put and keep, them m such a regular, and con- 
stant society, and wherein muttial agreement and 
correspondence are so necessary and so quick ? 

If o^ the contrary ycmsiippoae that the same naat^ 
ter may sometimes think, and sometimes not think, 
according to the various ranging, and configuratioiis 
it may receive ; I will not tell you in this place that 
matter cannot think ; and that one cannot conceive 
that the parts of a stone, without adding any thing 
to it, may ever know themselves, whatever degree of 
motion, or whatever figure you may give them, i 
will only ask you now, whei^ein that precise ranging 
and configuration of part^, 'vtrhich you speak of, con* 
sists ? According to your opinion there must be a de* 
^ree q£ motion, wherein ms^tei? does not yet reason, 
and then another niuch like it, wherein, on a sudden, 
it begins to reason, and know itself. Now, who is it 
that knew how topitch upon that precise degree of 
motion ? Who is it that has dis^^overed the line in 
which the parts ought to move ? Who is it that has 
measured the dimensions so nicely as to find out and 
state the bigness, and figure every part must have, 
to keep all mamaier of proportions between themselvet 
in the vrhok f Whais it that hasxegulated the out* 
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ward form, by which all those bodies are to be stint- 
ed ? In a word, who is it that has found all the com- 
binations, wherein matter thinks, and without the 
least of 'which, matter must- immediately cease to 
think ? If you say it is Chance : I answer, that you 
make Chance rational to such a degree, as to be the 
source of reason itself; Strange prejudice and in- 
toxication of some men, not to acknowledge aniost 
intelligent cause, from which we derive all intelli^ 
gence ; and rather choose to affirm, that the purest 
reason, is but the effect of the blindest of all causes^ 
in such a subject as matter, which of itself, is alto- 
gether incapable of knowledge 1 Certainly there is 
nothing a man of sfense would not admit, rather than? 
so extravagant and absurd an opinion. 



sect: XXIX. 

Sentiments of some of the Ancients^ concerning the 
SoUl and knowledge of J3 easts. 

THE philosophy of the ancients, though very 
lame and imperfect, ihad nevertheless a glimpse of 
this difficulty : And therefore in order to remove it, 
some of them pretended, that the divine spirit, inter-r 
spersed and-scattered throughout the Universe, is asu- 
perior wisdom, that contmually operates in all nature, 
especially in animals, just as souls act in bodies ; and 
that this continual impression, or impulse of the di- 
vine spirit, which the vulgar call instinct^ without 
knowing the true signification of that word, wa&the . 
life of ail living creatures. They added, that these 
fparks of the divine spirit were ^the principle of all 
generations; that aaiiaals received them in their 
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Oonception, and at their birth ;. and that the- moment 
they died, those divine particles disengaged them- 
selves from all terrestrial matter, in order to fly up 
to heaven, where they shone and rolled among the 
stars. It is this philosophy, at once so magnificent, 
and so fabulous, which Virgil so gracefully expres- 
ses, in the following verses upon bees: 

Esse* quibus partem, divinae mentis, & haustus 
iEtherios-dixere : Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasqueytractusque maris, coeluraque profundum. 
Hinc pecudes, armenla, viros, genus omne feranira, 
Quemque sibi tenues nascentem arcessere vitas. 
Scilicet hue reddi deinde, ac resoluta referri 
Omnia, nee morti esse locum, sed viva volare 
Sideiis in nvuuerum, alque alto succedere coelo. 

That is, 

Induced^ by such examfiles^ some have taught 

That bees have portions ofeiherial thought : 

£ndu*d with particles oj^ heavenly ^res : 

For God the whole created mass inspires, 

Thr6\ heaven^ and earthy and ocearCs depths he throws 

His influence tound^ and kindles as he goes^ 

Hence Jlotks^and her ds^and men^and beast s^andfoivis^ 

With breath ar^ quickened^ and attract their souls. 

Hence take the forms his prescience did orda^n^ 

^4nd into him^ at lengthy resolve again, 

JVo room is left for death^ they mount the sky^ 

And to their own congenial planets Jly, 

That divine wisdom that moves all the known parts 
of the world, had made so deep an impression upon 
the Stpicks, and on Plato before them, that they be- 
lieved the \t^hole world to be an animal : But a ra- 

* Virg. Georg. Lib, 4. f Dryden*s Virgil. 
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tional) and wise animal, in short, supreme God. 
This philosophy reduced Polytheism, or the multi- 
tude of Gods, to Deism, or one GOD ; and that one 
God to Nature, which according to thekn was eternal, 
infallible, intelligent, omnipotent, and divine. Thus 
philosophers, by striving to keep from, and rectify 
the notions of poets, dwindled again, at last, into po- 
etical fancies ; since they assigned as the inventors 
of fables did, a life, an intelligence, an art, and a desien 
to all the parts of the Universe, that appear most m- 
animate. Undoubtedly, they were sensible of the 
wonderful art that is conspicuous in nature ; and 
their only mistake lay in ascribing to the work, the 
skill of the artificer. 



SECT. XXX. 

0/ Man. 

LET ns not stop any longer with animals infe» 
xior to man. It is high time to consider and study 
the nature of man himself, in order to discover himj 
whose image he is S2ud to bear. I know but two 
sorts of beings in all nature : those that arc endow- 
ed with knowledge or reason, and those that «re not. 
Now man is a compound of these two modes of be- 
ing. He has a body, as the most inanimate corpo- 
real bodies have ; and he has a spirit, a mind,t)r a 
soul, that is, a thought whereby he knows himself, 
and perceives what is about him, . If it he true, that 
there is a first being who has drawn or created all 
the rest from nothing, man is truly his image ; for 
he has, like him, in his nature all the real perfection 
that is to be found in tlK>se two various kinds or 
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modes t)fbeitig. But an image, is but an image still, 
and can be but an adumbration or shadow of the true 
perfect being. ^ 

Let us begin to study, man by the contemplation of 
his body. I know not, said a mother* to her chil- 
dren, among the Jews, how you were formed* in my 
womb. Nor is it, indeed, the wisdom of the parents 
that forms so compounded, and so regular a work. 
They have no share in that wonderful art ; let us 
therefore leave them, and trace it up higher. 



SECT. XXXI. 

Of the Structure of Mart's Body^ 

THE body is m^de of clay ; but let us admire 
the hand that framed and polished it. The artificer's 
seal is stamped upon his work. He seems to have 
delighted in making a master-piece with so vile a 
matter. Let us cast our eyes upon that body, in 
which the bones sustain the. flesh that covers them. 
The nerves that are extended in it, make up all its 
strength ; and the muscles with which the sinews 
weave themselves, either by swelling, or extending 
themselves^ perform the most exact and regular mo- 
tions. The bones are divided at certain distances ; 
but they have joints, whereby they are set ono with- 
in another ; and are tied by nerves and tendons. Ci- 
cero admires, and with reason, the excellent art with 
which the bones are knit together : for what is more 
supple for all various motions ? and, on the other 
hand, what is more firm and durable I Even after a 

* Machiib. 
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body is dead, aikl kf> ^arts are separated by comrp- 
tion, we find that these joints and ligaments can hardty 
be destroyed. Thus, this human machine or fi'a'me is 
cither straight or crooked, stiff or supple, as which 
please. From the brain, which is the source of all 
the nerves, spring the spirits, which are so subtile, 
that they escape the sight ; and nevertheless so real, 
and of so great activity and force, that they perform, 
all the motions of the machine, and make up all its 
strength. These spirits ar€, in an instant, conveyed 
to the extremities of the members. Sometimes they 
flow gently and regularly, sometimes they move with 
impetuosity, as occasion requires ; and they vary, 
ad iTtfinitum^ the postures, gestv\res, and other ac- 
tions of the. body . 



SECT. XXXII. 
Of the Skin. 

LET us consider the flesh. It is covered iu 
Certain places with a soft and tender skin, for the or- 
nament of the body. If that skin, that renders the 
object so agreeable, and gives it so sweet a colour, 
were taken off, th€ same object would become ghast- 
ly, and create horror. In other places that same 
skin is harder and thicker, in order to resist the fa- 
tigue of those parts. As for instance, how much 
harder is the skin of the feet than that of the face ? 
and that of the hinder part of the head, than that of 
the forehead ? That skin is all over full of botes like 
a sieve : But those holes, which are called pores, are 
imperceptible. Although sweat, and other transpi- 
ration* exhale through those pores, the blood never 
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nsns out that way. That skin ha& all the tenderaesjs 
necessary to make it transparent^ and give the face a 
Kyely, sweet, aod graceful colour. If the skin were 
less close, ^d less smooth, the iace woold look bloody, 
and excoiri^ed. Now, who i^ it that knew how to 
temper and mix those colours with such nicety, as to 
make a complexion which paintei's admirei but pever 
can peF&ctly imitate ? 



SECT. XXXIII. 

€f Veins and Arteries, 

THERE are in man's body numberless ben- 
ches of blood-vessels. Some of them, carry the blood 
from the centre to the extreme parts, and are called 
arteries. Through those various vessels runs the 
blood, a liquor soft, and oily, and by this oiliness pro- 
per to retain the moat aubtile spirits, just as the most 
subtile and spirituous essences ar^ preserved, in 
gummy bodies. This blood moistens the flesh, as 
springs and rivers ^ater the earth ; and after it has 
filtrated in the flesh, it returns to its soifrce, more 
slowly, and less full of spirits : but it renews, and is 
again subtilized in that source, in order to circulate 
without ceasing. 

SECT. XXXIV. 
Of the Bones and Jointe, 

DO you consider that excellent order and pfo- 
portion of the limbs ? The legs and thighs are great 
bones jointed one with another, and knit together'by 
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-lierves. They are two sorts of pillars, equal and vt' 
gular, erected to support" the whole fabrick. But 
those pillars fold ; and the rotula* of the knee,as a 
bone of a circular figure, which is placed on purpose 
on the joint, in order to fill it up, and i[5reserve it, 
when the bones fold, for the bending of the knee. 
Each column or pillar has its pedestal, which is com- 
posed of various inlaid parts, so well jointed together, 
that they can either bend, or keep stiff, as occasion 
requires. The pedestal, I mean the foot, turns at a 
man's pleasure, under the pillar. In this foot we find 
nothing but nerves, tendons, and little bones closely 
knit, that this part may, at once, be cither more sup- 
ple, or more firm, according to various occasions. 
Even the toes with their articles and nails, serve; to 
feel tlie ground a man walks on, to lean and stand 
with more dexterity and nimbleness, the better to 
preserve the equilibrium of the body, to rise, or to 
stoop. The two feet stretch forward, to keep the 
body fi'om falling that way, when it stoops, or bends. 
The two pillars are jointed together at the top, to bear 
up the rest of the body ; but are still divided there in 
such a manner, that that joint affords man the conve-> 
niency of resting himself, by sitting on the two big- 
gest muscles of the body. 

The body of the structure is proportioned to the 
height of the pillars. It contains such parts as are 
necessary for life, and which consequently ought to 
be placed in the centre, and shut up in the securest 
place. Therefore two-rows of ribs pretty close to 
one another, that come out of the back-bone, as the 
branches of a tree does from its truftk, form a kind 
of hoop, to hide and shelter those noble and tender 
parts. But because the ribs .could not entirely shut 

* V\Ugarly the knee-pan. 
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up that centre of the human body, without hindering 
the dilation of the stomach and of the entrails they 
form that hoop but to a certdin place, below which 
they leave an emty space, that the inside may freely 
distend and stretch, both for respiration and feeding. 

As for the back-bone, all the works of man afford 
nothing so artfully and curiously wrought. It wouldi 
be too stiff, and too frangible or brittle, if it were 
made of one single bone : and* in such a case man 
could never bend or stoop. The author of this ma- 
chine has prevented that inconveniency, by forming 
vertebne^v^ich jointing one with anotlierraake up 
a whole, consisting of several pieces of bones, more 
strong than if it were of a single piece. This com- 
pound being sometifhes supple and pliant, and some- 
times stiff, stands either upright, or bands, in a mo- 
ment, as a man pleases. All these vertedra have in 
^e middle a gutter or channel, that serves to convey a 
continuation of the substance of the brain to the ex- 
tremities of the body, and with speed to send thither 
spirits through that pipe. - ^ 

But who can foriiear admiring the nature of the 
bones ? They are very Jt)j3Lrd ; and we see that even 
the corruption of all the rest of the body, after death, 
does not affect them. Nevertheless they are full of 
numberless holes ^nd cavities that make them light- 
er ; an<t ift the middle they are full of the marrow, 
or pith, that is* to nourish them. They are bored ex- 
actly m those places through which the ligaments 
that knit them are to pass. Moreover, their extre- 
mities are bigger than the middle, and form as it 
were, two semicircular heads^ to make o^e bone turn 
more easily with another, that so the whole may fold^ 
and bend without trouble. 

E Q* 
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SECT, XXXV. 

Of the Organs. 

WITHIN the inclosure of the ry>s are placed 
in order, all ti^e great organs, such as ^erve to make 
a man breatlie ; such as digest the aliments ; and 
such as make new blood. Hespiration, or breathing 
is necessary to temper inward heat, occasioned by 
the boiling of the blood, and by the impetuous course- 
of the spirits. The air is a kind of food that nou- 
rishes the animal, and by means of which he renews- 
himself, every nioment of his life. Nor is digestion 
less necessary to prepare sensible alihients towards 
their being changed into blood f which is a liquor 
apt to penetrate every where, and to tliicken into flesh, 
in the extreme parts, in order to repair in all th^ 
members, what they lose continually both by perspi- 
ration, and the waste of spirits. The lungs are like^ 
great covers, which being spungy, easily dilate and 
contract themselves, and as they incessantly take in, 
and blow out a great deal of air, they form a kind of 
bellows that are in perpetual motion. The stomach 
has a dissolving feculty that causes hunger, and puts, 
man in mind of his want of food. That dissolvent, 
which stimulates and pricks the stomach, does by 
that very uneasiness, prepare for it a very lively 
pleasure, when its craving is satisfied by the aliments^ 
Then man, with delight, fills his belly with strange 
matter, which would create horror in him, if he 
could see it as soon as it has entered his stomach, 
and which even displeases himi, when he see& it be- 
ing already satisfied. The stomach is made in the 
figure of a bag-pipe. There the aliments being dis* 
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solred by a quick digestion^ are all confounded, and 
make up a soft liquor^ which afterwards becomes a 
kind of milk, called chyle ; and which being, at last, 
brought into the heart, receives there, through the 
plenty of spirits* the form, vivacity, and colour of 
blood. But while the purest juice of the aliments 
passes fronftthe stomach into the pipes destined for the 
preparation of chyle and blood, the gross particles of 
the same aliments are separated, just as bran is from 
flower by a sieve ; and they are dejected downwards 
to ease the body of them^ through the most hidden 
passages, and the mrost remote from the organs of 
.the senses, lest these be offended at them. Thus 
the wonders of this machine are so great and nume- 
rous, that we find some unfathomable, even in the 
most abject and moKifying functions of the body, 
-which modesty will not allow to be more particularly 
explained. 



SECT. XXXVL 

Of the Inward Parts. 

I OWN that the inward parts are not so agree- 
able to the sight, as the outward : but then be pleas- 
ed to observe, they are not made to be seen. Nay^ 
it was necessary, according to art and design, that 
they should not be discovered without horror ; and 
that a man should not without violent reluctance, go 
about to discover them, by cutting open this machine 
itt another man. It is this very horror that prepares 
compassion and humanity in the hearts of men; when 
one see^ another wounded, or hurt. Add to this, 
with St. Austin, that there are in those inward parts 
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a proportion, order, and mechanism, whicti still 
please more an attentive inquisitrye mind, than ex* 
temal beauty can please the eyes of the body.. That 
inside of man, which is at once so ghastly and horrid, 
and so wonderful and admirable, is exactly as H 
should be, to denote dirt and day wrought by a di^ 
•vine hand : for wc find in it both the frailty of the 
creature, and the art of the creator. 



SECT. XXXVII, 

Of the Arms') and their Uae* 

FROM the top of that precious fiibrtck we have 
described, hang the two arms, which are terminated 
by the hands, and which bear a perfect symmetry one 
with another. The arms are knit with the shoulders, 
in such a lAanner, that they have a free motion in 
that joint. They are besides divided at the elbow, 
and at the wrist, that they may fold, bend, and turn 
with quickness. The arms are of a just length to 
reach all the parts of the body. They are nervous 
alid full of muscles, that they may, a? well as the 
back, be often in action, and sustain the greatest fa- 
tigue of all the body. The hands are a contexture of 
nerves and little bones, set one within another in such 
a manner, that they have all the strength and sup- 
pleness necessary, to feel the neighbouring bodies, 
to seize on them, hold them fast, throw them, draw 
them to one, push then^ off, disentangle, and untie 
them one from another. The fingers, the endis of 
whichi&re armed with nails, are by the deUcacy and 
variety of their motions, contrived to exercise the ' 
mosl curioiais and marveUous arts. The-^oms andf 
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hands serve also, according as they are either ex- 
tended,^ folded or turned, to poise the body in such a- 
manner, as that it may stoop, without any danger of 
&lUng. The whole machine haa besides, indepen- 
dently from all after-thoughts, a kind of spring that 
poises it on a sudden, and makes it find the equilibri- 
um, in all its different postures and positions. 



SECT. XXXVIII, 

Of the Neck and Head. 

ABOVE the body rises the neck, which is either 
firm, or flexible at pleasure. Must a man bear a 
heavy burden on his head ? this neck becomes as 
stiiF as if it were made up of one single bone. Has 
he a mind to bow, or turn his head ? the neck bends 
every way, as if all its bones were disjointed. This 
neck, a little raised above the shoulders, bears up 
with ease the head, which overrules suid«govems the ^ 
whole body. I f it were less big, it would bear no pro- 
portion with the rest of the machine. And if it were 
bigger, it would not only be disproportioned and de- 
formed, but, besides, its weight would both crush the 
neck ; and put the man in danger of falling on the 
side to which it should lean a little too much. This 
head, fortified on all sides by very thick and very . 
hard bones,- in order the better to preserve the pre- 
cious treasure it encloses, is jointed with the verte- 
bras of the neck, and has a very quick communication 
with all the other parts of the body. It contains the 
brain, whose moist, soft, and spungy substance, is 
made up of tender filaments or threads, woven toge- 
ther. This is the centre of all the wonders we shall 
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speak of aftevwardsi. The sctiil is i%^idarly pei'fo- 
rated) or bored, TfiUi exact profjortioft axjd symmetry, 
for the tvo eye^ the tvro ears, the mouth, and the 
nostrils. There are nerves destined for sensation^ 
that exercise and play in most of those pipes. The 
nose, which has no nerTe3 for its sensatioD, )jas a 
cribri-fbrnf or spungy bone, to let odours pass on 
to the brain. Amongst the organs of these sensa- 
tions, the chief are double, to preserve to one side 
what the other might happen to be defective in, by 
any accident. These two organs of the same sensa- 
tion are symmetrically placed either on the fore part, 
oi* on the sides, that man may use them with more 
, case, to the right, or to the left, or right against him, 
that is to say, towards the place his joints direct his 
steps, and all his actions. Besides, the flexibility of 
the neck makes all those organic turn in an instant 
which Way soever he pleases. All the hinder part 
of the head, which is the kast able to defend itself, is 
therefore the Sickest. It is adorned with hair, 
which at the same time, serves to fortify the head 
against the injuries of the air. And, on the other 
. ^ haxidy the hair likewise adorns the fore part of the 
head, and renders the face more graceful. The ^e, 
is the fore part of the head, wherein the principal 
sensations meet and centre, with an order and pro- 
portion that render it very beautiful, unless some ac- 
cident or other happen to alter and impair so regular 
a piece of work. The two eyes are equal, being 
placed about the middle, on the two adcs of the heaxl, 
that they may, without trouble, discover afer off, 
both on the right and left, all strange objects ; and 
that they may commodiously watch for the safety of 
all the parts of the body. The exact symmetry with 
^hichthey are placed, is the ornament of^the £i^e : 
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and he that ifnade 4<hem, lias kbMiled in tiiein, I kuow 
not what celestial flame, the Kke of which all the rcHt 
of natttre does not afford. These eyes are a sort of 
looking-glasses, wherein all the objects of the whole 
world are painted by turns, and without confusion, in 
the bottom of the retina* that the thioking part of 
man may see them in those iooking-gte^ses. But 
though we perceive all objects by a double orgstn, yet 
"we never see the objects double, because the two 
nerves that are subservient to sight in lour eyes? are 
but two branches that unite in. one pipe, as the two 
glasses of a pair of spectacles unite in the upper part 
that joins them together. The two eyes are adorn- 
ed with two equal eyebrows ; and that they may open 
and close, they are wrapped up wkh lids, ed^d with 
hair that defend so delicate a part. 



SECT. XXXIX. 

Of the Forehead^ and other parts of the Face, , 

V 

THE forehead gives majesty and gracefulness 
to all the face ; and serves to heighten all its features. 
Were it not for the nose which is i^aced in the mid- 
dle, the whole face would look fiat and deformed ; 
of which they are fully convinced who have happen- 
ed to see men, in whom that part of the £3ice is mu- 
tilated. It 4s placed just above the mouth, tliat it 
may the more easily discern, by the odours, wlmt- 
ever is most proper to feed man. The two nostrils 
serve at once, both for respiration, and smell. Look 
upon the lips : tlieir lively colour, frefihness, figure, 
seat, and proportion, with the other fieatures, render 

' • Or net-like membrane of the eye: 
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the face most beautiful. The mouth by the col»i%ar 
pon^ence of its motions ; with those of the eyes, an- 
imates, gladdens, saddens, softens,, or troubles the 
face, and by sensible marks expresses every passion. 
The lips not only open to rec^ve food, but by their 
suppleness, and the variety of their motions serve like- 
•wise to vary the sounds that form speech. When 
they open, they discover a double row of teeth, with 
which the mouth is adorned. These teeth are liUle 
bones, set in order, in the two jaw-bones which 
have a spring to open, and another to shut, in such 
a manner, that the teeth grind like a mill, the ali- 
ments, in order to prepare their digestion. But 
these aliments thus ground, go down into the sto- 
mach, through a pipe* different from that through 
which we breathe ; and these two pipes, though so 
neighbouring, have nothing common. 

> 

SECT. XL. 

Of the Tongue and Teeth, 

THE tongue is a contexture of small muscles 
and nerves so very supple, that it winds and turns 
like a serpent, with inconceivable mobility and pli- 
antness. It performs in the mouth the same office, 
which either the fingers, or the bow of a master of 
musick performs on a musical instrument : for some- 
times it strikes the teeth, sometimes the roof of the 
mouth. There is a pipe* that goes into the inside 
of the neck, called the throat, from the roof of the 
mouth to the breast, which is made up of cartilaginous 
rings, nicely set one within another, and lined within, 

The wind-pipe.- 
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with a vely smooth membrane, in order to render the 
Mr that is pushed from the lungs more sonorous., 
Oftr the side of the roof of the mouth the end of that 
pipe is opened like a flute, by a slit, that either ex- 
tends, or contracts itself as is necessary to renderthe 
voice either big, or slender, hollow or clear. But lest 
the aliments, which have their separate pipe, should 
slide into the wind-pipe, I have been describing, there 
is a kind of valve that lies on the orifice of the organ 
of the voice, and moving like a draw -bridge, lets the 
aliments freely pass through their proper channel, 
but never suffers the least particle or drop, to fall into 
the slit of the wind-pipe. This sort of valve has a 
Very free motion, easily turns any way : so that by 
shaking, on that half opened orifice, it performs the 
softest modulations of the voice. This instance is 
sufficient to shew, by the by, and without entering long 
winded details of anatomy, what a marvellous art 
there is in the frame of the inward parts. And ui- 
deed the organ I have described, is the most perfect 
of all musical instruments, nor have these any per* 
fection, but so far as they imitate that. 



SEC T. XLL 

Qf the Smett^ Taete^ and Hearing, 

WHO is able to ex^plain the niceness of the or- 
gans by which man discerns the numberless savours 
and odours of bodies ? But how is it possible for so 
many different voices to strike at once my ear, with- 
out confounding one another, and for those sounds to 
leave in me, afler they have ceased to be, such lively, 
and such distinct images of what they have been ? 

F 
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How careful was the artificer who inad« our bodies 
to give our eyes a moist, smooth, and sliding cover 
to close them ; and why did he leave our ea^s open ? 
because, says Cicero,* the eyes must be shut agaidst 
the light, in order to sleep ; and, in the mean time, 
the ears ought to remain open in order to give us 
warning, and wake us by the report of noise, when we 
lare in danger of being surprized. Who is»^it that, in 
an instant, imprints in my eye the heaven, the sea, 
and the earth, seated at almost an infinite distance ? 
How can the faithful images of all th€ objects of the 
Universe, from the sun to an atom, range themselves 
distinctly in so small an organ ? Is n6t the substance 
of the brain, which preserves, in order, such lively 
representations of all the objects that have made an 
impression upon us ever since we were in the world, 
a most wonderful prodigy ? Men admire with reason 
the invention of books, wherein the history of so ma- 
nj? events, and the collection of so many thoughts, 

fre preserved. But what comparison can be i^de be- 
ween the best book, and the brain of a learned man ? 
There is no doubt but such a brain is a collection in- 
finitely more precious, and of a far more excellent 
contrivance than a book. It is in that small reposi- 
tory that a man neyer misses finding the images he 
has occasion for. He calls them, and they come ; 
he dismisses them, and they sink I know not whejre, 
and disappear, to make room for others. A man 
shuts, or opens his fancy at pleasure, like a book. He 
turns, as it were, its leaves ; and in an instant, goes 
from one end to the other. There is even in memo- . 
ry a,sort of table, like the index of a book, which shews, 
where certain remote images are to be found. We 
do not find that these innumerable characters, which 

* Uh. 2 de Nat. D<;or. 
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the miiid of man reads mwardly with so much rapi- 
dity, leave any distinct trace or print in the brain*, 
when we open it. That-ad^iirable book is but a soft 
substance, or a sort of bottom made up of tender 
threads, woven one with another. Now what skilful 
hand has laid up in that l^ind of dirt^ which appears 
so shapeless, such precious images, ranged withvsuch 
excellent and curious art ? 



SECT. XLIT. 

Of the Prof lor Hon of Maii^s Body, 

SUCH is the body of man in general : for 1 do 
.«ot enter into an anatomical detail ; my design be- 
ing only ta discover the art that is conspicuous in 
nature^ by the simple cast of "an eye, without any sci- 
ence. The body of man might undoubtedly be either 
much bigger and taller, or much less and smaller. 
But if, for instance, it were but one foot high, it would be 
insulted by most animals, that would tread and crush 
it under their feet. If it were as tall as a high stee- 
ple, a small number of men would in a few days con- 
sume all the aliments a whole country affords. They 
could find neither horses, nor any other beasts of bur- 
den, either to carry them on their backs, or di'aw them 
in a machine with wheels; nor could they find suffi- 
cient quantity of materials to build bouses proportion- 
ed to their bigness ; and as there could be but a small 
number of men upon earth, so they should want 
most conveniencies. Now, who is it that has so Avell 
regulated the size of man to so just a standard ? Who 
is it that h^ fixed that of otl>cr animals and living: 
creatures, with proportion to that of man ? Of all ap- 
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« 

imals, man only stands upright on his feet ; which 

fives him a nobleness and majesty that distinguishes 
im. even as to the outside, from all that lives upon 
earth. Not only his figure is the noblest, but he is 
also the strongest and most dexterous of all animals, 
in proportion to his bigness. Let one nicely exam- 
ine the bulk and weight of the most terrible beasts, 
and he will find that though they have more matter 
than the body of a man, yet a vigorous man has more 
strength of body than most wild beasts. Nor are 
these dreadful to him, except in their teeth and claws. 
But man, who has not such natural arms4n his limbsy 
has yet hands, whose dexterity to make artificial wea- 
pons, sui'passes all that nature has bestowed upon 
beasts. Thus man either pierces with his darts, or 
draws into his snares, masters and leads in chains, 
the strongest and fiercest animals. Nay, he has the 
skill to tame them in their captivity, and to sport 
with them as he pleases. He teaches lyons and ti- 
gers to caress him ; and gets on the back of elc- 
vphants.' 

SECT. XLIII. 

Of the Soulf tvhich alone ^among all Ci'eatures, Thinks 

and Knows, 

BUT the body of man, wlijich appears to be the 
master-piece of nature, is not to be compared to his 
thought. It is certain there are bodies that do no.t 
think : Man, for instance, ascribes no knowledge 
to stone, wood, or metals, which undoubtedly are 
bodies. Nay, it is so natural to believe that matter 
cannot think, that all unprejudiced meificannot for- 
bear laughing, when they hear any one tissert, that 
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beasts are but' mere machines ; because they cannbt 
conceive that mere machines can have such know- 
ledge as they pretend to perceive in. beasts. They 
think It to be like children's playing, and talking 
to their puppets, the ascribing any knowledge to 
mere machines. Hence it is, that the- ancients, 
themselves, who knew no real substance but the bo- 
dy, pretended however, that the soul of m^n was a 
fifth elements or a sort of quintessence without name, 
unknown here below, indivisible,, immutable, and aK 
tog^her celestial and divine : because they could 
not conceive, that the terrestrial matteivof the four 
elements could think, and know itself : AristotGics 
guintam quandantnaturamcenaet essey e qua sic mens, 
Cogitare enim^ ^ firovidere^ iSf discereii £5* docert'-^ 
inhorum qtmtttor g'enerumnuUo inesBe fiutat ; quart' 
turn ^enus ddfdbet vacans nomine,* 



SECT. XLIV. 

Matter cannot Think, 

BUT let us suppose whatever you please, for 
I will not enterHbe lists with any sect of philoso- 
phers : Here is"an alternative which no philosopher 
can aVo4d* > Either matter can become a thinking 
substance, without adding any thing to it ; or matter 
cannot think at all, and so what thinks in us is a Sub- 
stance distinct from matter, and which is united to it. 
If matter can acquire the faculty of thinking, with- 
out adding any thing to it, it must, at least, be owned, 
that all matter does not think, and that even some* 

• Cic. Tusc. Quoest. 1,4b. 1. 

F » 
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matter tliat now thinks, did not think fifty years ago^; 
as for instance, the matter of which the body of a 
young man is made up, did not think ten years before 
he was borQ. It must then be concluded, that mat" 
ter can acquire the faculty of thinking by a certain 
coniigiaration, ranging and motion of its parts. Let 
us, for instance, suppose the matter of a stone, or of 
a heap of sand. It is agreed, this part of matter has 
no manner of thought ; and therefore to make it be- 
gin to think, all its parts must be configurated, rang- 
ed, and moved a certain way, and to a certain degree. 
Now, who is it that knew how to find, with so much 
niceness, that proportion, order, and motion that way, 
and to such a degree, above and below which matter 
would nev^* think? Who is it that has given all 
those just, exact, and precise 'modifid^ti<»is to a^vile 
and shapeless matter, in order to form the body of a 
child, and to render it rational by degrees ? If on the 
contrary it be affirmed, that matter cannot become a 
thinking substance, without adding something to it, 
and that another befng must be united to it, I asky 
what will that other thinking being be, whilst the mat- 
ter, to which it is united, only moves. Therefore, here 
are two natures or substances very unlike and distinct. 
We know one by figures, and local motions only ; 
as we do the other by perceptiona^and reasonings. 
The one does not in^ply, or create the idea of the 
other : for their respective ideas have nothing in 
common. 
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S E C T. XLV. , 

Of the Union of the Soul and Body^ of which God 
alone can be the Author, 

BUT now how comes it to pass that beings so 
unlike, are so intimately united together in man ? 
Whence comes it that certain motions of the body so 
^ddenly, and so infallibly raise certain thoughts in 
the soul ? Whence comes it that the thoughts of the 
soul) so suddenly and so infallibly, occasion certain 
motions in the body ? Whence proceeds so regular 
a society, for seventy or four score years, without any 
interruption ? How comes it to pass that this union of 
two beings, and two operations, so very different, 
make up so exact a compound, that many are tempt- 
ed to believe it to be a simple and indivisible whole ? 
What hand had the skill to unite and tie together 
these two extremes and opposites ? It is certain they 
did not unite themselves by mutual consent: for 
matter hstving of itself neither thought nor will, t9 
mak^ terms and conditions, it could not enter into an 
agreement with the mind. On the other hand, the 
mind does not remember that it ever made an agree- 
ment with matter : nor could it be subjected to such 
an agreement, if it had quite forgot it. If the mind 
had freely, and of its own accord resolved to submit 
to the impressions of matter, it would not, however, 
subject itself to them but when it should remember 
such a resolution, which, besides^ it might alter at 
pleasure. Nevertheless it; is certain, that in spite of 
itself, it is dependant on the body, and that it cannot 
free itself from its dependance, unless it destroy the 
organs of the body by ^ violeni death. Besides, al" 
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though the mind had voluntarily subjected itself to 
matter it would not follow, that matter were recipro- 
cally subj ected tothe mind. The mind would indeed, 
have certain thoughts, when the body sh<^uld have 
certain motions : but the body would not be deter- 
mined to have, in its turn, certain motions, as soon as 
the mind should have certain thoughts. Now it is 
most certain that this dependance is reciprocal . No* 
thing is more absolute than the command of the 
mind over the body. The mind wills, and, instantly^ 
9II the members of the body are in motioh, as if they 
were acted by the most powerful machines. On die 
other hand, nothing is more manifest than the power 
sbod influence of the body over the mind. * The body 
is in motion : and instantly Uie mimi is forced to 
think either with pleasure or pain, upon certain ob- 
jects. Now, what hand equally powerful over these 
two divers and distinct natures, has been able to 
bring them both under the same yoke, and hc^ them 
captive m so exact and inviolable a society ? Will 
any man say it was Chance ? If he does, will he be 
able either to understand what he means, or to make 
it understood by others ? Has Chance by a concourse 
of atoms, hooked together the parts of the body with 
the mind ? If the mmd can be hoo£:ed with some parts 
of the body, it must have parts itself, and consequent- 
ly be a perfect body : in wliioh case, we relapse into 
the first answer, which I have already confuted. If 
on the contrary, the mind has no parts, nothing can 
hook it with ihose of the body 1 nor has Chance 
wheri&withal to tie them together. . In short my al- 
ternative ever returns, and is peremptory and ■ deci- 
sive. . If the mind and body are a whole made up of 
matter only, how comes it to pass that this matter, 
which yesterda^r did not, has this day begun to think ? 
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\9ho is it that has bestowed upon it what it had not, 
and which is, without comparison, more noble than 
thoughtless matter ? What bestows thought upon it, 
it has not itself, and how can it give what it has not ? 
Let us even suppose, that thought should result from 
a certain configuration, ranging, and degree of mo- 
tion, a certain way, of all the parts of matter : What 
artificer has had the skill to find out all thos6 just, 
nice, and exact combinations, in order to make a 
thinking machine ? If on the contrary the mind and 
body are two distinct natures ; what power superior t o 
those two natures, has been able to unite and tie them 
together, without the minds assent, or so much as its 
knowing, which way that union was made ? Who is 
it, that with such absolute and supreme command, 
overrules both minds and bodies, and keeps them in 
society and correspondence, and under a sort of in- 
comprehensible policy ? 



SEC T. XLVI. 

The Soul has em abaolufe command over the Body. 

BE pleased to observe, that the command of my 
mind over my body is supreme, and absolute in its 
bounded extent, since my single will, without any ef- 
fort, or preparation, causes all the members of my 
body, to move on a sudden, and immediately, accor- 
ding to the rules of mechamcks* As the sqripture 
gives us the character of God, who said after the cre- 
ation of the Universe, let there be lights and there was 
light : In like manner, tjie inward word of my soul 
alone, without any effort, or preparation, makes what 
it says. I say, for instance, within myself, through 
that inward, sii»ple> and ji»»nenta&eoas word, let my 
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6o4^ move^ and if^moves. At the coHrniaaJ of that 
»im|^e and inttmatc wUl, all the parts of my body are 
at work. Ifnmediately all the nervesare distended'; 
idl the springs hasten to concur together ; and the 
whole machine obeys, jwst as if every cme of the most 
secret of those organs, heard a supreme and onrni- 
poteni voice. This is certainly the most simple and 
most "effectual power that can be conceived. All the 
other beings within otir knowledge, afford not the 
like instance of it ; and this is precisely what men 
that are sensible and peri^viaded of a Deity, ascribe 
to it, in all the Universe. 

Shall 1 ascribe it to my feeble mind, or rather to 
the power it has t>ver my body* which is so vastfy 
different from it ? Shall 1 believe that my will has 
that supreme comimasxl of its own nature ; though 
in itself so weak and imperfect ? Bwt how comes it to 
pass that among so many bodieSy it hm that power 
over no naore than one ? for no other body moves 
according to it& desires. Now, who is it that gave 
over one body, the power it had over no other ? Will 
any man be again so bold as to ascribe this to Chance ? 



SECT. XLVn. 

The flower itf the ^aui i^ver the Body^ia not <mly Sw- 
Jtreme or Abaoltige^ but bUnd at the mme time. 

9 

1 ^^^T **"* power which U so «mtrenie and ab- 
solute, IS blind at the same time, the xnost aiaai^ 
and i^rant peasant knows how to move his b«5y 
as weH as a phUosopher the raoet skUled in anatomy, 
ctef »^* ^* peasMrt commands his nerves, mus- 

ne^rAeanltrfi he finds titti(B,wi&o«tki«HnB(ghoif= 



to (fislmgukh them^ or knowing ^here they fk ; he 
calls precisely upon such as he has occasion for ; nor 
does he mistake one for the other. If a rope -dancer, 
for instance, does but will, the spirits instantly run 
with impetuousness, sometimes to certain nerves, 
sometimes to others ; all which distend, or slacken 
in due time. Ask him which of them lie set ago- 
ing, and which way he begun to move them ? he will 
not so much as understand what you naean. He is 
an absolute stranger to what he has done in all the 
inward springs of his machine . Thelute-play er, who 
is perfectly well acquainted with all the strings of 
his instrument, who sees them with his eyes, and 
touches them one after another with his fingers, yet 
mistakes them sometimes. But the soul that go- 
verns the machine of man's body, moves all itsl 
springs in time, without seeing or discerning them ; 
without being acquainted with their %ure, situation, 
<jr strength, and yet it never mistakes* What pro- 
digy is he^ ! my mind commands what it knows 
?iot, and cannot see ; what neither has, nor is capa-' 
ble of any knowledge r and yet it is infiallibly obeyed. 
How much blindness, and how much power at once 
^is here I the blindrfess is man's : but the power^ whose 
is it? to whom shall we ascribe it unless it be to him, 
who sees what man does not see, and performs in 
him what passes his understanding ? It is to no pur- 
pose my mind is wiling to move the bodies that 
surround it, and which it knows very distinctly ; for 
none gf tl^em stirs, and it has not power to move the 
least atom by its will. There is but one single body, 
which some superior power, must have made its 
property. With respect to this body, my mind is 
but willing, and all the springs of that machine^ which 
are unknown to it, move in time, and in concert, to 
obey him. St, Austin^ who-made these reflectionB, 
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has expressed them excellently well. " The inward 
" parts of our bodies," says he, " cannot be living 
" but by our souls : but our souls animate them far 
** more easily than they can know them.— -The soul 
" knows npt the body which is subject to it.— It 
'' does not know why it does not move the nerves, 
«but when it pleases; and why, on the contrai;y, 
*< the pulsation of veins go on without interrup- 
'*tion, whether the mind will or no. It knows 
<' not which is the first part of the body it moves 
"immediately, in order thereby to move all the, 
" rest. — It does not know why it feels in spite of 
*' itself, and moves the members only when it pleases, 
" It is the mind does these things in the body .: but 
*' how; comes it to pass, it neither knows what she 
" does, nor in what manner it performs it ? Those 
" who learn anatomy," continues that father " are 
" taught by others what passes within, and is per- 
<< formed by themselves. " Why," says he " do I 
" know, without being taught that there is in the sky,, 
" at a prodigious distance from me, a sun and stars : . 
<^ and why have I occasion for a master to learn where 
" motion begins ?•—• When I move my finger, I know 
.".not how what I perform within myself, is perform- 
" ed. We are too far above, and cannot compre- 
*' hend ourselves.** 



SECT. XLVIIL ; 

V 

The Sovereignty of the Soul over the J^ody Jirinci* 
fially apfieara in the Images imprinted iti the Brain, 

IT is curtate, we cannot sufficiently admire 
either the absolute power of the soul over the corpo- 
real organs which she knows not, or the continual use 
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it mstlces of them without discerning them. That 
sovereignty principally appears with respect to the 
images imprinted in our brain. 1 know aU the bodies ' 
of the Universe that ha,j>e made any impression on my 
senses for a great many years past. I hare distinct 
images of them, that represent them to me, insor 
much that I believe I see them, even when they ex- 
ist no more^ My brain is like a closet full of pictures, 
which should move and set themselves in order at the 
master's pleasure. Painters with alt thejr art and 
skill, never attain but an imperfect likeness : where- 
as the pictures \ have in my head are so faithful, that 
it is by consulting them, I perceive all the defects of 
those made by painters, and correct them within my 
self. Now, do these images, n\x>re like their origi- 
nal than the master*pieces t>f the art of painting, im- 
print themselves, in my head without any art ? Is my 
brain a'book, all the characters of which have ranged 
themselves of their own accord I If thei'e be any art 
in the case, it does not proceed from me : for I find 
within me that collccti<m of images, without having 
ever so much as thought either to imprint them, or 
set them in order. Moreover, all these im«^s either 
appear, or retire as I please, without any confusion : 
I call them back and they return. I dismiss them, 
and they sink I know not where. They either as- 
semble, or separate, as I please : But I neit;her know 
where they lie, nor what they are. Nevertheless I 
find them.always ready. The agitation of so many 
images, old and new, that revive, join, or separate, 
never disturbs a certain order that is amongst them> 
If some of them do not appear at the first summons, 
at least I am certain they are not far off. They may- 
lurk in some deep comer, but I amiiot totally ignorant 
of them, as I am of things I never knew ; for, on the 

G 
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contrary 9 1 know confusedly what I lookfor. If any 
other image offers itself in the room of-that 1 called 
for, I immediately dismiss it, telling it : it is not you 
I have occasion for. But then where lie objects half 
forgotten 2» They are present witlun me^ since I look 
for them there, and find them at I^st. Again, m 
what manner are they there, since I looked for 
them a long while in vain ? What becomes of them ? 
" I am no more," says St. Austin, " what I wa# 
« when I had the thoughts I cannot find again. I 
" know not," continues that fether, " either bow it 
'^ comes to pass, that I am thus withdrawn from, and 
« deprivedof myself ; or how I am afterwards brought 
, ** back, and restored to myself. I am as it were ^no- 
<' ther man, and carried to another place, when I look 
« for, and do not find, what I had trusted to my me- 
« mory. In such a case, we cannot reach, and are, 
" in a manner strangers remote from ourselves. Nor 
^* do we come at ourselves, but when we find what 
" we are in quest of. But where is it we look, but 
^' within us ? Or what is it we look for, but ourselves ?*— 
^ So unfathomable a difficulty astonishes us I" I dis- 
tinctly remember I have known, what I do not know 
at present. I remember my very oblivion. L call 
to mind the pictures or images of every person, in 
every period of life wherein I have seen them for-, 
merly : So that the same person passes several times 
in my head. At first, I see one a child, then a young, 
and aftei*wards an old man. I place wrinkles in the 
same face, in which, on the other side, I see the 
tender graces of infancy. I join what suipsists no 
more, with what is still, without confounding these ex- 
tremes. ' I preserve I know not what, which by turns, 
is all that I have seen since I came into the world. 
Out of ihh unknown store come aU the perfumes, 
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Jharmonies, tastes, degrees, atid mixtures of colours ; 
in short, all the figures that have passed through my 
"senses, and which they have trusted to my brain. I 
\ revive when I please, the joy I felt thirty ycar6 ago. 

i it returns ; But sometimes it is not the same it was 

[ formerly, and appears without rejoicing n»e. I re- 

inembef I have been well pleased : and yet am not so 
while I have that remembrance. On the other hand, 
I renew past sorrows and troubles. They are pre- 
sent: for I distinctly perceive them such as they , 
were formerly, and not the least part of their bitter- 
ness, tod lively sense, escapes my memory : but yet 
they are no more the same ; diey are dulled, and 
neither trouble or disquiet me. I perceive all their 
severity without feeling it : or if I feel it, it i» only 
by representation, which turns a former smart and 
racking pain, into a kind of sport and diversion ; for 
the image of past sorrows rejoices me. It is the 
same with pleasures : A virtuous mind is affiicted by 
the memory of its disorderly unlawful enjoyments. 
They are present : for they appear with all their 
softest and most flattering attendants ; but they are 
no more themselves, and such joys return only to 
make us uneasy. 



SECT. XLIX. 

» 

Two Wonders ^fthe Memony and Brain, 

HERE therefore are two wonders equally in- 
comprehensible. The first, that my brain is a kind 
of book, that contains a number almost infinite of im- 
agesy and characters ranged in an order I did not 
contrive, and of which Chance could not be the au- 
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/thor. For I never had the least thdaght 'either of 
writing any thing in my brain, or to place in any or- 
der the images and characters I imprinted imit. I 
had no other thought but only to see the objects t^at 
struck my senses. Neither could Chance make so 
marvellous a book : Even all the art of man is too 
imperfect ever to reach so high a perfection ; there- 
fore what hand had the skill to compose it ? 

The second wonder I find in my brain, is to see 
that my mind reads with so tnuch ease, whatever it 
pleases, in that inward book ; and reads even charac- 
ters it does not know. I never saw the traces or 
figures imprinted in my brain, and even the sub- 
stancp of my brain itself, which is like the paper of 
that book, is altogether unknown to me. All those 
numberless characters transpose themselves, and af- 
terwards resume their rank and place to obey my 
(^pmmand. I have, as it were, a divine power over a 
work 1 am unacquainted with, and which is incapa- 
ble of knowledge; that which understands nothing, 
understands my thouj?ht and performs it instantly. 
The thought of man h^ no power over bodies : I 
am sensible of it by running over all naturef. There 
is but one single body which my bare will moves, as 
if it were a Deity ; and even moves the most subtile 
and nicest springs of it, without knowing them. 
Now, who is it that united my will to this body, and 
gave it so much power over it ? 
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The AUnd of Mian is mixed with Greatness and 
Weakness. Its Greatness consists in two things. ^ 
First ^ The Mind has the Idea of the Infinite. 

LET tis conclude these observations by a short 
reflection on the essence of our mind ; in which I 
find an incomprehensible mixture of gliatness and 
weakness. Its greatness i^ real : for it brings toge- 
ther the past and the present, without confusion ; 
and by its reasoning penetrates into futurity. It has 
the idea both of bodies, and spirits. Nay it has the 
idea of the infinite : for it supposes ai|id affirms all 
that belong"s to it, and rejects and denies all that is not 
proper to it. Jf you say that the Infinite is triangnilar ; 
the mind will answer without hesitation, that what 
has no bounds can have no figure. If you desire it 
to assign the first of the units that make up an infinite 
number ; it will readily answer, that there can be no 
begintiing, e«id, or number in the infinite ; because, 
if one could find either a first or last unit in it, on© 
might add some other unit to that, and consequently 
increase the number. Now a number cannot be infi- 
nite, when it is capable of some addition, and when 
a limit may be assigned to it, on the side where it may^ 
receive an mcrease. ' 
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SECT. LI. 

Tl^c Mhid knows the Finite only by the- Idea- of the: 

Jnjinite. 

IT is even in the inJEinite that my mind knows 
the finite. When we say a man i» sick, we mean 
a man has no health ; and when we call aman weak^i. 
we mean one that has no strength* We know sick-^ 
ness, which i$ a privation x)f healthy no other way but 
by representing U> us health itself as a real good, of 
which such a man is deprived ; and in like manner,, 
we only know weakness, by representing to us- 
strength as arealadvantage, whidi such a man is not 
master of. We know darkness^ which is nothing 
real, ovAy by denying, and consequently by conceiv-^ 
ing day-light, which is most real, and most positive. 
In like manner we know the finite only by assigning 
it a boupd, which is a mere negation of a greater ex- 
tent ; and consequently only the privation of the in- 
finite . Now a man could never represent to himself 
the privation of the infinite, unless he conceived the 
infiiHte itself: just as he could not have a notion of 
sickneai^ unless he had an idea of health, of which it 
is only a privation. Now, whence corner that idea 
of the infinite in us ? 



SECT. LIT. 

Secondly^ the Ideas of the Mind arc Univ^erMlyJEter-* 

naly and Jmmutabie. 

OH ! How great is the mind of man ? He car- 
ties within him wherewithal to astonish^ and infinite- 
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Jf to surpass himself: since his ideas are universal, 
eternal, and immutable. They are universal: 'for 
when I say, it is impossible to be and not to be ; the 
whole is bigger than a part of k ^ a line pei*fectly 
circular has no straight parts ; between two points 
given, the straight line is the shortest ; the centre of 
a perfect circle is equally distant from all the points 
of the eircumferepce ; an equilateral triangle has 
no obtuse, or right angle. AU these trutKs^mit of 
no exception. There never can be any being, line, 
circIe,ortriangle, but according to these rules. These 
axioms are of "teili times, or to speak more properly^ 
they exist before all time, and will ever remain afr 
ter any comprehensible duration Let the Universe 
be turned topsy turvy, destroyed, and annihilated ; 
and even let there be no mind to reason about befngs, 
lm£s, circles, and tmangles : yet it will ever be equal- 
ly true in itself, that the same thing cannot at once, 
be and not be ; that a perfect circle can have no part of 
a straight line.; that the centre of a perfect circle caa- 
not be nearer one aide of the circumference than the 
other. Men may, indeed, not think actually on these 
truths ; and it might even happen, that there should 
bei neither Universe nor any mind capable to reflect 
on these truths t But nevertheless they are still con- 
stant aiEbd certain in themselves, although no mind 
should be acquainted with them ; just as the rays of 
the sun would Hot cease being real, although all men 
should be blind, and no body have eye&to be sensible 
of their light. By affirming that two and two make 
four, says St. Austin,* a man is not only certain that 
he speaks truth, but he cannot doubt that sucH a 
proposition was ever equally true, and must be so 
eternally. These ideas we carry within ourselves , 

* JUb. 2, de lib. Arb. 
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have no bounds, and cannot admit of any. It cannot 
be said, that what I have affirmed about the centre of 
perfect circles, is true only in relation to a certain 
number of circles: for that proposition is true, 
through evident necessity, with respect to all circles 
ad infinitum. These unbounded ideas can never be 
changed, altered, impaired, or defaced in us : for 
they make up the very essence of our reason. 
Whatever efibrt a man may make in his own mindi 
yet it is impossible for him ever to entertain a serious 
doubt about the truths which those ideas clearly re- 
present to us. For instance, I can never seriously 
call in question, whether the whole is bigger than 
one of its parts ; or whether the centre of a perfect 
circle is equally distant from all the points of the 
circumference. The idea of the infinite is in me like 
that of numbers, lines, circles, a whole, and a part. 
The changing our ideas, would be, in effect, the an- 
nihilating reason itself Let us judge and make an 
estimate of our greatness, by the immutable infinite 
stamp within us, and which can never be defaced 
from our minds. But lest such a' real greatness 
should dazzle, and betray us, by flattering our van- 
ity, let us hasten to cast our eyes on our weakness. 



SECT. LIII. 

Weakness of Man*a Mind, 

, THAT same mind that ihcessaiitly sees the in- 
finite ; and through the rule of the infinite, all finite 
things ; is likewise infinitely ignorant of aQ the ob- 
jects that surround it. It is altogether ignorant oi 
Itself ; and gropes about, in an abyss of darkness. It 
i^either knows what it is, nor how it is united wjth a 
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body ; nor which wa/ it has so much command over 
all the springs of that body, which it knows not. It 
is ignorant of its own thoughts and inclinations. It 
knows not, with certainty, either what it believes, or 
wills. It often fancies to believe and will, what it 
neither believes nor wills. It is liable to mistake, and 
its greatest excellence is toacknowledge it. To the 
error of its thoughts, it adds the disorder and irre- 
gularity of its will and desires ; so that it is forced to 
groan, under the consciousness and experience of its 
corruption. Such is the mind of man, weak, uncer- 
tain, stinted, full of errors. Now, who is it that put 
the idea of the infinite, that is to say of perfection, in 
a subject so stinted, and so full of imperfection ? Did 
it give itself so suliliine, and so pure an idea, which 
is itself a kind of infinite in imagery? What finite 
being distinct from it, was able to give it what bears 
no proportio'n with what is fimited within any bounds I 
Let us suppose the mind of man to be like a looking- 
glass, wherein the images of all the neighbourihg bo- 
dies imprint themselv^es : Now what being was able to 
stamp within us the image of the infinite, if the infi- 
nite never existed ? Who can put in a looking-glass 
the image of a chimerical object, which is not in be- 
ing, and which was never placed against the glass ? 
This image of the infinite is not a confused collection 
of finite objects, which the mind may mistake for a 
true infinite. It is the true infinite of which we have 
the thought and idea. We know it so well, that we 
exactly distinguish it from whatever it is not ; and 
that no subtilty can palm upon us any other object 
in its room. We are so well acquainted with it, thj^ 
we reject from it any propriety jfcat denotes the least 
bound or limit. In short, we know it so well, that 
it is in it akme we know ailtherest, justaswe know 
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the night by the day ; sickness by heahh. Now, 
once more, whence comes so great an image ? Does 
it proc^d from nothing ? Can a stinted limited be- 
ing imagine and' invent the infinite, if there be no 
infinite at all ? Our weak and short-sighted mind can- 
not of itself form that image, which, at this rate, 
should have no author. None of the outward objects 
can give us that image : for they can only give us the 
image of what they are, and they are limited and im- 
perfect. Therefore from whence shall we derive 
that distinct image which is unlike any thing within 
us, and all we know here below, without us ? Whence 
does it proceed ? Where is that infinite we cannot 
comprehend, because it is really infinite : And which 
nevertheless we cannot mistake^ because we distin- 
guish it from any thing that is inferior to it ? Sure 
it must be some where, otherwise how could it im- 
print itself in our minds ? 



SECT. LIV. '■ 

The Ideas of Man are the immutable Rule6 of his 

Judgment, 

BUT besides the idea of the infinite, I have yet 
universal and immutable motions, which are the rule 
and standard of all my judgments ; insomuch, that I 
cannot judge of any thing but by consulting them ; 
nor am I free to judge contrary to what they repre- 
sent to me. My thoughts are so far from being able 
to correct, or form that rule, that they are them- 
selves corrected, in»spite of myself, by tnat superior 
iTile ; and invincibly subjected to its decision. What- 
ever effort my mind can make, I con never be 
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brought, Ks I observed- before, to entertain a doubt, 
whether two and two make four ; whether the whole 
is bigger than one of its parts ; or whether the cen« 
tre of a perfect circle be equally distant from all the 
points of the circumference. 1 am not free to deny 
those propositions ; and if I happen to deny those- 
truths, or others much like them, there is in me 
something above m]^self, which forces me to return 
to the rule. That fixed and immutable rule, is so 
inward and intimate, that I am tempted to take it for 
myself: but it is above me, since it corrects and rec- 
tifies- me ; gives me a distrust of myself, and makes 
me sensible of my impotency. It is something that 
inspires me every moment, provided I hearken to it, 
and I never err or mistake except when I am not atr- 
tentive to it. What inspires me would for ever pre- 
serve me from error, if I were docile, and acted without 
precipitation : for that inward inspiration would teach 
me to judge aright of things within my reach, and 
about which I have occasion wto form a Judgment. 
As foe others, it would teach nie, not to judge of them 
at all ; which second lesson is no less important than 
the first. That inward rule is what I call my reason : 
But I speak of my reason without penetrating into 
the extent of those words, as I speak of nature and 
instinct^ without knowing, what those expressions 
mean. 

S E C T. LV. 

What Man*8 Reason is* 

IT is certain my reason is within me ; for I 
must continually recollect myself to find it. But the 
superior reason that corrects me upon occasion^ and 
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%rhtch I consult, is fione of mine^ nor is it part of my* 
self. That rule is perfect and immutable ; whereas 
I am changeable and imperfect. When I err, it 
preserves its rectitude. When I am undeceived, it 
is not set right, for it never was otherwise ; &d still 
keeping to truth, has the authority to call, and bring 
me back to it. It is an inward master, that makes 
me either be silent, or speak ; believe or doubt; ack- 
nowledge my errors, or confijpn -my judgments. I 
am instructed by heaikening to it ; whereas I err 
and go astray, when I hearken to myself. That 
master is ev^ry where, and his voice is heard, from 
one end of the Universe to the other, by all men as 
Tvell as me. Whilst he corrects and. ratifies me in 
France,, he corrects and sets right other men in Chr- 
na, Japan, Mexico, and in Peru, by the same prin- 
ciples. 

SECT. LVL 

Reason in the Same in all Meny of all jigee tind 

Countries, 

% 
; 

TWO men who never saw, or heard of one 
another, and who never entertained any correspon- 
dence with any other man that could give them com- 
mon notions, yet speak^ at two extremities of the 
earth, abou^ a certain number of truths, as if they 
were in concert. It is infallibly known before hand 
m one hemisphere, what will be answered in the other 
upon these truths. Men of all countries and of all 
ages, vehatever their education may have been, find 
themselves mvincibly subjected and obliged to tliink, 
and speak m the same manner. The master who 
incessantly teaches us, makes all of us think the same 
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•waf . Whenever >^ hastiljr jit^e, without hearfcfeti- 
ing to his voice, in diffidence of onrselves, we think, 
and utter dreams full of extravagance. Tiius what 
app^r* most to be part of ourselves, and our very es- 
sence, f^mean our reason, i« least our own, and what 
on the contrary ought to be accounted most borrow-^ 
ed. " We continually receive a reason superior to us, 
aft we incessantly breathe the air, which- is a foreign 
body ; or a» we incessantly see all the objects near 
us by the light of the sun. Whose rays are bodies fo- 
reign to our eyes. That superior reason over-rules 
and governs, to a certain degree, with an absolute 
power, all men, even the least rational, and makes 
them all ever agree, in spite of themselves, upon 
those points. It is she that makes a savage in Cana- 
da think about a great many things^ just as the Greek 
and Roman 4)hiIosophers^^id. It is she that made 
the Chinese geometricians find out much the same 
truths with the Europeans, whilst those nations .so 
very .remote, were unknown one to another. It 
is slie that makes people in Japan conclude as in 
France, that two and two make four ; nor is it appre- 
hended, that any iiation shall ever change their opini- 
on about it. It is she that make^ men think now*a- 
day^ about certain points, just as men thought about 
the same four thousand years ago. It is she that 
gives uniform thoughts to the most jealous and jar- 
ring men, and the most irreconcilable among them- 
selves. It is by her that men of all ages and coun- 
tries are, as it were, chained i^out an immoveable 
centre, and held in the t)onds of amity by certion in- 
variable' rules^ celled ^€ffirinci/i lea ^ notwithstand- 
ing the infinite variations of t>pinion8, that arise in 
them -from their passions, avocations, and caprices, 
which over-rule all their other less-ctear judgments. 

H 
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It is through her that men, as depraved as they are^ 
have not yet presumed openly to bestow on vice the 
name of virtue, and that they are reduced to dissem- 
ble being just, sincere, moderate, benevolent, in or- 
der to gain one another's esteem. The most wicked 
and abandoned of men. cannot be brought tp esteem 
what they wish they could esteem, or to dispise what 
they wish they could dispise. It is not4x>ssible to 
force the etenial barrier of truth and justice. The 
inward master, called reason, intimately checks the 
attempt with absolute power, and knows how to set 
bounds to the most impudent folly of men. Though 
vice has for many ages reigned with unbridled licen- 
tiousness, virtue is still called virtue ; and the most 
bi*utish and rash of her adversaries cannot yet de- 
prive her of her name . Hence it is that vice, though . 
triumphant in the world, is still obliged to disguise 
itself, under the mask of hypocrisy, or sham honesty, 
to gain the esteem it has not ^he confidence to expect, 
if it should go bare-faced. Thus notwithstanding its 
impudence, it pays a forced homage to virtue, by 
endea%'ouring to adorn itself with her fairest outside, 
in order to receive the honour and respect she com- 
mands from men. It is true, virtuous men are ex- 
posed to censure ; and they are, indeed, ever repre- 
hensible in this life, throujgh their natural imperfec- 
tions : but yet the most vicious cannot totally efface 
in themselves the idea of true virtue. There never 
was yet any man upon earth, that could prevail ei- 
ther, with others or himself, to allow, as a received 
maxim, that to be knavish, passionate and miBchiie- 
vous, is more honourable tl^ai> to be honest, mode- 
rate, good-natured, and benevolent. 
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SECT. LVII. 

Reason in Man is Indefiendent of and ahove him, 

I HAVE alrjeady evinced, that the inward and^ 
universal master, at all times, and in all places, speaks 
the same truths. We are not that master : though 
it is true, we often speak without, and higher than 
him. But then we mistake, stutter, and do not so 
much as understand ourselves. We are even afraid 
of being made sensible of our mistakes, and we shut 
up our ears, lest we should be humbled by his cor- 
rections. Certainly thd-mian wh6 is apprehensive of 
being corrected and reproved by that incorruptible 
reason, and ever goes astray when he does not follow- 
it, is riot that perfect, universal, and immutable reason, 
that corrects him, in spite of himself. In all things we 
find, as it were, two principles within us. The one 
gives ; the other receives ; the bne fails, or is defective ; 
the other makes up ; the one mistakes ; the other rec- 
tifies ; the one goes awry through his incKnation, the 
other sets him right. It was the mistaken, and ill-un- 
derstood experience of this, that led the Marcionites 
and Manicheans into error. Every man is conscious 
within himself of a limited and inferior reason that goes 
astray and errs, as sdon as it gets loose from an en- 
tire subordination, and which mends its e?ror no oth- 
er way, but by returning under the yoke of another 
superior, universal, and immutable reason. Thus 
every thing within us argues an inferior, limited, 
coTnmunicated, and borrowed reason, that wants eve- 
ry moment to be rectified by another. All men are 
rational by means of the same reason that commu- 
nicates itself to themj according to various degrees. 
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There is a certain number of wise men ; but the 
wisdom fVom whjch they draw theirs, as from an in- 
exhaustible source, and which makes them what 
they are> is but one. 



SECT. LVIIL 

// is the Primitive Truths that light$ qU Minds^ by 
comii^unicating itself to them, 

WHERE is that wisdom ? Where is that rea- 
son, at once both common and superior to all limited, 
and imperfect reasons of if^ankind \ » Where is that 
oracle, which is never silent, and against which all 
the vain prejudices of men cannot prevail ? Where 
is that reason which we have ever occasion to con- 
sult, and which prevents us to create in us the desine 
of hearing its voice ? Where is that lively light %vhich 
iighteth every man that conieth into the world ? 
Where is that pure and soft light, which not only 
lights those eyes that are open, but which opens eyes 
that^are shut ; cures sore eyes ; gives eyes to those 
that have none to see it ; in short, which raises the 
desice of being lighted by it, and gains even their 
love, who were a£i*aid to see it ? Ev€i*y eye sees it ; 
nor would it sec any thing, unless >it saw it ; since it 
is by that light, and its pure rays that the eye sees 
every thing. As the sensible sun in the firmament 
lights all bodies \ so tlie sun of intelligence lights all 
minds. The substance of a man's eye. is not the 
light : on the contrary the eye borrows, every mo- 
mei^t, the light from the rays of the sun* Justjivi 
the same manner, my mind is not the primitive 
reason, or universal and immutable .truths but .only 



the organ tlirough which that Original light passes, 
and which i& lighted by it. There is a sun of spi- 
rits that lights ttietn- far better than the visible sim 
fights bodies. This sun of spirits gives us at once, 
both its Ifght, and the love of it, in order to seek it. 
'^'hat sun of truth leaves no manner of darkness ; ' 
and shines at the ^ame tTtne in the two hemispheres. 
It lights us as much' by night, as i)y day ; nor does 
it spread its rays outwardly ; but inhabits in every 
one of us. A man can never deprive another man of 
its beams. One sees it equally, in whatever comer 
of the Universe he may hiric. A man never need 
say to another; etefi aside ^ to let me sec that sun : 
yott-r-ob me of its rays' ; you take away my share of 
it. That sun' never sets : nor suffers any cloud, but 
such as are raised by dur passions. It is a day with- 
out shadow. It ligtits the savages even in the deep- 
est and darkest caves ; none but sore- eyes wink 
against its light ; nor is there -indeed any man so dis- 
tempered and so blind, but who still walk^by the 
glimpse of som'e duskish light he retains from that 
inward sun of conscience. That \miv%rsal Kght dis- 
covers and- represents all objects to our minds ; nor 
can we judge of any thing but by it ; just as we can- 
not diseerh any body but by tHe rays of the sien. 



SEC T. LIX. 

It is by tJie Light of Primitive Truth^e Man judges 
"ivAether what one says to him^ be true or false, 

MEN may speak and discourse to us in order to 
instruct us : but we cannot believe them any farther, 
than we find a certain conformity or agreement h^- 

H 2 
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tween what they say, and what, the inwaird master 
says. After they have exhausted all their argu- 
ments, we must still return, ^nd hearken to hips, ff\v 
a final decision. If a idssi should tell us, that a part 
equals the whole of which it is a part, we should not 
be able to forbear laughkig, and instead of pervad- 
ing us, he would make him^]»f ridiculous to igs. It 
is in the very bottom of ourselves^ ^ consulting the 
inward master, that we must find Ihe truths tb^ lire 
taught us, jthat is, which are outwardly proposed to 
us. Thus, properly speaking, there is but on^ true 
master, who teaches all, and without whom one 
learns nothing. Other masters always re£er and 
biting us back to that inward school where he alei&e 
speaks, ^t is there we receive wha^ we ^ have not ;. 
it is there we learn what we^ were ig^OFant of; And 
find what we had lost by oblivion. It is in the inti- 
mate bottom of ourselvui^ he keeps in store for iis 
eertidn truths, that:lie,55 it were, buried, bi|t^hich 
revive upon occasion ; and it is there, in short, that 
we reject the falsehood we had embraced, F^irfrf3^<fi 
judging that master, it is by him alone we are judged 
peremptorily in all things; He is a judge, disinter-^ 
ested, impartial, and superior to us. We may, ia- 
deed, refuse hearing him, smd raise, a din to stun our 
ears : but when we hear him it is not in our power 
to contradict him. Nothing is more unlike man 
than that invisible master that Instructs and judges 
him with so much severity, uprightness, and perfec- 
tion. Thus our limited, tmcertain, defective, fallible 
reason, is but a feeble and momentaneous in^ration 
of a primitive, supreme, and imimutable reason, which 
communifiates itself-with measure, to all intei^gent 
beings* 
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SECT. LX. 

TJie ^i^erior fi^m<in titat reeide:^ in Man ief>Ocd 
Him^lfi ,and v^U^€r kos bten ^barue discovered 
to be in Many are evident Footetefi^ of the Deity ^ 

IT c^RQ^ be im^ that man gh»e9 hsm^f the 
^p^lghts^e hflud not beibre ; mu<?h less caB it be ^id^ 
that h^ seceive^ theH) fc^3^ otj^ jsa»n : sskio^ jit i& 
q^rtai9s he ;neithi^r does^ nor con admit aiai^ thing 
fxromywithout, i^i>les$ h^ fyRA& k in his own bottozny 
b^ consulting w^ki hisn the principle of reason^ v^ 
order Xo examine whether what he is told, is agreea* 
tie or repQ^^MMIikt to •iheie. Tbeawfore there is a^ 
^iward school, wh^Bein m^fk receives what he nei- 
ther e^ give liiirnself) nor expect frond other men» 
who liv^ up<Mi trust as well as himself. Here then 
are twjo reasons I find within m^ ^ one 4)f which is 
iasyself, the ^tJier is above me. That which is my- 
self is vigry imperfect, prejudiced^ liable to error, 
changee^le, h^e^tpcing^ i^K)rant, and limited ; in 
shpft, ^ possesses nothing but what is borrowed. 
The pt];^ is co^n^on to ^11 men, and superior t<^ 
theiB : it is per^ct, eteriml, immutable, ever i^ady 
to communicate itself m all plaeesi and to rectify aU 
•mindly t(h^ err and misti^^ $ in short, incapable of 
aver being eithejr exhause^ ^i* divided, although it 
commuD^cates itself to all who ^l^sire it. Where is 
that perfect ire^son, wiiioh 4s so near- me, and yet sq 
different from me ? Where is it ? Sui«e it must be 
something real ; for nothing or nought cannot ei- 
ther be perfect, or make perfect imperfect natures. 
Where is that supreme Teason ? Is it not the very 
God I look for I 
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SEC T. LXI. 

JV^fO sensible JVhtices of the Deity in Matty drawn 
from the Knonvledge he has of Unity* 

I STILL find other traces, or notices of the 
Deity within tne : Here is a very sensible one. I anr 
' acquainted with prodigious numbers and with the re- 
lations that are between them : Now, how come I by 
that knowledge ? It is s6 very distinct, that I cannot 
seiiously doubt of it ; and so, immediately, without 
the least hesitation, I rectify any man that dees not 
follow it in computation. If a man says 17 and 3 
makes 22, I presently tell him 17 and 3 make but 
20 ; and he is immediately convinced by his own 
light, and aequiescesi in my correction. The same 
master, who speaks within me to correct him, speaks - 
at the same time within him* to bid him acquiesce. . 
These are not two masters that have agreed to make 
us agree : It is something indivisible, eternal, im- 
mutabte, that speaks at the same time, w^ith an in- 
vincible persuasion in \is both. Once more, how 
came I by so just a notion of numbers; all numbers 
are but repeated units. Every number is but a com- 
pound, pr a repetition of units. The number of two 
for instance, is but two units ; the number of four 
is reducible to one* repeated four times. There- 
forje we cannot conceive any number without con- 
ceiving unity ^ which is the essential foundation of 
any possible number ; nor can we conceive any re- 
petition of units, without conceiving uiMty itself, 
which is its basis. 
. But which way can Iknow any real unit ? I iiever 

• S. Aug. 1. 2. de lib. Arb. 
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saw, Jior so much as im^ined any by the report of 
my se&ses. Let me take, for instance, the most sub- 
tile atom : It must have a figure, length, breadth) 
and depth ; a top ^mi a b<)ttom ; a left and a right 
side ; and again, the top is not the bottom, nor one 
side the other. . Therefore this atom is not truly one ; 
for it o^nsists of parts. Now a compound is a real 
number, and a multitude pf beings. It is not a real 
link ; but a coUecdonuf bdngs, one of which is not 
the other. I therefore never Jearnt by my eyes, my 
ears, my hands, nor even by- my imagination, that 
- there is in nature any real unity ; on the contrary, 
neither ijny senses, nor my imagination, ever pre- 
sented to me any thing but what is a compound, a 
real number or a multitude. All limity continually 
escapes me ,; it flies me, «s it were by a kind of en- 
chantment. Since I look for it in so many divisions 
of an atom, I certainly have a distinct idea of it ; and 

» it is only by its simple and clear idea, that I amve, 
by the repetition oSit", at the knowledge of so msaay 
other numbers. But since it escapes me in all the 
divisions of the bodies that are in mature, it clearly 
follows, that I never came by the knowledge of it, by 
the instruction of my senses and imagination. Here 
therefore is an idea which isin me independently fvom 
the senses, imagination, and impressions of bodies. 

Moreover, although J would not frankly acknow- 
ledge, that I have a clear idea of unity, which is the 
foundation of all numbers, because" they are but re- 
petitions, or collectjions af units : I niust, at least, 
be forced to own, that I know a great many numbers 
with their poprieties and relations. I know^ for in- 

- stance, how much make 900000000 joined with 
800000000 of another sum. 4 make no mistake in 
it ; and I shouW, with certainty, immediately rectify 
any man ,4hat ;sbouid. .Net«»:(l]defis, iieitber my 
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senses, nor my imagination were ever aWe to repre- 
sent to me distinctly all those millioiis put together. 
Nor would the image they should represent to me, 
.be more like seventeen hundred millions, than a fer 
inferior number. Therefore, how came I by so dis- 
tinct an idea of numbers, which I never could either; 
feel, or imagine ? These ideas independent upon bo- 
dies, can neither be corporeal, nor admitted in a cor- 
poreal subject. They discover tome the nature of my 
souK which admits what is incorporeal, and. receives 
' it within itself, in an incorporeal manner. Now, how 
came I by so incorporeal an idea of bodies them- 
selves ? I cannot by my own nature carry it within 
me : since what in me knows bodies, is incorporeal ; 
and since it knows them, without receiving that 
knowledge through the direction of corporeal organs, 
such as the senses and imagination. What thinks 
in me, must be as it were, a nothing of corporeal na- 
ture. How was I able to know beings that have by, 
nature no relation with my tWnking being? Cer- 
tainly, a being superior to those two natures so very 
different, and which comprehends them both in its 
infinity, must have joined them in my soul ; and - 
given me an idea of a nature^ entirely different from 
that which thinks in me, ^ 



SECT. LXII. 

■'^^ Idea of. the Unity /ir ores that there are Imma- 
terial Substances 5 and that there is a Being' Per- 
fectly One^ who is God, 

J^^ for units, some perhaps will say, that I do 
^ know them by the bodies, but only by the spirits ; 
»»a therefore that my mind being one, and truly 
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known to me, it is by it, and not by the bodies, I hav^ 
the idea of unity. But to this I answer. 

It will, at least, follow from thence, that I know 
substances that have no manner of extension, or di- 
visibility, and which are present. Here are already 
beings purely incorporeal, in the number of which I 
ought to place my soul. Now, who is it that has 
united it to my body ? This soul of mine is not an infi- 
nite being ; it has not been always ; and it thinks with- 
in certain bounds : Now, again, who makes it know 
bodies so different from it ? Who gives it so great a 
command over a certain body ; and who gives reci- 
procally to that body so great a command over the 
soul ? Moreover, which way do I know whether this 
thinking soul is really one, or whether it has parts? 
. I do not see this soul. Now, will any body say, that 
it is in -SO invisible, and so impenetrable a thing, that 
I clearly see what unity is ? I am so far from lear- 
ning by my soul what the being: one is, that on the 
contrary, it is by the clear idea I have already of uni- 
ty, that I examine Whether my soul be one, or divi- 
sible. 

Add to this, that I have within me a clear idea of 
a perfect unity, which is far above that I may find in 
my soul. The latter is often conscious that she is di- 
vided between two contrary opinions, inclinations, 
and habits. Now, d'oes not this division which I find 
within myself, shew and denote a kind of multiplici- 
ty, and composition of parts ? Besides, the soul has, 
at least, a successive composition of thoughts, one of 
which is most different and distinct from another. 
I conceive an unity infinitely more one, if I may so 
speak. I conceive a being who never changes his 
thoughts, who always thinks all things at once, and in 
which no composition^ even successive, can be found. 
Undoubtedly it is the idea of the perfect and supreme 
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unity, that makes rot so inqmsitive after some unity 
in spirits, and even in bodies; This idea ever pre- 
sent within me, is innate or inbcfirn with me ; it is 
the perfect model by which 1 seek every whei'e some 
imperfect a^y of the unity. This idea of what is 
one, simple, and indivisible by excellence, can be no 
other than the idea of God. I therefore know God 
with such clearness and evidence, that it isljy know- 
ing him I seek in all creatures, and in myself, some 
image and likeness of his unity. The bodies have, 
as it wcrej some mark or print of that unity, which 
•still flies away in the division of its parts ; and the 
spirits have a greater likeness of it, although they 
have a successiire composition of thoughts. 



S K e T. LXIJL 

Defiendence and Indefiendence of Man. His £>e* 
fiendence firoves the Ea:ht€nce qffds Creator, 

• BUT here is another mystery, which I carry 
within me, and which makes me incomprehensible 
to myself, viz. That on the one hand I am free, and 
on the other dependent. Let us examine these two 
things, and see whether it is possible to reconcile 
them. 

I am a dependent being. Independency is the 
supreme perfection. To be by one's self, is to carry 
within one's self the source or spring of one's own be- 
ing ; or which is the same, it is to borrow nothing 
from any being different from one's self. Suppose a 
being that has all the perfections you can imagine^ 
but which has a borrowed and dependeht being, and 
you win find him to be less perfect than another be- 
itig, in which you would suppose but bare indepen- 
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xlency. For there is no comparison to be made 
between a being that exists by himself, and a beipg 
who has nothing of his own, nothinjg but what is pre- 
carious and borrowed, and who is in himself, as it 
were, only upon trust. 

This consideration brings me to acknowledge the 
imperfection of what I call my souh If she existed 
by herself, it would borrow nothing from another j 
she would not want 'either to be instructed in her ig- 
norace, or to be rectified in her errors. Nothing 
could reclaim her from her vices, or inspire her with 
virtue j for nothing would be able to render her will 
belter than it should have been at first. This soul 
would ever possess whatever she should be capable 
to enjoy ; nor could she ever receive any addition 
from'without. On the other hand, it is no less cer- 
tain, that shecould not lose any thing : for what is, or 
exists by itself, is always necessarily whatever it is. 
Therefore my soul could not fall into ignorance, er^ 
ixjr, or vice ;. or suffer any diminution of good-wiil : 
Nor could she, on the other hand, instruct, or correct) 
herself^ or become better than she is. Now, I expe- 
rience the contrary of all these. P or I forget, mis* 
take, err, go astray, lose the sight of truth, and the 
love of virtue ; I corrupt, I diminish. On the other 
hand, I improve and increase by acquiring wisdon\ 
and good*will, which I never had. This intimate 
experience convinces me, that my soul is not a be- 
ing existing by itself, and independent ; that is ne- 
cessary and immutable in all it possesses and enjoys. 
Now, whence proceeds this augmentation and im- 
provement of myself ? Who is it that can enlarge and 
perfect my being, by making me better and conse- 
quently greater than I was ? 
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SECT. LXIV. 
Good- Will cannot firoceed but from a SujieHor Being, 

THE wiii or faculty of willing^ is undoubtedly a 
degree of being, and of good, or perfection : But good- 
mil, benevolence, or desire of good^ is another de- 
gree of superior good. For one 'may misuse will, in 
order to wish ill, cheat, hurt^ or do injustice : Where-* 
as good-will is the good or right use of win itself, 
which cannot but be good. Good-will is therefore 
what is most precious iA man. Itis that *which sets 
a value upon all the rest. It is as it were, the whole 
man : Hot enim ojnnis homo,* 

I have already shewn, that my will is not by itself, 
since it is liable to lose, and receive degrees of good, 
or perfection ; and likewise that it is a good inferior to 
good-will, because it is better to will good, than bare- 
ly to have a will susceptible- both of good an^ €viL 
How could I be brought to believe, that I, a weak, 
imperfect, borrowedy precarious and dependent be- 
ing, bestow on myself the highest degree of perfec- 
tion from a first being ? Can I imagine that God 
^ives me the lesser good, said that I give myself the 
greater without him ? How should I come by that 
high degree of perfection, in order to give it myself I 
Should I have it fpom nothing, which is all my oWn 
»tock ? Shall I say, that other spirits, much like, or 
equal to mine, give it me ? But since those limited 
and dependent beings like myself, cannot give them- 
selves any thingyno more than I can, much lesscan 
they bestow any thing ppon another. For as they 
do not exist by themselvesj so they have not by them- 

"* Eccles. sji. 13, ^ 
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s^ves a»y true power, ekher over me, or over things 
that are imper£ect in raej or over themselves. 
Wherefore, without stopping witlithem, we must go 
up higher, in order to find out a first, teeming, and 
most powerful cause, that is able to bestow on my 
soul tlxe good'will slu: has not. 



SEC T. LXV. 

As a Sufierior Being is the Cause of all the Modijt- 

cations of Creatures^ so it is imfiosdbk for Man^s 

IViii to Kvitl Good by itseify or qfits oivn Accord. 

LET us still add another reflection. That first 
being is the cause of all t!>e modifications of his 
creatiires. The operation follows the being, as phi- 
losophers are used to speak. A being that is de- 
pendent in the essence of his being, cannot but be 
dependent in all his operations : for the accessory 
follows the principle. Therefore, the author of the 
essence of the being, is also the author of all the mo- 
difications, or modes of being of creatures. Thus 
God is the real and immediate cause of all the con- 
figurations, combinations, and motions of all the bo- 
dies of the Universe. It is by means, or upon occa- 
sion, of a body he has set in motion, that he moves 
another. It is he who created every thing, and who 
does every thing in his creatures, or works. Now 
volition, is the modification of the will, or willing fa- 
culty of the soul, just as motion is the modification 
of bodiesv Shall we affirn\, that God is the reaU 
• immediate, and. total cause of the motion of all bodies, 
and that he is not equally the real and immediate 
cause of the good-will of men's wills ? Will this mo- 
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dification, the most excellent of all, be the only one 
not made by God in his own work, and which the 
work bestows on itself independently ? Who can en- 
tertain such a thought? Therefore my good-will 
Avhich I had not yesterday, and which I have to day, 
is. not a thing 1 bestow upon myself ; but must come 
. from him who gave me both the wili and the being. 
As to will is a greater perfection than barely to be : 
So to will good, is more perfect than to will. The 
step from power to a virtuous act, is the greatest 
-perfection in man. Power is only a balance, or poise 
between virtue and vice, or a suspension between 
good and evil. The passage or step to the act, is a 
decision or determination for the good, and conse- 
quent by the superior good. The ppwer susceptible 
of good and evil, comes from God : Which we have 
fully evinced. Now, shall we affirm, that the deci- 
sive stroke, that determines to the greater good, ei- 
ther is not at all, or is less owing to him ? All this 
evidently proves what the apostle says, viz. That 
Godwo7'kt}t/i doth to tviiland to do^for his own good 
fil^mure* Here is man's dependence : Let us look 
/or his liberty. 



SECT. LXVI. 

Of Man^s Liberty, 

1 AM free, nor can I doubt of it. I am inti- 
mately and invincibly convinced, that I can either 
will, or not will : And there is in me a choice not 
only between willing and not willing, but also be-, 
tween divers wills, about the variety of objects that 

» 
* Philip. 2. 13. 
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present'themBelves* I am sensible as the scripture 
aayS) that I am in the hartd of my council :* Which 
alone stUfices to shew me, that my soul is not cor- 
poreal. All that is body or corporeal, does not in the 
least determizie itself, and is, on the contrary, deter- 
mined in all things by laws called physical, which are 
necessary, invincible, and contrary to what I call liber- 
ty. From thence I infer, that my soul is of a nature 
entirely different from that of my body. Now, who is 
it that was able to jpin by a reciprocal union, two such 
different-natures, and hold them in so just a concert 
for all their respeatire operations ? That they, as we 
observed before^ cannot be formed but by a superior 
being, who comprehends and unites those two sort* 
of perfections, in his own infinite perfection , 



SEC T. LXVIL 

Man's Liberty consists y in that of his Will^by deter * 

mining'y modifies itsef.^ 

IT is not the same with the modification of my 
soul, which is called will, and by some philosophers 
volition, as with the modifications of bodies. A body 
does not in the least modify itself, but is modified by 
the sole power of God. It does not move itself, it is 
only acted, and actuated. Thus Ck>d is the only real 
and immediate cause of all the different modifica^ 
tions of bodies. As for spirits, the case is different ; 
for my will determines itself. Now, to determine 
one's self to will, is to modify one's self, and there- 
fore my will modifies itself. God may prevent m): 

♦ Eccle. 15, 14. 
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soul; but he does not give it the 'Will, in thie sam^ 
manner as he gives motion to bodies. If it is God 
who modifies m«, I modify myself with him ; and' 
am with him a real cause of my awn will. iMy will 
is so much my own, that I am only to blame, if T do 
not will what iought. When I will a things it is iti^ 
* nfiy power not to will it : and when 1 do not will >it^ 
It is likewise in my power to will it. I neither amy 
nor can be compelled in my will : for I cannot will 
what I actually will, in spite of mys.elf ; since the will 
I mean evidently excludes all manner -of constraint. 
Besides the exemption from all compulsion, I anr 
likewise free from all necessity. I am conscious and 
tensible that I have, as it were', a two-edged will^ 
which, at its own choice, may be either for the affir- 
mative or negative, the yes or the no, and turn itself 
cither towards one object, or towards another. I know 
no other reasonor.determinationof my will,but my 
will itself. I will a tlnng, because I am free to will it ; 
and nothing is so much in my power, as either to wi ft 
or not to will it. , Although my will should not be con- 
strained, yet if it were necessitated, it would be as 
strongly and invincibly determined to will, as bodies 
are to move. An invincible necessity would have as 
much influence over the will with respect to spirits, 
as it has over motion, with respect to ^bodies ; and, 
in"B«ch a case, the will would be no morp accountable 
for willing, than a body for moving. It is true the 
will would will what it would: but the motion by 
which a body is moved, is the same, as the volition 
by which the willing faculty wills. If therefore vo- 
lition be necessitated in the same mannet* as motion, 
it deserves neither more nor less praise or blame. For 
though a necessitated will may seem to be a will un- 
1?onstrained, yet it is such a will as one cannot forbe'ar 
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^ftving^ and for which he that has it, is not aecoimt-* 
able. Nor does previous knowledge establish true 
liberty : for a will may be preceded by the knowledge 
i)f divert objects, and yet have no real election or 
choicci^ Nor is deliberation)* or the being in sus* 
pensc, any more than a vain tdfle, if I delibejate 
between two counsels^ wheal an^ under an actual , 
impotency to follow the one, and under an actual ncr 
cessity to pursue the other. In short, there is no 
juerious and true choice between two objects, unless 
they be both actually ready within my reach, so that 
I may either leave or take, which of the two I please. 



SEC t: LXVIII. 

Will may reuat Grace y and its Liberty is the Foun* 
\ dation of Merit and Demerit, 

WHEN therefore I say I am: free> I mean that 
my will is fully in my power, and that even God him- 
self leaves me at liberty to turn it which way I please ; 
that I am not determined as other beings ; and that , 
I dejtermiae myself: I conceive, that if that first be?- 
kig prevents me, to inspire me with agood-will,itis 
still in my power to reject* his actual inspiration, 
how strong soever it may be ; to frustrate its ef- 
fect ; and to- refuse my assent tQ it. I conceive 
likewise, that when I reject his. inspiration for the 
good, 1 have^the true and act\ial power not to reject 
it : jusitras I have the actual and immediate power 
to rise when I renaaui sitting, to shut my eyes, when 
I have them open. ^ Objects may indeed solicit me, 
by ail their alliirements and agreeableness, to will, ok 

Cone. Trid. Sess. 6. m 
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desire them. The reasons for willing maf present 
themselves to me with all their most lively and af- 
fecting attendants ; and the supreme beii^ may also 
attract me by his most persuasive inspirations. < But 
yet, for all this actual attraction of objects, cogency 
of reasons^ and even inspiration of a superior being, i 
still remain master of my will, and am free either to 
win, or not to will. 

It is th]sexemption,notonly from all manner of con- 
sti^aint or compulsion, but also from aii necessity^ and 
this command over my own actions, tliat renders me 
inexcusable when I \vill evil, and praise-worthy when 
I will. good. In this lies merit and demerit ; praise 
and blame : it is this makes either punishment or 
reward just ; it is upon this consideration that men 
exhort, rebuke, threaten, and promise. This is the 
foundation of all policy, instruction, and rules of mo- 
rality. The upshot of the merit and demerit of hu- 
^ man actions, rests upon this basis, that nothing ia so 
much in the fiower qfour will^ as our willitseif^ and 
that we have thtafree-noiU^ this^nsitwere two-edged 
J^cvlty^ and this elective power between H&o counsels, 
which are immediately as it were within our reach :* 
It is what shejAerds and husbandmen sing in. the 
fields; what merchants and artificers suppose ih 
their traffick ; what actors represent in publick shews ; 
what magistrates believe in their councils ; what 
doctors teach in their schools ; it is that^ in short, 
which no man of sense can seriously call in question. 
That truth, imprinted iu the bottom of our hearts, is 
supposed in the practice, even by those philosophers ' 
who would endeavour to shake it by their empty spe- 
culations. The intimate evidence of this truth is like 
that of the first principles, which want no proof ; 

Aug-. Lib. cle duabus Animfib. 
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and which serve themselves as proofs to other truths 
that are not so clear and self-evident. But, how 
could the first being make a creature who is himself 
^he umpire of his own actions. 



S E, C J-. LXIX. 

A Character of the Deity y both in the Defiendence and 

Indefiendence of Man, 

LET tjs now put together these two truths 
equally certain. I am dependent upon a first being, 
even in my own will : and nevertheless I am free. 
, What then is this dependent liberty ? How is- it pos- 
sible for a man to conceive a free-will that is given 
by a first being ? I am free in my will, as God is in 
his. It is pHncipally in this I am his image, and 
likeness. What a greatness that borders upon infi- 
nite is here \ This is a ray of' the deity itself. It is 
a kind of divine power I have over my will ; but I am 
but a bare image of that supreme being so abso^^ 
iutely fre€ and powerful. 

The image of the divine independence is not the 
reality of what it represents ; and therefore my li- 
berty is but a shadow of the first being, by whom I 
exist, and act. On the one hand^ the power I have 
of willing evil, is indeed, rather a weakness and frail- 
ty of my will, than a true pov/er : for it is only a 
power to fall, to degrade myself^ and to diminish my 
degree of perfection, and being. On- the other hand, 
the power I have to will good, is not an absolute 
power, since I have it not j>f myself. Now, liberty 
being no more than that power, a precarious and 
borrowed power can constitute but a precarious, 
borrowed, and4ependent liberty ; and th«fefore so 
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objection those i^ilosophiers can raise ; and I iiope 
they will have no reason to complain, that I have 
weakened it : but it will immediately appear how 
weak it is in itself, when closely examine^* The 
bare repetition of what I said before will be suflicient 
to demonstrate it. 



SECT. LXXII. 

•Answer to the Objection Kj'the JEfiicureans^ %vho as- 
cribe all to Chance, 

WHAT would one say of a man who should set 
up for a subtile philosopher, or (to use the modem 
expression) a free-thinker, and who entering a house, 
should maintain it was made by Chance, and that art 
had liot in the least, contributed to render it com- 
modious to men, because there are caves some-what 
like that house^ which yet were never dug by the art 
of man ? One should shew to such a reasoner all the 
parts of the house, and tell him, for instance : Do you 
see this great court-gate ? It is larger than any door, 
that coaches may enter it. This court has sufficient 
space for coaches to turn in it. This stair-case is 
made up of low steps, that one may ascend it with 
ease \ and turns according to the apartments and 
stories it is to serve. I'he windows opened at cer- 
tain distances, light the whole building. They are 
glazed, lest the wind should enter with the light ; 
but they may be opened at pleasure, in order to 
breathe a sweet air when the weather is fair. The 
roof is contrived to defend the whole house from the 
injuries of the air. The timber- work is laid slanting 
find pointed at the top, that tlie rain W)d snow may 
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tasiiy slide diswh cm bdth sides. The tiles bear one 
tipon another^ that they may cover the timber-work. 
The divers floors serve to make different stories, in 
order to multiply h)dgings within a small space. The 
chimnies are contrived to light fire in winter, with- 
out setting the house on fire, and to let out the smoke, 
lest it should offend those that warm themselves. 
The apartments are distributed in such a manner, 
that they be disengaged from one another ; that a 
numerous family may lodge in the house, the one 
not be obliged to pass through another's room ; and 
that the toasters apartment be the pnnciple. There - 
a>*e kitchens, offices, stables, and coach-houses. The 
rooms are furnished with beds to lie in, chairs to sit 
on, said tables to write and eat on. Sure, should one 
urge to that philosopher, this work must have been 
directed by some skilful architect : for every thing 
in it is agreeable, pleasant proportioned, and com- 
modious ; and besides, he must needs have had ex- 
cellent artists under him : " Not at all-— would such 
a philosopher answer : ." you are ingenious in deceiv* 
^'ing yourself. It is true, this house is pleasant, 
^ agreeable, proportioned, and commodious : but yet 
** it made itself with all its proportions. Chance put 
" together all the stones in this excellent order ; it 
*' raised the walls ; jointed and laid the timber^work ; 
^ cut open the casements, and placed the stair-case. 
" Do not believe any human hand had any thing to 
<* do with it. Men only made the best of this piece 
« of work, when they found it ready made. They 
** fancy it was made for them, because they observe 
"things in it 'w^hich they know how to improve to 
** their own conveniency : but all they ascribe to the 
'" desi^ and contrivance of an imaginary architect, 
*« is but the effects of their preposterous imaginations. 

K 
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^ This so regular, and so wellccmtrived house, l?raB 
'< made just in the same manner as a cave ; and men 
" finding it ready made to their hands, make use of it, 
^' as they would, in a storm, of a cave they should 
" find under a rock, in a desert" 

What thoughts could a nian entertain of such a 
fantastic philosopher, if he should persist seriously 
to assert, that such a house displays no art ? When 
we read the fabulous story of AmphioU, who by a 
miraculous efi'ect of harmony, caused the stones to 
/ rise, and place themselves with order ,and symmetry, 
one on the top of another, in order to form the walls 
of Thebes, we laugh and sport with that poetic^ 
fiction : but yet this very fiction is not so incredi- 
ble, as that which the free-thinking philosopher we 
contend with, would dare to maintain. We mig^ht, 
at least, imagine that harmony, which consists in a 
local motion of certain bodies, might (by some of 
those secret virtues, which we admire in nature, 
without being acquainted with them) shake and mdve 
the stones in^o a certain order, and in a sort of ca- 
dence, which might occasion some regularity in the 
building. I own this explanation both shocks and 
clashes with reason : but yet it is less extravagant 
than what I have supposed a philosopher should say. 
What, indeed, can be more absurd, than to imagine 
stones that hew themselves, that go out of the quarry, 
that get one on the top of another,' without leaving 
any empty space ; that carry with them mortar to 
cement one another ; that place themselves in dif- 
ferent ranks for the contrivance of apartments ; and 
who admit on the top of all, the timber-roof with the 
tiles, in order to cover the whole work ? The very 
children, that cannot yet speak plain, would laugh, if 
they were seriously t«ld such a ridiculous story. 
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S E C T. LXXIII. 

Comfiarisqn of the World^ with a Regular House, Ji 
. continuation of the Ans'&er to the Objection of the 
JBjiicureans, 

^UT why should it appear less ridiculous to hear 
one say^ that the world made itself, as well as that fa- 
bulous house ? The question is tiot to compare the 
world with a cave without form, which is supposed 
^ to be made by Chance : but to compare it with a . 
house, in which the most perfect architecture should 
be conspicuous. For the structure and frame of the 
least living creature is infinitely more artful and ad- 
jnirable, than th€ finest house that ever was built. 

Suppose a traveller entering Saide, the country 
where the ancient Thebes, with a - hundred gates, 
stood formerly, and which is now a desert, should 
find there columns, pyramids, obelisks, and inscrip- 
tions in unknown characters : would he presently 
say : m,en never inhabited this place ; no human 
hand had any thing to do here ; it is Chance that form- 
ed these columns, that placed them on their pedes- 
tals, and ci'owned them with their capitals, with such 
just proportions ; it is Chance that so firmly jointed 
^,. the pieces that make up these pyramids ; it is Chance 
that cut the obelisks in one single stone, and engra^- 
ved in themL these characters ? Would he not, on the 
contrary, say, with all the certainty the mind of man 
is capable of: these magnificent ruins are the re- 
mains of a noble and majestic architecture, that flou- 
rished in ancient Egypt ? This is what plain reason 
suggests, at the first cast of the eye, or first sight, 
aad without reasoning. It is the same with the bare 
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prospect of the Universe. A man may be vain^ 
long-winded, preposterous reasonings confound his^ 
own reason, and obscure the clearest notions : but the 
single cast of the eye is decisive. Such a work as 
the world is, never makes, itself of its own accord. 
There is more art and proportion in the bones, ten- 
dons, veins, arteries, nerves, and muscles, that com- 
pose man's body, than in all the architecture of the 
ancient Greeks and Egyptians. The single eye of 
the least of living creatures surpasses the mechan- 
icks of all the most skilful artificers. If a man would 
find a watch in the sands of Africa, he would never 
have the assurance seriously to affirm, that Chance 
formed it in that wild place : and yet some men do 
not blush to say, that the bodies of animals, to the 
artful framing of which no watch can ever be com- 
pared, are the effects of the caprices of Chance. 



SECT. LXXIV. 

Another Objection of the Epicureans drawn from, 
the Eternal Motion qf Atoms ^ 

I AM not ignorant of a reasoning which the epi- 
cureans may frame into an objection. " The atoms 
*' will they say, have an eternal motion ; their fcrtii^ 
" itous concourse, must, in that eternity, hdve already 
" produced infinite combiijations. Who says Infi- 
" nite, says what comprehends all \fithout exception. 
" Amongst these infinite combinations of atoms 
^' which have already happened successively, all such 
" as are possible must necessarily be found: for if 
" there were but one possible cdmbmation, beyond 
" those contained in that infinite, it would ceasc^ to be 
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** a true iaftnite : because something might be added 
" to it ; and whatever may be increased, being lim- 
"ited on that side where it can receive an addi- 
*' tion, is not truly infinite. Hence it follows, that 
*' the combination of atoms, which makes up the pre- 
" sent system of the world, is one of the combinations 
" which the atoms have had successively : which be- 
" ing laid as a principle, is it matter of wonder, that 
** the world is as it is now ? It must have taken this 
" exact form somewhat sooneri or somewhat later ; 
** for in some one of these in6nite changes, it must, at 
," last, have received that combination, that makes it 
*< now appear so regular ; since it must have had, by 
*< turns, all combinations that can be conceived. All 
^ systems are comprehended in the total of eternity. 
*' There is none but the concourse of atom forms, 
" and embraces, sooner or later. In that infinite va* 
" riety of new spectacles of nature, the present was 
" formed in Its turn. We find ourselves actually in 
'^ tlus system . The concou^jse of atoms that made, 
" will in process of time, unmake it, in order to make 
*' others, ad infinitum, of all possible sorts. This sy s- 
" tem could not fail having its place, since all others? 
" without exception^are to have theirs, each in its turn. 

" It is in vain one looks for a chimerical art, in a 
f* work which Chance must have made as it is. 

" Alt example will sjuffice to illustrate this. I sup- 
<* pose an infinite number of combinations of the let- 
*' ters of the alphabet, successively formed by Chance. 
<* AD possible combinations are, undoubtedly compre.- 
" hended, in that total, which is truly infinite. Now it is 
*^ certain, that Hotrier's Iliads are but a combination of 
^ letters : therefore Homers Iliads are comprehended / 
^ in that infinite ix)lleGtion Of combinations of the char 
^< rdcters of tbe alphabet. This being tei4 dowu as a 
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« principle, a man who will assign art in the^IUadi?, will 
** argue wrong. He may extol the harmony of the 
« verses, the justness and magniiicenee of tlie expres- 
<< sions, the simplicity and liveliness of descriptions, 
<^ the due proportion of the parts of the poem, its per- 
<< feet unity, and inimitable conduct. He may, ob- 
« ject, that Chance can never make any thing so per- 
«* feet ; and that the utmorst effort of human Wit is 
« hardly capable to finish so excellent apiece of work: 
^' yet all in vain ; for all this &peci<ms reasoning is 
« visibly false. It is certain, that* Chance, or the 
<' fortuitous concourse of characters, putting them 
" together by turns, with an infinite variety, the pre- 
**^cise combination, that composes the Iliads, must 
^'f'have happened in its turn, somewhat sooner, or 
♦* somewhat later; It has happened at last ; and 
<< thus the Iliads are perfect, without the help of any 
"human art!" This is^ the objection fairly laid 
down, in its full latitude : I desire the reader's sen*- 
ous and continued attention to the answers I amgo'^ 
ing to make to it. 



SEC T. LXXV. 

Answers to the Ohjtction of the Efiicuream drawn 
Jrofti the Etetnat Motion of Moms, 

NOTHINti can be more absurd than to speak 
6f successive combinations of atoms, infinite in num:- 
ber : for What is infinite can neverbe, either succes- 
sive, or divisible. Give i»e for instance any num- 
ber you may pretend to be iilfinite : and it wiU stiM 
be in my power to do two things, that shall demon- 
strate it not to be a tme infinite. In the first place, 
I can take an unk from k ; and^ in snch a case k will 
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Become less than it was, and will certainly be finite : 
for whatever is less than infinite, has a boundary or 
limit on the side where one stops, and beyond which 
one might go. Now the number, which is finite, as 
soon as one takes from it one single ^unit, cOuld not be 
infinite before tiiat diminution : for an unit is cer- 
tsdnly finite ; and a finite joined with another finite, 
cannot make an infinite, it would follow from thence 
that the finite would be almost equal to the infinite ; 
than which nothing can be more absurd. In the se- 
cond place, I may add an unit to that number given, 
and consequently increase it. Now what may be in- 
creased, is not infinite; : for an infinite can have no 
bound; and wha^ is capable of aug:mentation, is 
bounded on ^e side where a man stops, when he 
might go further, and add some units to it . It is plain 
therefore, that no divisible compound, can be the 
true infinite., 

This foundation being laid, all the romance of the 
epicurean philosophy disappears and vanishes out of 
_ sight, in an instant. There never can be any divi- 
sible body, truly infinite in extent, nor any number, 
or any succession that is a true infinite. From hence 
it follows, that there can never be an infinite succes- 
sive number of combinations of atoms. If this chi- 
merical infinite were real, I own all possible and 
conceivable combination of atoms would be found in 
it ; and that consequently all combinations that seem 
to require the utmost industry would. likewise be in- 
cluded inthemv Insuch a.case, one might ascribe to 
•mere Chance, the most marvellous performances of 
art ; If one should see palaces built according to the 
-most perfect rules of architecture, curious furniture, 
watehes, clocks, and all sorts of machines the most 
compounded, in a. desert island, ^e woyld not be at 
libeity reasonably to conclude, that there have beei^ 
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men in that island, who made all those exquisite 
works. On the contrary, he must say : perhaps one 
of the infinite combinations of atoms, which Chance 
has successively made, has formed all these compo- 
sitions in this desert island, without the help of any 
man's art : For such an assertion is the natural con- 
sequence of the principles of the epicureans. But • 
the very absurdity of the consequence, serves to ex^ 
pose the extravagance of the principle they lay down. 
When men, by the natural rectitude of their com- 
mon sense, conclude that such sort of works cannot 
result from Chance : they visibly suppose, though 
in a confused manner, that atoms are not eternal and 
that in their fortuitous concourse, they had ndt ah 
infinite succession of conbinations : for if that prin-i 
ciple were admitted, it would no longer be possible 
ever to distinguish the woilcs of art, from those that 
should result from those combinations, as fortuitous 
as a throw at dice. 



SEC T. LXXVL 

Tke £/i£cur€ana confound the fVbrke qf Art with 

th^9e of Nature, 

ALL men who naturally suppose a Sensible dif- 
ference between the works of art, and Uiose of 
Chance, do consequent! js, though but implicitly sup- 
pose; that the combinaticms of atoms were not vSi" 
nite ; which supposition is very just. This infinite 
succession of combination* of atoms, is^ as I shewed 
before, a more absurd chimera^ than all <he absurdi- 
ties some men would explkin by that false principle. 
No number} either sueeessive, or continQai, em be 
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infinite : from whence it follows, that the number of 
atoms cannot be infinite ; that the succession of their 
various motions, and combinations, cannot be intinite ; 
that the world cannot be eternal ; and that we must 
find out a precise and fixed beginning of these suc- 
cessive combinati(»is. We must recur to a first in- 
dividual, in the generations of every species. We 
must likewise find out the original and primitive 
form of every particle of matter, that makes a^part 
of the Universe. And as the successive changes of 
that matter must be limited in number, we must ad- 
mit none in those different combinations, but such as 
Chance commonly produces : unless we acknow- 
ledge a superior being, who, with the perfection of 
art, made the wondenul works which Chalice cou!d 
never have made. 



SEC T. LXXVIL 

The Efticureaha take whate ver they f ile aa e for grant '- 

edy vnthotit any Proof 

THE epicurean philosophers are so weak in- 
their system, that it is not in their power to form it, 
or bring it to bear, unless one admits without proofs,, 
their most fabulous fioatulata and positions. In the\ 
first place they suppose eternal atoms ; which i& beg- 
ging the question ; for, how caRthey make out that 
atoms have ever existed, and exist by thetpselves ? 
Toexistby one'sselfjisthe^supremeperfection : Now, 
what authority have they ibp suppose, without proofs, 
that atoms have in themsehn^s a perfect, eternal, and 
immutable being ? Do they find this perfection in the 
idea they have of every atom in particular I Qnc; 
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atom not being- the sa^e with, and being absolutelj 
distinguished &om another atom, each of them must 
.have in itself eternity, and independence with res- 
pect to any other being. Once more, is it in the idea 
these philosophers have of each atom, that thfey find 
this perfection ^ But let us grant them all they sup^ 
pose, in this question, and evea what they ought to 
be ashamed to suppose, viz. That atoms are eternal, 
subsisting by themselves, and independent on any 
other being, and consequently entirely perfect. 



SECT. LXXVIII. 

Th€ sufipositions of the £fiicur€a7vs^ are fahs and 

C/iimericaL 

MUST We suppose besides, that atoms have 
motion of themselves ? Is this to be supposed at plea- 
sure, to give an air of reality to a system more chi- 
merical than the tales of the fairies ? Let us consult 
the idea we have of a body. We conceive it perfect- 
ly well without supposing it to be in motion, and re- 
present it to us at rest ; nor is its idea in this state 
less clear ; nor does it lose its parts, figure or dimen- 
sions. It is to no purpose to suppose that all bodies 
are perpetually in some motion, either sensible or 
insensible ; and that though some parts of matter 
have a lesser motion than others, yet the universal,^ 
mass of matter has ever the^same motion in its total- ^^^ 
ity . To speak at this rale is building castles in the ^ 
air, and imposing vain in^giiiations on the belief of 
Others : for who has told these philosophers that the 
xnass of matter has ever the same motion in its to- 
tality? Who has made the experiment of it ? Have 
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» 
they the assurance to bestow the name of philoso- 
phy upon a rasrh fiction, which takes for granted what 
they never can make out ? Is there no more to do than 
to suppose whatever one pleases, in order to elude 
the most simple, and most constant truths ? What 
authority have they to suppose that all bodies inces- 
santly move, either sensibly or insensibly ? When I 
see a stone that appears motionless, how will they 
prove to me that there js no atom in that stone but 
what is actually in motion ? Will they ever impose 
upon me bare suppositions, without any appearance 
of truth, for decisive proofs. 



SECT. LXXIX. 

It is falsely aufifioaed that Motion is Essential to Bo* 

dies, 

HOWEVER, let us go a step further^ and out 
of excessive complaisance, suppose that all the bodies 
in nature are actually in motion. Does it follow 
from thence that motion is essential to every particle 
of matter ? Besides, if all bodies have not an equal 
degree of mt>tion ; if some move sensibly, and more 
swiftly than others ; if the same body may not move 
sometimes quicker, and sometimes slower ; if a body 
that moves communicates its motion to the neigh- 
bouring body that was at rest, or in such inferior mo- 
tion, that it was insensible : It must be confessed 
that a mode or modification, which sometimes in- 
creases, and at other times decreases in bodies, is not 
essential to them. What is essential to a being, is 
ever the same in it. Neither the motion that varies 
ia bodies, aiid which after having increased, slackens 
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«nd decreases to such a degree as to appear absolute!)^ 
extinct and annihilated ; not* the motion that is lost) 
that is communicated, that passes from one body to 
another as a foreign thing, can belong to the essence 
of bodies : and therefore I may conclude, that bodies 
are perfect in their essence, without ascribing to them 
any motion. If they have no motion in their es- 
sence, they have it only by accident ; and if they 
have it only by accident, we must trace up that acci- 
dent to its true cause. Bodies must either bestow 
motion on themselves, or receive it from some other 
being. It is evident they do not bestow it on them- 1 

selves, for no being can give what it has not in itself ; 
and we are sensible that any body at rest, ever re- 
mains motionless, unless some neighbouring body 
happens to shake it. It is certain therefore that no 
body moves by itself, and is moved by some other 
body that communicates its motion to it. But how 
comes it to pass that a body can move another ? W hat 
is the reason that a ball which a man causes to roll on a 
smooth table (billiards, for the purpose) cannot touch 
another without moving it ? Why was it not possi*- 
ble that motion should not ever communicate itself 
from one body to another ? In such a case a bail in 
motion would stop another at their meeting, and yet 
never shake it. 



SECT, LXXX. 

The Ruies of Motion nvhich the EpicureanB sufafioge^ 
do not render it essential to Bodiet^^ 

I MAY be answered, that according to the rules 
of motion among bodies, one ought to shake or move 
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anothet. BXit where are those la'ws of raotion trrit- 
ten, and recorded ? Who both made them, and ren- 
dered them so inviolable ? They do not belong to the 
essence of bodies ; for we can conpeive bodies at rest ; 
and we even conceive bodies,* that wottld iM)t con>- 
tnunicate their motion to others, unless these rules, 
with whose original we are unacquainted^ subjected 
them to it. Whence come$ this, as it were, arbitrary 
govemiftefit of motion over all bodies ? Whence pro- 
ceed laws so ingenious, so just, so well adapted one 
to the other, and the least alteration o^ or deviation 
from which, would on a sudden, overturn and destroy 
all the excellent order we adtnire in the Universe ? A 
body being entirely distinct from another, is in its na- 
ture absolutely independent from it, in all respects : 
whence it follows, tliat it should not receive any thing 
from it, or be susceptible of any of its impressions. 
The modifications of a body imply no necessary rea- 
son to modify in the same manner another body, 
whose being is entirely independent from the being of 
the first. 1 1 is to no purpose to alledge, thai the most 
«olid and most heavy bodies carry or force away those 
that are less big, and less solid ; and that according 
to this rale, a great leaden ball must move a great 
ball of ivory. We do not speak of the fact ; we only 
inquiry into the cause of it. The feet is certain ; and 
therefore the cause must likewise be ceftain and pre- 
cise : let us look for it without any manner of pre- 
possession, or |>reju^ce. What is theireason, that 
a, great body carries off a little one ? T^e thing might 
as naturally happen quite otherwise ; for it might as 
well happen that the most solid body should never 
move any other body ; that is to say, motion might 
be incommunicable. Nothing but custom obliges 
us to suppose that nattnre ought to act as jt does, . 
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SECT. LXXXI. 

t 

To give a satiafaftory actofint of Motion^ we must 
recur to the First Mover, 

MOREOVER, it has been proved that matter 
cannot be either infinite, crt* eternal : and therefore 
there must be supposed both a first atom, by which 
motion must have begun at a precise moment, and a 
first concourse of atoms, that must have formed the 
first combination. Now, I ask what mover gave mo- 
,tion to that first atom, and first set the great machine 
of the Universe a going ? It is not possible to elude this 
home question by an endless circle : for this question 
lying within a finite circumference, must have aft 
end at last ; and so we must find the first atom in 
motion, and the first moment of that first motion, to- 
gether with the first mover, whose hand made that 
first impression. 



SECT. LXXXII. 

Mo law of Motion has its foundation in the Essence 
of the body ; and most of those Laws are Arbi- 
trary* 

AMONG the laws of motion ire must look up- 
on all those as arbitrai'y,' which we cannot account 
for by the very essence of bodies. We have already 
made out, that no motion is essential to any body : 
wherefote all those laws, which are supposed to be 

* By arlulrary, l^e author means, made at pleasiiye* 
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eternal, and immutable^ are on the contrary, arbitra- 
ry, accidental, and made without cogent . necessity : 
for there is none of them that canh^ accounted for by 
the essence of bodies. 

If there were any law of motion essential to bodies, 
it would undoubtedly be that, by which bodies of less 
bulk, and less solid, are mo^ed by such as have more 
bi\lk and>solidity : and yet we have seen,, that that 
very law is not to be accounted for by the essence of 
bodies. There is another which might also seeipi 
very natural : That, I mean, by which bodies ever 
move, rather in a direct, than a crooked line, unless 
their motion be otherwise determined by the meet- 
ing of other bodies. Bvit even this rule has no foun- 
dation in the essence of matter. Motion is so very 
accidental, and superadded to the nature of bodies., 
that we do not find in the nature of bodies any pri- 
mitive or immutable law, by which they ought to 
move at all, much less to move according to certain 
rules.* In the same manner as bodies might have 
existed, and yet have never either been in motion, or 
communicated m<^ion one to«inother : so they might 
never have moved but in a circular line ; and this 
motion might have t been as natural to them^as tlie 
motion in a direct fine. Now, who is it that pitched 
upon either of these two laws equally possible ? What 
is not determined by the essence of bodies, can have 
been determined by no other but him who gave bo- 
dies the motion they had not in their own essence. 
Besides^ this motion in a direct line, might have been 
upwards or downwards, from right to left, or from 
left to right, or in a diagonal line. Now, who is it 
that determined which way the straight line should 
go? 
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SECT. LXXXIIL 

The Efiicureane can draw no Consequence from sit: 
their aupfiaattioft^^ although the same should be 
granted, them^ 

LET us atill attend the epicureaa*^ even in their 
XBOst fabulous 8Uppositk»is ; and cairry (Hi the fiction 
to the last degree of complaisance. Let us admit 
motion in the essence of bodies, and suppose as they 
dof that motion ki a direct line is also essential to all. 
atoms. Let us bestow upon atoms both a will and 
an understanding) as poets did on rocks and rivers. 
And let us.aUow them likewise to choose which way 
they will begin their straight line. Now, what ad* 
vantage will these philosophers draw from all i have 
granted them, contrary to all evidence ? In the first 
place, all atoms nmst have been in motion from all 
eternity ; secondly ^ they must all have had an«qual. 
motion ; thirdly,they must all have nwived in a direct 
line ; fourthly, they must all have moved, by an im- 
mutable and essential law. 

I am still willing to gratify our adver^rLes, sq fair 
as to«uppo3e that those atoms are of different figures, 
for I wiU allow them to take for granted what they 
should be obliged to prove, and for which they have 
not so much as the shadow of a proof. One 'can^ 
never grant too much toifneii who never can draw 
any consequence from what is granted them : for 
the more absurdities are allowed them, the soon^Jt- 
thejr are caught by theinownprinei^^s^ 
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S vE C T. L'KXXIV. 

Atoms cannot makean^ Cotnfiound by the Motion thi' 

£ifiicur€ana assign themi 

( 

THESE atoms of SO many odd figui^es, some 
loutri, some c^rooked, others .triangular^ &;c. are bv 
their essence obliged, always tomoye in a straight 
line, without .eveir deviating or bending to the right, 
or to the left : whereibre ^thoy never ca» hook one 
another, or make together any compound. P?ut, if 
you please, the sharpest hooks near other hooks of . . 
the like make : y<et if eyery one of ^hem never moves 
otherwise than in a line pei^fectly str^dght, tl^y will 
etenudly move one near aiH>ther, in parallel lilies, 
without being a^e to join and ^ook one another. 
>. The two ,straight«l4nes which are supposed to be par* 
raUei, though immediate neighbours, will never cross 
jonea«iGrther,thougih Carried on a G? infinitum : where- 
Ssre in aU eteimity^no book^g, and ccmsequently &o 
compflRUuicaiixittvdt ^oxa tiiiat Bidti^HQtkf «toms m a 
direct line. 
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The IXtdmation^ or Mendm^ of ^oms^ is a ^himeri'^ 
cat nationythai thi*o^»9 ihe JE^mitreons mto^^ grf^f 
Contradkction, .^* 

THE epicureans not being able to shut their 
eyes against this glaring difficulty, that strikes at the 
Very foundation of their whole system, have, for a last 
shift, invented what Lucretius* calls ciinamen : hy 

La 
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which is meant a motion somewhat declining or 
bending from the straight line, and which gives atom» 
the occasion to meet and encounter. Thus they turn 
and wind them at pleasure, according as they fancy 
best for their purpose. But upen what authority do 
they suppose this declination of atoms, which comes 
so pat to bear up their system ? If motion in a 
straight line be essential to bodies, nothmg can bend, 
nor consequently join them, in all eternity ; the cH- 
namen destroys the very essence of matter, and those 
philosophers contradict themselves without blushing. 
I£^ on the contrary, the motion in a direct line is not 
essential to all bodies^ why do they so confidently 
^suppose eternal, necessary, and immutable laws for 
the motions of atoms, without recurring ta.a first 
mover ? And why do they build a whole system of 
philosophy, upon the precarious foundation of a ridi^ 
culous fiction ? Without the clinamen the straight 
line can never produce any thing, and the epicurean 
system falls to the ground. With' the clinamen, a 
fabulous poetical invention, the direct line is violated, 
and the system falls into derision and ridicule. 

Both the straight line and the clinamen, are airy- 
suppositions and mere dreams : but these two dreams 
destroy each other ; and this is the upshot of the un- 
curbed licentiousness some men alk^ themselves of 
supposing^^s eternal truths, whatever their imagi- 
nation suggests to them to support a fable ; while 
they refuse to acknowledge the artful and pbwerful 
hand that formed and placed i^l the parts of the 
Universe. 



. ^ 
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Strange Abaurdity qfthe Efiicurcans^ who endeavotsr 
to account for t^e nature oj the^ Soul by the^DecU" 
nation of Atoin^, 

' TO reach the highest degree of amazhig extra- 
vagance, the epicureans have had the adsurance to 
explaui and account for what we call the soul of man, 
and his free-will, hy the clinamen, which is so unac^ 
countable and inexplicable itself. Thus they are 
peduced to affirm, that it is in this motion, wherein 
atoms are in ajdnd of equilibrium between a straight 
line, and a line somewhat circular, that human will 
consists. , 

Strange philosophy ! If atoins move only in a 
straight line, they are inanimate, and Incapable of any 
degree of knowledge, understanding, or will : but if 
the very same atoms somewhat deviate from the 
straight line, they become on a sudden, animate, 
thinking, and rational. They are themselves intel- 
ligent souls, that know themselves, reflect, delibe- 
rate, and are free in their acts and determinations. 
Was there ever a more absurd metamorphosis \ 
What opinion would men have of religion, if in or- 
der to assert it, one should lay down principles and 
positions to trifling and ridiculoufii as theirs, who dare 
taattack-it in earnest ? 
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TAe epicureans cast a J^si before their Man Eyes, 
by endeavouring to expkun the Liberty of Man by 
the Declination of Jltoms, 

BtJT let us consider to what degree those phi^ 
Josophers impose tEpon their owu underslandi^gt. 
What can thef find in the cMnamea, that) with aof 
colour, can account for the liberty of man I TJ»is li^ 
berty is not imaginary : Ibr it is not it) our power to 
doubt of our iree-^il}, any more than it is to doubt of 
what we are intimately conscious and certain, i am 
conscious I atn free to continue sitting, when I rise in 
order to walk. ' I am sen sible of it Widi so entire a cer^ 
tainty, that it is not in my power ever to doubt of it in 
earnest ; and I should be inconsistent with myself, if 
1 dared to say the contrary. Ganr the proof ©four re- 
ligi<Hi be more evident and convincing ? We cannot 
doubt of the existence of God, unless we doubt of 
our own liberty ^ From whence I infer, that no man 
can seriously doubtof Ifeebemg of the Deity ; since 
no man cair entertain a serous ^ubt atout his owii 
liberty. If^ on thte coutraiy, k be frankly acknow*' 
iedged, that men are reaify free, Dothang is maore 
easy than to demonstrate, that the liberty of man's 
will cautiot consist of any combination <xf atoms, if 
one supposes, that there was no first mover,? who 
gave matter arbitrary laws for its motion. Motion 
must be essential to. bodies^ and all the laws of mo- 
tion must also be as necessary as the essences of na- 
tures are. Therefore, according to this system," all 
the motions of bodies must be performed by con- 
stant, necessary and inuxiutabte laws ^ the molioiUtl 
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a- straight line must be essential to ait atoms, that are 
not made to deviate from it bj the encounter of other 
atoms ; the straight line must likewise be essential 
either upwards, or downwards, either from right to 
lek. Of teft to right,or some other diagonal Wjay^ fixed, 
precise, and immutable. Besides, it is evident that 
no atom can 'make another atom deviate : for that 
other atom carriies ako in its essence the same in*- 
vincibie and eternal determination to follow the 
sftaight line the same way. From hence it follows, > 
that all the atoms placed at Erst on different lihes>. 
must pursue ad infinitnin, those parralleP lines^ with- 
out ever coming nearer one another ; and that those 
who are in the same hue n^ust follow one soiother ad 
inJlmiumfWkhovLt ever cofning up together, but keep- 
Hig still the same distance from one another. The^ 
elinamen, as we have already shewn, i& mamfestly^ 
impossible : but contrary to evident truth, supposing- 
it to be possible, in such a case it must be affirmed 
that the clinamien is no less necessary, immutable^ 
and essential to atoms, than the straight line. Now, 
Wiir any body say, that an essential and immutable 
law of the local motion of atoms, explains and ac- 
counts for the true liberty of man ? Is it not manifest, 
that the clinamen can no more account for it, than 
the straight line itself? The-cHnamen, supposing it 
to be true, would be as necessary as the perpendicu- 
lar line, by whicba stone-faHs frcwn the top of a tow- 
er iiito the street. Is that stone free in its fall ? 
However, the wiU of man, according to the princi- 
ple of clinamen, has no more freedom than that 
stone . 1 s k posslblev for man to be so extravagant as 
to dare to contradict his own conscience about his 
^free-wili, lest he should be foi?ced to acknowledge his. 
iik^ and makfsv I To afiBlrmx oa the. one hand*, that 
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%he liberty of man is imaginary, we must silence the 
voice, and stifle the sense of all nature ; give our- 
selves the lye in the grossest manner ; deny what 
We are most intimately conscious and certain of ; and 
in short) be reduced to believe, that we have no eli- 
gibility, or choice of nvo courses, or things proposed) 
about which we fairly deliberate upon any occasion. 
Nothing does religion more honour, than to see men 
necessitated to fall into such gix>ss and monstrous 
extravagance, as soon as they call in question the 
truths she teaches ? On the other hand, if we own 
that man is truly free> w^ acknowledge in him a 
principle, that never can -be seriously accounted for, 
either by the combinations of atoms^ or the laws of 
local motion, which must be supposed to be all eqj^ially 
necessary, and essencialto matter, if one denies a first 
mover. We must therefore go out of the whole 
compass of matter, apd search far from combined 
atoms, some incorporeal principle to account for 
free-will, if we admit it fairly. Whatever is matter 
and an atom, moves only by necessary, immutable, 
and invincibly laws : Wherefore liberty cannot be 
found either in bodies, or in any local motion ; and 
so we must look for it in some incorporeal being. 
Now, whose hand tied and subjected to the organs 
•f this corporeal machine, that incorporeal being, 
which mdst necessarily be in me united to my body \ 
Where is the artificer that ties and ui>ites natures so 
vastly different ? Can any but a power superior both 
to bodies and spirits, keep them together in this 
union, with so absolute a sway ? Two crooked atoms, 
says an epicurean, hook one another.' Now, this is 
false, according to his very system : for I have de- 
monstrated, that those two crooked atoms never hook 
pile another, because they never meet. Butj hoj[- 
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ever, after having supposed that two ctxioked atonjd 
unite by' hooking one another, the epicufban must be 
forced to own, that the thinking being, whi2h is free 
in his operations, and which consequently is not a 
collection of atoms, ^ver moved by necessary laws^ 
is incorporea!, and could not b)* its figure be hooked 
with the body it animates Thus which way soever 
the epicurean turns, he overthrows his system with 
his own hands. But* let us not, by any means, en- 
deavour to confound men that err and mistake, since 
we are men as well as they, and no less subject taer- 
ror. Let us only pity them ; study to light and in- 
form them with patience ; edify them ; pray for 
them; and conclude with asserting an evident tcuth* 



SECT. I.XXXVIII. 

We must necessarily acknowledge the tJand of a First 
Cause in the Universe^ without inquiring %vhy that 
First Cause has least Defects in it. 

Thus every thing in the .Universe, the hea- . 
yens, the earth, plants^ animals, and, above all, m^n 
bear the stamp of a deity. Eve^ thing shews and 
proclaims ^ set design, and a series and concatena- 
tion of suboixlinate causes, over-ruled said directed 
with order by a superior cause. 

It is prepo^erous and foolish to criticise upon this 
great work : The defects that happen to be in it, pro- 
ceed either from the free and disorderly will of man, 
which produces them by its disorder ; or from the 
ever holy and just will of God, who sometimes has a 

* Here is a Bentence worthy of a christian bishop) and 
which savours of the primitive apostolical timies ! 
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stund to punish impious men^ and, at other times, \>y 
the wicked to exercise and improve the good. Nay, 
it happens oftentimes, that what appears a defect to 
our narrow judgment, in a place separate from the 
work, is an omajnent with I'espect to the general 
design; which we are not able to consider, with 
views sufficiently extended and dimple to know the 
perfection of the whole. Does not daily experience 
shew, that we rashly censure certain parts of men's 
works, for want of being thoroughly acquainted witH 
the whole extent of their designs and schemes ? This 
happens^ in particular, every day, with respect to the 
works of painters and architects. If WTitingf char- 
acters were of an immense bigness, each character, at 
close view, would take up a man's whole sight ; so 
that it would be impossible for him to see above one 
at once ; and therefore he would not be able to read> 
that is, put different letters together, and discover 
tlie sense of all those characters put together. It is 
the same with the great strokes of providence in the 
conduct of the whole world, during a long succes* 
sion of ages. There is nothing but the whole that is 
intelligible i and the whole is too vast and immense 
to be seen at close view. Every event is like a par* 
ticular character that is too large for our narrow or- 
igans, and which signifies nothing of itself, and sepa- 
rate from the rest. When, at the consummation of 
ages, we shall see in God, that is, in the true point 
«nd centre of perspective, the totalof human events, 
trom the first to the last day ofthe Universe, ti^e- 
tner with their proportions, with regard to the designs 

ri^ • ' T^ ^^^* ^^y ^"* '' Lord, thou alone art just 
ma wise ! we cannot rightly judge of the works of 
^en, but by examining the whole. Every pajirought 
™^ to hay© every perfection ; but only such as be* 
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comes it according to thet)rder and proportion of the 
different parts that compose the whole. In a human 
body, for instance, all the members must not be eyes, 
foi: there must be hands, feet, &c. So in the Uni- 
verse, there must be a 3un for the day ; but there 
must be also a moon for the. night. J^^ec tibi occurrit 
fierfecta Untversitas, nisi ubi majora sic /inesto sunty 
ut minora non desint, Thia is the judgment we. 
ought to make of every part, with respect to the 
whole. Any other view is narrow^ and deceitfuL 
But what are the weak and puny designs of men, 
if compared to that of the creation and government 
of the Universe ? As much as the heavens are above 
the earth, as much, says God in the holy writ, are 
my ways and my thougljts above yours. Letthere*- 
fore man admire what he understands, and be silent 
about what he does not comprehend. But after all, 
even the real defects of this work, are only imper- 
fections which God was pleased to leave4n it, to put 
VIS in mind that he drew and made it from nothing. 
There is not any thing in the Universe but what 
does, and ought equally to bear these two. opposite 
characters ; on the one side, the seal or stamp of the 
artificer upon his work ; and on the other, the mark 
of its original nothing, into which it may relapse and 
dwindle every moment. It is an incomprehensible 
mixture of low and great ; of frailty in the matter, 
and oif art in the niaker. The hand of God is conspi- 
cuous in every thing, even in a worm that crawls on 
earth. Nothingness^ on the other hand, appears 
every where, even in the most vast and most sublime 
genius. \y hatever TS^not God, can have but a stint- 
ed perfection, and what has but a stinted perfection, 
always remains imperfect, on the side where the 
boundary is sensible, and denotes that it might be 

. M 
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improved. If the creature wanted nothing, it would 
be the creator himeetf : f<»* it would ha«e the fohiess 
of perfection, which is the deity itself* Since il can* 
not be infinite, it must be limited iaperfection ; that 
< is, it must be imperfect on one side or other. It 
may have more or less imperfection ; but still it must 
be imperfect. We must ever be able to point ^ut 
the very place where ibis defective ; and to say, upon 
a critical examination : This is what it might have 
had, what it has not. 



SECT. LXXXIX. 

The D^ecta of the Umveree^ compared wUh th6»e 

of a Picture, 

DO we conclude that apiece ofpcdnting is made 
by Chance, when we see in it either shades, or even 
some cai'elcss touches ? The painter, we say, might 
have better finished thatil^sh-piece, those draperies, 
those prospects. It is true, this picture is^not per- 
fect according to the nicest rules of art. But how 
extravagant would it be to say : this picture is ab- 
solutely perfect ; therefore it is only a collection of 
colours formed by Chance, nor did the hand of any 
painter meddle with it ? Now, what a man would 
blush to say of an indifferent, and almost artless pic- 
ture, he is not ashamed to affirm of the Universe, in 
which a crowd of incomprehensible wonders, with 
excellent order and proportion, are conspicuous. 
Let a man study the world as much as he pleases ; 
let him descend into the minutest details; dissect 
the vilest of animals ; narrowly consider the least 

"^ Aug. de Ordinc. ^^ 
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grain of corn sown in the ground, and the manner in 
Which it germinatesy and multiplies ; . attentively ob- 
serve with ♦what precautions a rose-bud blows, aind 
^^ns. in the sun, and doses s^aki at night: and 
he will iii^ in all these more design^ conduct, and 
industry, than in all the works of art. Nay what is^ 
caMed the art of mesi, isbut^a faint mitatioa of the 
great art called the laws of nature, ai\d which the im- 
pit>t»s did not blnsh tacall jB^Und Chance. Is it there- 
fere a wander, tttat poets animated the whole Uni- 
Tene; bestowed wings upon the winds^ and arrows 
on the ftCE& -^ and described great rivens impetucmsly 
running tx) precipitate themsel^s into the sea% and 
%t4^n shooting up to hea»ven, to repel the rays of the 
sun, by thei]? thickshades 1 Ti^se images and figures 
have also been received in. the language of the vul- 
gar : So natural it is for men to be sensible of the 
wonderful art that fills all nature. Poetry did not 
only ascribe to inanimate creatures, the art and de- 
sign of the ere$tt.Qtr, who does- evevy tlung in them. 
From the %urative language dT the poets, those no- 
tions passed into the theology of the Heathena, whose 
divines were tlie poets. They supposed an art, a 
po'wer, or a wisdom^ which tkey, caUed rmmen^ in 
creatures- the most destitute of underatan^ng. With 
thjem great ri>vers were gods, and springs naiads. 
Woods and mountains had their particular deities ; 
flowers had thtir ^ora j and fn^ita ftomona. After 
all, the more a man contemplates nature, the more 
he diiscovers id it an inexhaustible stock of wisdom? 
which is, as it were the soul of the Universe. 
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^ SECT. XC. 



IFe muH necessarily conclude tJiat there h a,J*'irst 
Being that created the Universe^ 

WHAT must we*infer from thence ? The con.* 
sequence flows of itself. If^so much wisdom' and 
penetration, says Minucius F»lix, are required to ob^ 
serre the wonderful order and design of the struc- 
ture of the world, how much more were necessarf 
to form it ? If men so much ^mire philosophers^ 
because they discover ia small part of the wisdoroi 
that made all things, they must be st^rk blind, not to 
admire that wisdom itself. . 



SECT. XCl. 

Reasons why men do not acknowledge God in the 
Universe^ fvherein he shews idmselfto them^ as in 
ajaithful Glass ^ 

THIS is the great object of the Universe, 
wherein God, as it were in a glass, shews himself to 
mankind. Bui some {I mean the philosophers) were 
bewildered in their own thoughts. Every thing with 
them turned into vanity. By their subtile reason- 
ings some of them over-shot and lost a truth, which 
a man fmds naturally and simply in himself, without 
the help, of philosophy. . 

Others, intoxicated by their passions, live in a per- 
petual avocation of thought. To perceive God in 
his works, a man must, at legist, consider them with 
attention; but passions cast such a mist before the 



eyes, notonly of wild savages, but even of nations that 
seem to be most civilieed and polite^ that they do not 
so much as«6ee the light that light* them. • In this 
respect, the Egyptians, Grecians, and Romans, were 
no less blind, or less brutish, than the rudest and 
most ignon^t American. Like these, they lay, as 
It were, buried within senuble things* without going 
up hig^r$ and they cultivated their wit, only to 
tickle them<Belves with softer sensations, without ob» 
serving from what spring they proceeded. In this 
Hiannep, the generality of men pass away their lives 
wpoa earth. Say nothing to them, and they will 
think on nothkigt except what flatters either their 
brutish p^sions, or vanity* Their souls grow so 
heavy and uBwiekiy, that they cannot raise their 
tlwughts to amy incorporeal object. Whatever is 
hot palpable, and cannot be seen, tasted, beard, felt, 
or reckoned up, appears chimerical to them y This 
weakness of the soul turning into unbelief, appears 
strength of miodto them ;* and their vanity glories 
in opposing what naturally strikes and efSects the rest 
of mankind : just as if a monster prided in not being 
formed according to the common rules of nature ; 
or as if one born Uind boasted of his unbelief witli 
respect Do light and colours, which other men per- 
ceive and discern. 

* Chip illustrious author undoubtedly alludes to llie ap- 
pellation of esprits forts, wliicU in French si^ities free- 
tlunkers. 
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SECT* XCII. 

A Prayer to God, 

O MY God ! . If so many men do lurt discoveir 
thee in this great spectacle thou givest them of sA\ 
nature, it is not because thou art far from any of us. 
Every one of us feels thee, as it were with his hand : 
but the senses and passions thty raise, take up all the 
attention of our minds. Thus, O Lord, thy light shi- 
neth in darkness, but darkness is so thick^and gloo- 
my, that it does not admit the beams of thy light. 
Thou appearest every where ; and everyNirhere in- 
attentive mortals neglect to perceive thee. All na- 
ture speaks of thee, and resounds with thy holy name. 
But she speaks to deaf men, whose deafness proceeds 
from tljc noise and clutter they make to stun them- 
selves. Thou art near and within them : -but they 
are fugitive, and wandering as it were^ out of them- 
selves. They would find thee, O sweet li^ht, O 
eternal beauty, ever old, and ever young ; O fountain 
of chaste delights, O pure and happy life of all who 
live truly, should they look for thee within them- 
selves. But the impious lose thee, only by lo^ng 
themselves. Alas ! thy very gifts, which shotild 
shew them the hand from whence they flow, amuse 
them to such a degree, as to hinder them' from 
perceiving it. They live by thee, and yet they live 
without thinking on thee ; or rather, they die by 
the fountain of life, for want of quenching their 
drought in that vivifying stream : for what greater 
death can there be, than not to know thee, O I^rd ? 
They fall asleep in thy soft and paternal bosom ; 
and full of the deceitful dreams by which they are 
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tossed m their^ sleep, riiey are iosensible oiF the 
'powerful' hand* that supports them, if thou wert 
a barreni impotent, and inanimate body, like a flow- 
er that fades away r a river that nms ; a house tliat 
decays «nd falls to ruins; a picture that is but a 
collection of colours, to strike the imagination ; or 
an useless metal that glitters : they Would* per- 
ceive thee, and fondly ascribe to thee the power of 
giving them some pleasure, although in reality, plea- 
sure cannot proceed from inanimate beings, which 
are themselves void and incapable of it, but only from 
thee alone, the true i^riiig of all joy If therefore 
thou wert but a lumpish, frail, and inanimate being ; 
a mass without any virtue, or power ; a shadow of a 
being : thy vain fantastick nature would busy their 
vanity; and be a proper object to entertain their 
mean and brutish thoughts. But because thou art 
too intimately within them, and they never at home> 
thou art to- them an unknown God :* for while they 
rove and wander abroad, the intimate part of them- 
selves is rfeniote from their sight. The order and 
beauty thou scatterest over the face of thy creatures, 
are like a glaring light that hides thee from, and daz- 
zles their sore eyes. Thus the very light that should 
light them, strikes them blind ; and the rays of the 
sun themselves hinder them to see it ! In fine, because 
thou art too elevated, and too pure a truth, tQ affect 
'gross; senses, men who are become like beasts, can- 
not conceive thee. Thougli man has daily convin- 
cing instances -of wisdom and virtue, without the* 
testimony of any of his senses ; for those virtues 
:have neither sound, colour, odour, taste, figure, nor 
any sensible quality. Why then, O my God, do 
men call thy existence, wisdom, and power, more.ia 

* Aug". InUmior IjiUnionostro. 
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question^ than they ^ those other things most real 
cmd maEnifest, the truth of which they suppose a& 
certain^ in all the serious affairs of life, and wbich^ 
nevertheless^ as well as thou, escape our feeble sen- 
ses ? O misery I O dismal night that surrounds- the 
children of Adam ! O monstrous stupidity I O con- 
fusion of the whole man I Man has eyes only to see 
shadows, and truth appears a phantom to him. What 
is nothing, is all ; and what is all, is nothing to htm. 
What do I behold in all nature ? God, God every 
where, and still God alone. When I think, O Lord, 
that all being is in thee, thou exhaustest and swal>- 
low^st up, O abyss of truth, all my thoughts. I 
know not what becomes of me. Whatever is not 
thou disappears ; and scarce -so much of myself rc^ 
Inains. wherewithal to find myself again. Who sees 
thee not. never saw any thing ; and who, is not sen- 
sible of thee, never was sensible of any thing. He 
is as if he were not. His whcrfe life is but a dream. 
Arise, O Lord, arise. Let thy enemie&melt like wax, 
and vanish like smoke^ before thy face. How unhap- 
py is the impious soul, who far from thee is without 
God, without hope, without eternal comfort I How 
happy he who searches, sighs, and thirsts a^er thee. 
But fully happy he^ on whom are reflected the beams 
of thy countenance ; whose tears thy hand has wi- 
ped off; and whose desires thy love has already 
completed ! When will that time be, O Lord ? O 
fair day, without either cloud or end, of which thy- 
self shall be the sun, and wherein thou shalt run 
through my soul, like a torrent of delight I Upon 
this pleasing hope my bones shiver, and cry out : 
Who is like thte^ O Lord? My heart metta^and m^ 
J!€9h/a4nt8y O God ^fmy soul^ and my eteriial wealth. 
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CHAP. I. 



That the Idea of Ghd firo^es several ways hU actual 

Exiatence, 

THE only course to ayoid all error, is in my 
opinion, to donbt of all things, none excepted, where* 
of I do not 'find full eridence. For this reason I 
distrust all ftiy own pre-conceived notions. The 
clearness wherewith I have hitherto beliered myself 
to discover divers things, is not a reason for suppo- 
sing them true ; I distrust whatever we call the 
impression of sense ; and cannot bring myself to Re- 
lieve wonted principles and appearances of truth, if 
they have not a complete certainty. I cannot ima^ 
^ gihe that any thing less than evidence only^ and an 
entire certitude of whatever objects ought to prevail 
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with me, to g^ve my consent ; mid whensoever such 
conviction is wanting, I account them all as doubtful 
matters. 

Having laid down this rule, I redcon no more upon 
any of those beings, with which I have till now be- 
lieved myself encompassed ; possibly they are all 
delusions. I liave always owned, that every night 
, there is a time when I take myself to see what I really 
do not see, and to touch that which I do not touch ; 
this I have called the time of dreaming ; and who 
can assure me, that I am not always asleep, and that 
all my perceptions are not mere dreams ? 

If sleep in a certain degree may cause a delusion 
which waking may discover to be so, who can satisfy 
me, that waking is not another species of sleep, in a 
different degree, of which I can never rid myself; 
and whose delusion no other estate can discover. 
What difference can be supposed to be between one 
that is asleep and one ih&i is delirious from the vio- 
lence of a fever ? He that is asleep rambles only for 
the space of some hours, aiter which he awakes, and 
hereupon is presently convinced of the falsity of his 
dreams. He that is delirious has several sorts of 
dreams for several days together : recovery of health 
is to him, what awakening is to the other ; he per- 
ceives not his wanderings, till he gets rid of his sick- 
ness. Here then is a longer sort of delusion, but 
which, however, has its bounds, and which a man 
discovers when once he is freed from it. There 
are other yet longer delusions, such as continue for^ 
the whole life ; One out of his senses, ajid who is. 
incurably so, will persuade himself all his lifi long, 
that he beholds what is not before his eyes, and ne- 
ver_be sensible of his mistake : It is a dream for his 
whole life that possesses him, with his eyes open, and 
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"without his being a»leep. And how sh^l I assure 
myself, that I am not really in a like condition ? He 
that is in it, does not think he is so, but believes him- 
self as sui*e as I am, of his being otherwise. I do 
not more certainly believe than he, that 1 see what I 
seem to see : but how is it f I cannot, howevei> 
doubt in practice this is true. But now Ke that is 
out of his senses, can in practice doubt no more than 
I, of all that he conceives himself to see. This per- 
suasion inevitable in practice, is no good proof: per- 
haps it is in me, a& well as in this disordered person, 
only a misery attendant upon my condition%and an in- 
vincible occasion of error. However, he that dreams 
cannot keep himself from believing what these 
dreams represent to him ; it does by no means fol- 
low from hence, that Uiese dreams are tr^ue. So that 
howsoever this disordered person cannot help his be- 
lieving himself a king, or imagining that he sees what 
he does not ; yet does it not follow, that his royalty^ 
and all the other objects of his fancy are true. It 
may be m the nioment of what I call death, I may 
be roused out of all the heavy dreains of this life, af- 
ter the same manner as awaking in the morning un- 
deceives me,, as to all the dreams of the night ; or, 
as the curing of a fool sets him free from the errors 
that had made him so during the time of his folly. 

Ag^n, another thing is possible, and it is this : 
that the delusi(His which I observe to be of a longer 
continuance in aJbol, than in a man asleep, may yet 
be much longer and more constant in another, who 
neither sleeps nor is disordered in his head. It is 
possilde that when I awake, and in a great coolness of 
temper, I may be the sport of a delusion never to be 
removed ; and that no other condition will deliver 
me from this perpetual fallacy. What am I to do 

N 
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theh ? The least I can aim at, is to endearoorto pre- 
Ycnt being mistaken, by doubting of every thing for 
one moment. Is this a serious state and possible ? 
Or, would it not rather be a folly, worse than even 
the delusion which I am Istbouring to avoid ? It can- 
not be an instance of folly, not to affirm for certain^ 
what we do not find to be entirely so. If I be drawn 
to suppose things for which I have no manifest proof, 
I shall look upon myself to be like one that is all 
along insensibly sucked in by a torrent* and who con- 
tinually applies himself to catch hold on the branches 
of the trees that grow upon the bank. He that is 
very drowsy strives hard to overcome his sleepiness, 
but his sleepiness instantly overcomes him ; and no 
sooner is he fast asleep, but his reason disappears, his 
thoughts ramble, and he falls into ridiculous dreams. 
And again ; no sooner is he awake but he perceives 
his error, and the delusion of his dreams, into which 
nevertheless he falls again in three minutes. Thus 
perhaps it is, that I am between waking and sleeping, 
between a philosophical doubt, which is the onJy 
reasonable one, and the dream that deceives people 
in the common course of their life. 

To preserve myself from this delusion, I will en- 
deavour, at least from time to time, to betake my- 
self to my immoveable rule, never to admit of any 
thing but what is certain. In this very moment of 
my returning into myself, I will discard all my ra»h 
and hasty notions, will put myself in suspense, and 
distrust my own self as much as every thing I ap- 
•prehend to be about me. • 

This is the course I must take, if I will follow my 
reason ; which ought not to believe any thing, but 
what is certain, nor to doubt of any thing but what 
is doubtfol, till I meet with something tbat is in* 
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^cible by pure reason, to arrive at a certidnty of all 
that is termed nature ; and the Universe, the whole 
Universe is to be suspected to be jio better than a 
dream and a feble. Perhaps all nature is but a vain 
apparition : I confess this state of suspense aston- 
ishes and affrights roe. I own as to my inner man, 
it casts me into a profotmd solitude, and full of hor- 
ror; it perplexes me, it holds me as it were up in 
the air ; it cannot last for any time. I agree to it ; 
but it is reasonable hut for a mpment. My inclina- 
tion to suppose things,. whereof I have no manner of 
proof, is like the taste of children for stories and 
changes of fwjn. People love better to suppose a 
lie, than to keep themselves in a violent suspense 
about it, so as not to surrender themselves, save only 
to truth exactly demonstrated. 

O reason ! whither dost thou carry me ! where am 
I I what am 1 1 Every thiiig escapes me ; 1 cannot 
defeud myself from error, nor renounce the truth 
which flies from me. How long shall Ibe in doubt, 
which is such a sort of torment ? Oh the abys^ of 
darkness that frightens me 1 Shall I never believe 
any thing ? Or shall I believe without being certain ? 
"yVho will deliver me from this vexation ? 

Now a thought comes into my mind which de-^ 
serves, to be inquired into. If there is a being on 
whom I depend for mine, must he not be good and 
true ? And could he be so, if he would deceive me, 
and if he has sent me into the world only to be per- 
petually deluded ? But who has told me, that it is not 
a powerful, wicked, and deceitful being that has 
formed me ? Who is he that has told me, I was not 
^med purely by Chance^ and in an estate that natu- 
rally exposes to delusion ? Besides, how do 1 know, 
ithatl ^m not a voluntary cause of Eluding myself? 
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That I fall not into error, I will suspend my judg- 
ment, and will stay a moment in the universal doubt. 
It is my forwavdness to judge, that makes me liable 
to deceive myself. It may be h« that placed me in 
this world, has placed me here, with a design that I 
should remain always in doubt. It may be I abuse 
my reason, that I pass the bounds that are set me, 
that I give myself up to error whensoever I take 
upon me to judge. Therefore shall I judge no more, 
but examine all things, distrusting myself, and even 
him tha^has formed me, upon supposition.that I have 
been formed by a being superior to me ? 

In this uncertainty, which I am resolved to drive 
as far as it will go, ihere is one thing that stops me 
by the way. Am I then as desirous as can be to 
doubt of all things ? It is impossible for me to know 
how to doubt whether I am> Nothing can never 
doubt. And though I should happen to be in the 
wrong,' it follows even from my mistake, that I 
am something, inasmuch as what is not cannot be 
deceived. To doubt and to be mistaken, is certainly 
to think. And I who think, who doubt, who fear to 
be deceived, who dare not judge of any thing, could 
not do all this if I were nothing. 

But how comes it to pass that I intagine nothing 
cannot be able to think ? I immediately return an- 
swer to myself, he that pronounces nothing, hereby 
excludes, without reserve, ail sorts of propriety, all 
sorts of action, all paanner of being, and by^ conse- 
quence all thought. For thought is a sort of being 
and acting ; this I take to be very clear. But possi-^ 
bly I satisfy myself too easily. Let us then proceed 
a little farther, and precisely observe how this comes 
to be so clear to me. 

AU the clearness of this reasoning tu<:ns upon the 
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Icnewledge which I have of nothing, and that which 
I have of a thought. I know clearly that nothing has 
no power ; it does nothing, it receives nothing, it 
never has any thing. On the other side, I know clear* 
Jy, that to think is to act, it is to do, it is to have 
something. So that I know clearly, that actual 
thought can never agree to nothing. It is tlie clear 
idea of thought that shews me the incompatibility 
that is between nothing and it ; because that is a 
manner of being. From whence it follows, that 
When I have a clear idea of a thing, it is no longer in 
my power to go contrary to the evidence of this idea. 
The example I am upon shews this invincibly. 
Whatsoever violence I offer to myself, I cannot yet 
bring myself to doubt Whetlier that in me w:hich 
thinks has an existence. And it is no question but 
we have some verf clear ideas, as clear as those we 
have of thought. By consulting of which we shall 
be always determined to deny to a thing what its 
idea excludes, and to affirm of the very same thing 
that which its idea clearly includes in it. 
- But I talk of an idea, and I know not what It is. 
It is something which I cannot yet well explam. It 
is a light within me, which is not myself, which cor- 
rects me, prevents my being deceived, draws me by 
its evidence, and strikes me by its light. It is an in- 
ward rule of which I cannot judge, and by which, on 
the contrary, it is necessary that I judge of every 
thing I would judge of. It is a rule that compels 
me even to judge, as appear^ by the example of what 
1 am now inquiring into. For it is impossible for 
me to refraiti from judging that I am, since I think. 
The clearness of the idea I have pf the necessary 
existence of that which thinks, creates in me an ab- 
solute iaiibility to doubt whether I am. 

N 2 " ^ 
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My nile never to judge at all, for fear of beings 
deceived, is theh of no use, unless in things where I 
have no clear idea. But for those where I have an 
idea perfectly clear, this clearness forces me to judges 
whether I will or no ; I am no longer at liberty to 
hesitate. Though this same clearness of idea were 
a delusion, I could not but yield to it : 1 carry the 
doubt as far as I can, but I cannot drive it so far, as to 
contradict my clear rdeaSi I defy another more in- 
credulous, and more diffident than myself, to drive it 
farther. I defy him to cjoubt seriously of his exist- 
ence. That he may be able to doubt, it will be ne- 
cessary for him to believe that one may think, and 
yet not be. Reason has only its ideas, it has nothing 
in it wherewith to dppose them. She must first de* 

- part from herself, and set herself against herself, be- 
fore she can contradict herself. Though she could 
find nothing whereby to evince the certainty of her 
ideas, she has nothing in her that might serve for an 
instrument to invalidate what her ideas represent to 
her. And yet once more, it is true, that she may- 
doubt of what her ideas represent to her as doubtful. 
This doubt is so far from opposing these ideas, that 
on the contrary, it is a very exact course of following 
them, and siimitting to them. But as to those 
things, which they clearly represent, a man cannot 
hinder, either his conceiving them clearly, or his be- 
lieving J;hem with certainty. 

Wherefore, I conclude, three things* concieming 
the clear idea which I have of my existence, from nay- 
thought. The first is, that no man in good earnest 
can doubt, against an entirely clear idea. The se- 
cond is, that thouj^h even our ideas were dedfeitful> 

' they would draw us invincibly, whensoever they 
should have this perfect clearness. The third, that 
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we have nothing in us that gives us a right to doubt . 
of the certainty c^ our clear ideas. This would be to 
. doubt without knowing why, and this doubt would 
- have no appearance of truth ; for all the extent of our 
reason is so far fi*om. putting us upon rising against 
our ideas, that it consists only in our considering 
them as ovkr superior and immoveable rule. I know 
very well, that such as take pleasure in do\ibting, will 
always confound ideas entirely clear with those that 
are by no means so, and will make use of examples 
of such thing, whose ideas are obscure, and leave an 
entire liberty of opinion, to combat the certainty of, 
cl^ar ideas ; concerning which, a man is by no means 
to doubt. BvA I will at any time convince them, 
from their own experience^ if they be m good ear- 
neat* Whilst tliey shall doubt of every thing, I defy 
them to doubt whether that which doubts in them 
is a mere nothing. If the belief that I am, because 
I doubt, is an error, it is not only an incurable error, 
but moreover, it is such an error, that reason has no 
pretence for suspecting it to be so. 

The result of all this is, that great care is to be had, 
not to take an obscure idea for a clear one, which 
makes people hastily pass their judgments, and fall 
into error. As also that we must not, nor can ever 
seriously hesitate, as to those things which are man- 
ifestly included in our ideas. 

What I have been saying, is perhaps a sort of 
brightnefes^ which presents itself to me in the abyss 
of darkness, into which I am sunk ; yet possibly it is 
not the true day*light As great a desire as I have 
to see the. light, I am much rather for the most 
frightful obscurity, than a false light. The more 
precious truth is, the more I am afraid of meeting 
what might resemble it, but should not prove to b^^ 
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Oh truth ! if thou art any thing that canst he&r, and 
see me, hearken to my desires; behold the prepa- 
ration of my heart, and by no means suffer me to 
take thy shadow for thyself ; be jealous of thy glory : 
shew thyself, it will suffice me to have a sight of thee 4 
this I beg for thy sake, as well as my own. How 
long dost thou withdraw thyself from me ? But, whal 
do I say ? Peiiiaps truth cannot hear me. It is true 
my reascHi furnishes me with no occasion to doubt of 
my clear ideas. But how do I know my reason itself 
is not a false measure, for measuring all things ? 
Who has taught me, that this reason is not itself a 
perpietual delusion of my mind, seduced by a potent 
and deceitful spirit that is superior to mine ? Perhs^js 
this spirit represents to me as clear, what is most ab- 
&urd. Perhaps mere nothing is capable of thinking, 
and that whilst I think I am not. Perhaps one and 
the same thing may be and not be, at the same time. 
Perhaps a part is as great as the whole.. Thus am I 
thrown back into a strange uncertaintyV and am not 
allowed an impatient desire ofgetting out, how very 
uneasy soever this state be ; inasmuch as my impa- 
tience would be a bad disposition for attaining to the 
knowledge of the truth. Let .us therefore calmly 
weigh what has been said. 

I m ake the utmost difference ^jetween my free and 
changeable opinions, and my clear ideas, which I am 
never at liberty to change. Supposing they were 
iklse, it would be impossible for me to mend them ; 
and so I am beyond recovery devoted to error. 
Even those that would accuse me of imposing upon 
myself, if it were an imposition, are under the same 
necessity of always imposing upon themselves, as well 
As I . This error, such as it is supposed to be, is not an 
accident, it is a fixed state wherein we «re bom% It 
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£& their nature) and it is mine. This reason which 
deceives U3> is not a foreign inspiration, nor any thing 
from without that comes to incline our imnds to 
self-deceit, or that drives us into error. This deceit- 
ful reason is ourselves ; and if it be true that we are 
any thing, we are precisely this self-deceiving rea- 
son, since this reason is the foundation of our nature.. 
It must have been -that the superior spirit which 
should deceive us, would himself give us a felse na- 
ture, wholly inclinable to error, and incs^pable of truth. 
It must have been, that he has given us, as I may^sayr, 
inverted reason, and which should always take the 
contrary course to truth. A spirit that should have 
made mine after this manner, would not only be su« 
perior, but omnipotent : for a spirit that makes spi- 
rits, which raakes them of nothing, which finds 
nothing wrought in them, but makes, and puts aH 
things according to his desien^ and for his own plea- 
sure, makes a veason which is no reason, a reason 
that overtures reason itself, must be an omnipotent 
spirit : it must necessarilf Jbe the creator, and have 
made his work out of nothing : or, if he had made his 
work out of something, he would have been subject to 
this thing, whereof he had served himself in his pro- 
duction. That which he should have found already 
made, would be in the right and, primitive rule of 
mere nature. But to make us in such a manner, 
that all that is in us, and all that ourselves are, 
should be nothing but error and delusion^ it is ne- 
cessary, if I may say so,- that he has taken nothing 
in nature, and that he has formed all things pur- 
posely out of nothing, a being all new, and directly 
opposite to true reason. Is not this to be a creator ? 
Is not this to be omnipotent ? I am of opinion^ that 
being and^trv^h are the sa^e thiofg^ so as that a 
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thing » not any-&rther thaoi it is true) and that it is 
not true any farther than it is. According to this 
ruki an intelligent beJDg has no heing an^ farther 
than it has understanding : so that if a spirit were 
not indeed intelligent, it •could not be at all, for it has 
no other being but its understanding. But what is 
•understanding itself? He that says understanding), 
says essentially the knowledge of some truth. A 
pure nothing cannot be the object of understanding. 
No one has a conception of it ; no one had an idea of 
it, it cannot be represented to the mind. If then 
there were in all nature nothing of truth, nor reality, 
which is answerable to our ideas, our understanding 
itself, and by consequence our being, would have 
nothing of reality ; and we should know nothing, of 
what is true, either without us, or within us ; so nei- 
ther should we ourselves be any thing of what is 
true : we should be a doubting nothing, we should 
be a nothing which could not help being deceived, 
because it could not abstain from judging, and a 
nothing which always is Jh action, which thinks, and 
thinks again of its thought without ceasing ; a no- 
thing that makes reflections upon itself, that finds 
out itself; and lastly that flies from itself. What a 
strange nothing is this ? This is a monstrous nothing, 
that would deceive a superior spirit. Is it not to be 
more than omnipotent, to actupon nothing, as upon 
what i&true and real ? Furthermore, what a prodigy 
it is to make nothing to act, to believe any thing,, to 
speak to itself, as to another. I think therefore I am ; 
but not so, perhaps I think without being, and that 1 
am deceived, and am still no better than nothing. 

If this spirit is onmipotent, he cannot therefoi*e 
have given me a bemg, any farther than he has gi- 
-ven me «n understanding, for there is nothing intel- 
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ligible but what is real and true. vWherefore sup- 
posing that I am something, and something that is 
intelligent, an omnipotent creatqi; could not create 
me without enabling < me to understairKi the truth. 
It is not to be made a question whether be intended 
to deceive me or not. He could easily give mc k 
limited understandings and restrain it from the know- 
ledge of infinite truth. The reason is, a^ I have al- 
ready said over and over, because nothing is as inca- 
pable of being known* as it is of knowing. If I 
tiiink, it must be that I am something, and that what 
1 think is something likewise ; what I say of an om-' 
nipotent being, may be said with greater, strength of 
reason concerning Chance. Suppose that Chan.ce 
could form an intelligent being, and cause by a fortui- 
tous conjunction, that what did not think at all, would 
beg^n to think ; at least it could not cause a being that 
should think, to have thought without thinking of 
a truth ; for a lie is nothing, and nothing is not the 
object of thought. There is no thinking of any thing 
but a being, and tliat which is true ; for being and 
truth are the same thing. One may easily be deceiv- 
. ed in part, in joining together separate beings, with- 
out reason : but this error has a mixture of truth 
with it, and it is impossible to be deceived in the 
whole. This would be not to think any longer ; for 
thought would not subsist any longer, if it led entire- 
ly to what is false, and had no feal and true object : 
all terminates in this absolute despair^ and universal 
shipwreck of huAian reason, to profess that one and the 
same thing can at the same time both be and not be, 
think and not think at all ; or i-ather the conclusion 
must be, that one first being, though omnipotent^ 
has not been able to give us an understanding, in 
lomef degree, without giving us at the same time 
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isome portion of ^telUgible tmthf for the t)bject of 
our thoughts. 

I am very sensible) that after this reasoning, it re- 
mains to inquire, whether we can think without be- 
ing, and whether a thing can be and not be at the 
same time i but at least it is manifii^st, that if these 
two things are incompatible, a first being could not by 
its omnipotence create us intelligent,.and entirely de- 
prived of truth. 

Besides, if this superior being is a creator, and om- 
nipotent, he must needs be infinitely perfect. He 
cannot exist of himself, and be able to produce some- 
thing out of nothing, without having in himself a ful- 
ness of being, in as much as being, truth, goodness, 
perfection, cannot but be one and the same tbing,^ 
If he be infinitely perfect, he is infinitely true^ if he 
is infinitely true, he is infinitely opposite to error and 
a lie* In the mean while, if he had made my . rea- 
son false, and incapable of knowing the truth, he 
would have made it essentially evil ; and by conse- 
quence he would be evil himself, he wpuld love er- 
ror, he would be a voluntary cause ; and) in creating 
me, he would not have had an,y other end but delu- 
sion and deceit : it must therefore £»llow from hence, 
that he is incsqpable of creating me after tliis sort, or 
that he does not exist at all. 

I find plainly by my dreams, that I might have 
been created to be sometimes in a transient delusion. 
This delusion is rathet a suspension of my reason 
than truly an error. Diuing this delusion, I have 
nothing of freedom ; but in the very next moment, 
1 have my- thoughts clear, exact, and oine duly fol- 
lowing upon another, such as are above those of a 
dream, and make them all vanish. Hence this estate 
has been rightly called by the name o£ a transient 
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deiusiontand aa inability to i^eason with consequence :' 
but if keeping awake sKould deceive ^ne in like man* 
net, this would be a very different case ; my reason 
would be essentially &lse, because all my ideas^hich' 
are the foundation of my very reason, and m^ im- 
moveable in me, would stand in direct opposition to 
true reason. This would be an error of nature, and 
essential, out of which nothing could jdraw me. It 
would be necessary for me to make of me another 
self, and to erase all my ideas» to bring me to con- 
ceive the least truth ; or to speak more plainly, this 
new creature, which should begin to have some truth, 
would be of a different make ifrom myselfi it would 
be rather a new creature produced in my place, after 
my annihilation. / 

I fully comprehend, that a being, creator, ^nd in- 
finitely perfect, may now and then for a short space 
suspend my reason, by giving me confused Ideas, 
which deface and destroy one another, as I experi- 
ence in my dreams. These transient errors, if tiiey 
may be so called, are presently corrected by fixed 
thoughts; and the reflections that occur upi^n waking, 
I do not know, whether I can say so much, as that I 
make any true judgment, nor, by consequence^ diat 
I reaHy fall into error whilst I am asleep. I ack- 
nowledge, that upon opening my eyes it seems to 
me, that during my dredms, I have judged, have rea- 
soned, have been afraid, have hoped^ have loved* have 
hated, in consequ^w^e of>my judgments : but it may 
be, my judgments have not been true ones whilst I 
slept, any more than the acts of my- will. It may 
come to pass, that the images impriiHed in my brain 
in the day-time, may bestir themselves in the night, 
by a fortuitous motion of the spirit^. These images 
cf my thoughts) and of my inclinations when awake^ 

O 
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being thus excited, have made a new ♦track, tvhich 
has been accampanied with confused perceptions, and 
transient sensations, without any reflection or formal 
judgment at awaking. 1 can perceive these new- 
tracks of in^ages made whilst I was awake, and be- 
lieve, that in my dream 1 have joined together the 
judgments which they present, though I have not re- 
ally^ joined them whilst I was asleep. The memory 
is apparently nothing but a perception of tracks al- 
ready made ; so that when at my waking I perceive 
the tracks i*enewed Whilst I was asleep*! call to mind 
the judgments of the day, whereof the images of a 
uream m the night are composed ; and by conse- 
quence can readily believe myself to remember, that 
I have judged in my sleep, notwithstanding that I 
have not passed any real judgment. 

'Moreover, though I had even judged, and had re- 
ally been deceived in my dreams, I should not be 
surprized, that a being infinitely perfect and true, 
had permitted me to be deceived in the time when 
I slept. These errors do not inlluenCe me in any 
free and reasonable action of my life ; they do not 
make me to do any thing, either meritorious or of- 
fensive ; they are neither an abuse of reason, nor a 
settled opposition to truth ; they are presently re- 
dressed by the judgments which I pass at my wa- 
king, and which are followed by a will that is free. 

I am aware, that the first being may be pleased to 
bring truth out of error, as well as good out of evil, 
by permitting me in my sleep to have deceitfcil 
dVeams, by means of a suspension of the spirits. By 
this experience he shews nae some great truths: 
for what is more proper to discover the weakness of 
my, reason, and the nullity of my mind, than to prove 
this periodick and foevitable wandering of fny 
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thoughts ? It is a regular delirium) which takes up 
near the third part of my life, and which admonishes 
me, with respect to the two other thirds, that 1 
am to be difhdent, and bring down my pride. It 
teachee me that my very reason is not my own pro- 
perty, but is lent m»e, and witlxlrawn by tiirns, so as 
that I am not £d>le ta retain it when it fiies from me, 
nor recal it when it is gone, nor resist the delusions 
which its absence causes in me, nor have, by my own 
endeavours, any part fn its return. Here then you 
see a time of error well employed, if it puts me into 
the right way to know myselC, and arise to that wis- 
dom, without which ^11 my own is but folly. But 
what comparison can be made between this so tran- 
sient M^d so profitable a delusion, and a state of error, 
from whence nothing can extricate me, and where 
my most evident reason would be of itself an inex- 
haustible fund of seduction and lying f A nature and 
essence wholly of error, and which would be a de- 
privation of reason, a nature all false, and all evil ; 
or that I may better express it, which would not be 
at all a positive nature, but an absolute nuHity in all 
respects, can never be the work of a creator, that 
is all-good, all-true, and all-powerful. 

This is what my reason represents to me, touch- 
ing itself; and this, a& it seems- to me, is what I 
clearly find, whensotever I consult it. Well then, is 
the universal absolute doubt, wherein I intrench my- 
self, any mpore sure ? By no means: for we deceive 
ourselves as much in doubting, when there is no 
more occason for it. Tadotri^t, is to judge> that a 
thing is not to be believed. ^ Suppose that a thing 
ought to be believed, and that I' groundlessly hesitate, 
I am deceived in doubting of the whole ; and I am 
at a standj in regard of the truth that represents it - 
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cjclf to me. What shall I do then ? My last hope ie 
aaatched from me ; I have not so much as the last 
Had consolation left me, of escaping error, by in- 
' trenchmg myself in tlie doubt. Where am 1 ? What 
um 1 1 Whither am 1 going? Where shall I stop 
myself? But how can f stop myself? If I renounce 
my reason, and it is suspected by me, in what it 
presents me as most clear, 1 ^am reduced to this 
extremity of doubting. If one and the same thing 
can at the same time both be and not be, I have 
nothing to catch at^ whereby to stop myself. In 
nO frightful a descent I must necessarily dix>p to 
the bottom of this abyss. And oh ! that 1 could stay 
there : but this abyso into which I am fallen casts me 
back, and the doubt seems to me as subject to error, 
as my old opinions. If an omnipotent beings in£« 
liitciy good and true, has made me to know the truth 
by the right reason he has given me, I am inexcu- 
jiable in blinding myself by a capricious doubt, and 
my universal doubt is a monster. If on the other 
hand, my reason is false, I do not fail of being excu- 
sable in following it. For what can I do better thai> 
td serve myself fiiitlifully of whatever is in me, to try- 
to go the right way to truth ? Is it permitted me to 
iiuspect, without any foundation, eitiier inward or 
outward, all that appears to me alike at all times, 
icason, certainty, evidence ? It^^were n^uch better 
therefore to follow this evidence, which necessarily 
draws me, which I cannot suspect on any side, which 
agrees with all I can conceive of an omnipotent be- 
ing, which may have made ixie; in fine, against 
which I can find no foundation for a solid doubt ; tha» 
to give myself up to a' loose doubt which may be it- 
self an error, and a hesitation of my weak mipd, which 
remains uncertain for want of knowing how to 1^; 
hold of the truth by a firm and constant view. 
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Wherefore beliold me resolved at last, to believe I 
think) since I doubt ; and that I am> since I think : for 
nothing cannot tlvnk, and one and the sanae thing can- 
not at the same time be and not be. These truths, 
which I begin to know, and the discovery whereof has 
cost my mind so ^^ar, are yery few. If I stop here, I 
know none in all nature but myself, ^nd this solitude 
fills me with horrqr. Moreover, if I know my sel f, yet 
J do not at ail know myself. It is true, I am something 
that knows itself, and whose nature is to know. But 
whence is it I .come ? Did I proceed from nothing i 
Or indeed have I been always? What is this tliat 
would commence thought in me ? Is that which 
> I seem to behold all |ibout me any thing ? O truth, 
you begin to shine before my eye^ ! I see a feeble 
ray of growing light peep above the horizon, in the 
midst of a profound and fearful i?ight : go on to break 
quite through my darkness ; clear up by little and 
little the confusion wherein I am sunk I It appears 
to me that my heait is right before you^ 1 fear no- 
thing but error ; I am as much afraid of resisting evi- 
dence, and not believing what deserves to be believed, 
xis to believe too lightly t^hat which is uncertain. O 
tmth, come to me I shew yourself all pure : let me 
see you, and I shall be fi\lly satisfied in seeing you. 

All my cares for doubting call then no longer hin- 
der my certain belief of several truths. The first is, 
that I think when I doubt. The second, that I am ^ 
thinking being ; that is tp say, whose pati^ire is to 
<hink ; for as jjet I Jcnow no more of myself. The 
third, on which the other former two depend, is that 
one and the same thing cannot exist and not ^xist at 
the same time ; for if I could ,at the same time be 
and Jiot be, I itiight also think and yet not .be. The 
tbiir|^,;th^t my /reason CQnsists pnjy ii> my cle^iT ide^, 
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for to make, it is.Becessaiy to be ; a nQlhing makes 
nothmg i so that to make me^ it would have been 
necessary that I should have been before I was, which 
is a manifest contradiction. Have I always had a 
f being ? Am I of myself? It seems to me that I hav^ 
^ot been always ; I am not convinced that I am npWf 
any otherwise than by thought ; if I had always had ^ 
4>eing, I should have always thought ; if X had alw:ays 
ithought, should I have had no remembrance of my 
thoughts ? That which I call memory, is what puts me 
-in mind of<what I fcad thought of heretofore. My 
-tboughte reflect upon themselves, so thatin thinking I 
perceive that I think, and my thought knows its own 
self. I have a knowledge of it itemaining, when itself 
is past;9 whereby J recollect it whensoever I please. 
And this is what I call remembrance. So .that it is 
highly probable that ifl had thought, J should have 
Md ^me remembrance crfit. Nevertheless it.might 
possibly happen, that some unknowuxand foreign 
cause, some powerful being, and superior to ipine, 
might thave had such influence upon me, as to take 
away from ;m0 the perception of those my former 
thoughts, and produced in me what I call oUivion. I 
actually find by experience, that some of my thoughts 
escape me in such a manner, that I never recover 
ithem more. Some of them also are suddenly so lost 
^that upon t^i* account I do not at all think that I 
have GV^r thought them. But what should this fo- 
jreign power supi^iofito mine be, that shpuld hinder 
any thou^t from recoUeo^ng itself, and perceiving 
its. exigence, as^it naturally does ? In this uncertain- 
ity I suspend my judgment according to my rule, and 
<tuflm myself to the other 44e by a shorter cQur*e. 
*Ani I of myself, orilrom another ? tf 1 9^ of ^myself, 
<^4oHoiiiw<tihftt litave alvaysbee;!, >Q<5ft^.e,I.^5en- 
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tially carty wUhin me^ as I may so say, the cause of . 
' my existence ; that which makes me exist to day^ ' 
must necessarily niake me to have existed, and im- 
mutably .from all eternity. If on the contrary, I am 
fronx anotl^er, after a changeable and dependent 
manner, this other, .whosoever it be, has caused n^ | 
to proceed from nothing into being. 

He that says a passage from nothing into being, 
says a succession wherein we begin to be, cmd where 
noticing, or not being, precedes existence. All my 
inquiry then is to be, whether I am of myself, or not ? 

In order to this inquiry, I must be sure to stick to 
one of my principle rules, which is an universal key 
to all truth ; which is to consult my ideas, and affirm 
nothing but what they clearly contain in them. 

To explain this, it will be requisite to put together 
eertdn points which appear evident U> me. Being, 
truth, and goodniess, are the very same tiling ; as I 
thus prove. Goodness and truth cannot agree to 
nothing ; for nothing can never be either true or 
good, in any degree. Wherefee truth and good- 
ness can agree only to a being. In like manner, 
being cannot agree to any thing but what is true ; ibr 
' what is enurely ^dse, is not at all ; and what is partly 
false exists also ooty in part. The case is the same 
with goodness ^ what is but a little good has but lit- 
tie «f being; whatis better has more of being; what 
has no goodness at alU has no being at aU. Evil is 
not a real being 'y iAh only the absence of good, as 
a shadow is the ^sence of tight. It is true, there 
are divers things undoubtedly real and positive, 
which are called evils, not because of the reality and 
truth of their nature, which is good in itself so far 
as it reaches, but titrough-a want of certain good 
Which it o^ht to have>bal has not. Hence I can* 
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not be deceived in believing that truth and goodness 
are only being. Goodness and truth being real, smd 
yet having no other reality but being, it Ibliovps clear- 
ly, that to be true, to be good, and merely t© be, is 
the same thing But as J can conceive a thing to 
I be more or less> so I can ^Iso conceive it to be more 
or less true, more or less good. 

Upon these principles 1 return to the being which 
was of itself ; and 1 find it was in the utmost per* 
lection. Whatever is of itself is eteraal and im- 
mutable ; for it always carries within itself the cause 
and necessity of its being. It can receive nothing 
from without ; for whatsoever it should receive from 
without, could never make the same thing with it, 
nor^ by consequence add to its perfection ; fsr what 
is of a communicated and variable nature, can never 
make the same being with that which is of itself, and 
incapable of changes. The distance and dispropor- 
tion between such parts would be infinite ; so that 
they could never compose amongst themselves a true 
whole. No one therefore may add any thing to his 
truth, to his goodness, and to his perfection. He is 
of himself all that he can be, and he can nev^r be 
less than he is. To be thu&« is to exist even to the 
highest degree of being, and by consequence to the 
supreme degree of truth and perfection. 

Give me a communicated and dependent being, and 
conceive it as perfect as you "Ipleaseyeven to infinity, 
it will still remain infinitely short of that which^ ia of 
itself. What comparison is there between a bor- 
rowed, unsettled being, capable of losing and of get- 
ting, and ready to fall back to its former state, and a ^ 
being necessary, independent, immutable, which in * 
its independency can rej^eive nothing from another, ' 
which always ha& been, and always will be, and 
which find^ in itself whatsoever it Qught to be ? 
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Inasmuch) as the being which is of itself, does af- 
ter thia manner surpass the perfection of every cre- 
ated •being that can- possibly be con^eired, though 
we raise our thoughts even to iiifinity ; it follows 
that a being that is of itseliv is in the supreme degree 
of being, and consequently is infinitely perfect in its 
essence: ' 

Now we are to inqtiire, whether what I call me^ 
which thinks, which reasons, and knows itself, is that 
immutable being, which subsists of itself, or not ? 
That which I call myself^ or my mind, is at any^ infi- 
nite diHitante from infinite perfection. I am igno- 
ranty 1 am decc^ived, I am undeceived^ at least I 
imagine myself to be undeceived : 1 doubt, and often- 
times the doubt, which is an imperfecfion, is the 
better part for me ; sometimes \ am in iove with my 
errors, I am obstinate, and am afraid of being unde- 
ceived ; I grow diffident, and say the contrary to 
what I thic^. I receive another*s instruction, am 
reprehended, and there was good reason for doing 
k, I receive then the truth from this other. But 
what is yet much more, 1 will, and I will not ; my 
will is changeable, uncertain, contrary to itself ; and 
can fconceive myself superlatively perfect, an^ngst 
so many, changes and defects ; amongst many sorts 
of ignorance, and involuntary errors, and even vol- 
untary too ? If it is manifest, that I am in no wise 
infinitely perfect, it is manifest also that I am not 
fhmi'ntyself. If I am not from myself, it must 
needs be that I' am from another j for I have already 
clearly professed, that I had it not in my power to 
produce myself. If I am from another, it must be 
that this other that has made me pjass from nothing 
into being, be of himself, and by consequence, infi- 
hitely perfect, That ^vliidi causes a thing to pass 
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from ncything into being, noton^y is to bave a Wmg 
of itself, but nuH*eover an infinite power of comuni- 
cating it ; for there is an infinite distance from no- 
thing even to existence. If any tiding could sbdd to 
vhat is infinite^ it must be owned,- that the fruitful- 
ness of creating would add infinitely to the ii^nite 
perfection of a being, which is from itself. -There- 
fore thi« being* which is from itself, and &om whom 
I am^ is infinitely perfect, and this is called God. 
All these propositions are ckar, and nothing can stop 
me in their connexion tor of what shall i doubt ? 
Is it not true, that what is of itself^ fully and perfect, 
ly is ? It is past doubt, if I may be allowed to say so>. 
that it is the most a being of all beings^ and by conse* 
quence infinitely perfect. My spirit tlicn is not of 
itself, for it is by no m.eans in thia infinite perfec- 
tion ; in acknowledging this I need not lear to be 
deceived. And I shouldbe very grossly deceived, if 
I doubted ever so little : it is tiierefore unquestiona>o 
ble, tliat I am not of myself, but from another. Once 
more, this other, if he liimself came &om nothing, 
could not bring me from thence : he that has no be^ 
ing but from another, cannot preserve it of himself ; 
so far is he from being able to bestow it upon one 
xhm, has it not. To cause that which was not, to be- 
gin to be, is to dispose of being as one's own, and to 
have infinite power. For no ix)wer can be conceiv- 
ed finite in any degree, that is not below this ; whence 
the being by which I am^ is in the highest degree of 
being aiid power; it is infinitely perfqct, and I see 
nothing any more that gives the least colour of doubt 
about it. 

Lo ! here at l^st the first ray ci truth that shines 
before my eyes. But of what truth ! that of the first 
being. O truth more precipus of itself and alone. 
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than all others put together, that I can discover 1 a 
truth that serves ihe instead of all others. Nay, I am 
no more ignorant of any -thing, since I know that 
which is all ; and that all which is besides it, is no- 
thing. O truth universal, infinite^ immutable^ it is 
you yourself therefore that I know ; it is you that 
have made me, and who have made me by yourself; I 
should be as if I were not at all, if I had no knowledge ' 
of you. Why have I been so long unacquainted with 
you ? Whatsoever I believed 1 saw without you was 
not at all true, for nothing can have any degree of 
truth in it, but by yott alone. O prime truth ! till 
this time I have seen nothing but shadows, my whole 
life has been but adream i I profess that to this pre se nt 
I have known but few truths ; but it is not a multi- 
tude that I seek after. O precious truth, O fruitful 
truth, O the caily truth ! in you alone I find all, and 
my curiosity is exhausted. L rom you aH truths pro- 
ceed, all beings as from th^ source I In you 1 liod 
the immediate cause of all : your boun,dIess power 
totally absorbs me in the contemplation of it. I have 
got the key of all l^e mysteries of nature, how that 
1 hs^ye discovered their author. O wonder, that ex- 
plainest to me all others I you are incomprehensible, 
but you jnake me comprehend every thing ; you are 
incomprehensible, and I rejoice at it. Your infinity 
astonishes and overwhelms me ; it is my consola-: 
tion ; i am in a rapture at your being so great, that 
I cannot see you all entire ; it is in respect to this 
infinity 1 acknowledge you the being which his ex- 
tracted me out of nothing : my spirit feints under 
so great majesty ; happy in kissing your eyes, but 
not being. able to bear with my sight the brightness 
of your glory .^ 

All things 1 have hitherti remarked^ let me see . 
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that I have in me an idea of infinite, and of an infi- 
nite perfection. It is true I cannot exhaust an infi- 
nite, nor comprehend it ; that is to say, 1 cannot 
know so much of it as is intelligible. Nor ought I 
to be daunted at this, for I have already acknowledg- 
ed, that my understanding is finite ; and by conse- 
quence it catlnot reach what is infinitely intelligible. 
Nevertheless, it is certain, that 1 have a precise idea 
of infinity. I discern most clearly what agrees to it, 
and what will by no means agree to it : I never raskc 
any difficulty in excluding all the properties of finite 
numbers and cfuantities. The very idea that 1 have 
of an infinite, is neither confused nor negative ; for 
it is merely by excluding all boundaries, that I form 
to myself an infinite. He that says a boundary, 
speaks of a simple negation ; on the contrary, he that 
denies this negation, affirms something that is posi- 
tive in the highest degree. Therefore the term in- 
finite, though it appears as I speak it^ a negative 
term, and means only not finite; is nevertheless most 
positive. It is the wowl finite, whose true sense is 
most negative. Nothing is so negative as a bounda- 
ry ; for he that says a boundary, says a negation of 
all farther extension. It is fit then' I accustom my- 
self always to look upon the term finite, as being a 
negative ; and consequently that of infinite is most 
positive. A double negation is an affirmation ; 
•^vhence it follows, that an absolute negatioti of all 
negation, is an expression the most positive that a 
man can conceive, and the highest affirmation. 
Wherefore the infinite is infinitely affirmative by its 
signification, though it appears negative in grarh- 
matical construction. In denying all bounds, what I 
conceive is so precise /ind so positive, that it is im- 
possible ever to^nake me take any other thing ^ fop 
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this. Give me a finite tiling as prodigious as you 
please, and make it after such a manner as by abun- 
dantly surpassing all sensible measure, it becomes 
as infinite to my imagination, yet remains finite to 
niy judgment. I conceive a boundary even then 
when I cannot imagine it. I cannot point out where 
it is, but I know clearly it is ; and far fi^om its being 
confounded with what is infinite ; I conceive with 
evidence, that it is yet infinitely distant from the idea 
which I have of what isktruly infinite. If any comes 
to tell me of an infinite, as a medium between limit- 
ed and infinite, I shall answer, that this indefinite 
cannot signify any thing, unless it signify something 
truly finite, whose bounds escape the invagination 
withoutescaping the judgment. But lastly whatso- 
ever is^ not precisely infinite, of whatever excessive 
greatness it be, falls infinitely short of resembling it. 
I have not only the idea of what is infinite, but I have 
moreover that of an infinite perfection : perfect and 
good is>4:he same thing : and goodness and being are 
moreover the same thing. To be infinitely good 
and perfect, is to be infinitely. It is certain that I 
conceive an infinite being, and infinitely perfect. I 
distinguish clearly from this all beings of a limited 
perfection : and I should never suffer myself to be 
dazzled any more at an indefinite pei'fection^ than at 
an indefinite body. Therefore it is true, and I am 
not at all deceived in saying, that I always carry with 
me, notwithstanding that I am finite, an idea which 
represents tome an infinite thing. Whence have I 
met with this idea which is so very far^ above me, 
which infinitely surpasses me, which astonishes 
me, which makes me disappear to my own eyes, 
which renders me an infinite present ? Whence 
comes it ? Where have t met with it \ In nothing, 
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nothing of what is finite can give mc it; for a 
finite in no wise represents an infinite, whereto it 
is iniinitety unlike. If no finite, how large soevei; 
it be, can ever give me the idea of a true infinite j 
how is it, that a mere nothing sliould give me ill 
It is manifest, be^desi that I could not give myself 
it ; for I am finite as. all other things are,- of which 
I can have any idea. I am so far from able to com>- 
prehend, that I invent an infinite, if there be no true 
one. Nor is it in me to comprehend how a real in* ^ 
finite without me, has been able to imprint in me^ 
who am bounded, an image resembling -the infinite 
nature. It must be then» that the idea of an infinite 
is come to me from without ; and I am very much 
astonished, tiiat it could enter. And yet once more : 
whence hav£ I this marvellous representation of the 
infinite, which resembles the infinite, but has no like- 
ness of any thing that is infinite ? It is in me ; it is 
more than me ; it appears to me all, and is nothing ; - 
I cannot deface it, nor darken, nor lessen, nor con- 
tradict it. It is in me : I have not put it there : 1 
have found it there, and I have only found it therci, 
because it was there before I sought for it. There 
it remains unchangeable, even when I think not of it 
at all, and when I am. thinking of some other thing. 
I find it again as oft as I search for it : and it many 
times presents itself, though I do not in the least seek 
after it. It depends not on me ; but I depend upon 
it. If I go astray, it calls me back, it corrects me, 
it rectifies my notions ; and though I examine into 
it, I can neitlier correct it, nor doubt of it, nor judge 
it ; it is that which judges me, and corrects me. 

If what I perceive, is an infinite present to my 
mind, this being is then infinitely perfect : if on the 
contrary, it is a representation of m Infinite imprint- 
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ed in me ; thisVesemblance of the infinite should be 
Ihifinite j for the finite does in nothing answer the 
infinite, and jso cannot be a true representation. It 
must therefore be, that what truly represents the in- 
finite, has sometliing of infinite, whereby to resemble 
and represent it. This image of the divinity itself 
will therefore b«~a second God, like the first in infi- 
nite perfection. How will this be received and con- 
tained in my limited judgment ? Besides, who shall 
huve made this infinite representation of an infinite 
to furnish me with it ? Shall itself have made itself 
the infinite image of en infinite ? Should it have nei- 
ther original,^ccording to which it should be matle, 
nor any real cause that has produced it ? Where ai-e 
we now ? And what an heap of extravagances is here. 
We may then invincibly conclude, that it is a thing 
infinitely perfect that is present to my mind, when I 
conceive it.. 

I have already found this, when I acknowledge 
that there necessarily is in nature a being that is of 
itself, and by consequence infinitely perfect. I have 
owned that I am not this being, because 1 am infi- 
nitely below infinite perfection. I have owned it to be^ 
without me, atid that I am from it. Now I discover . 
that it has given me its idea, in making me conceive 
an infinite perfection, conceding which T cannot 
mistake ; for whatever limited perfection presents 
itself to me, T hesitate not about it, its being limited 
makes me presently reject it ; and I say to it in my 
heart', you are not my God. You arc not injiiiitcly. 
You nre not from yourself. Whatever fierfection^ 
you have^ theteis a fioint and measure beyond ivhich 
you have nothing farther ^ and are nothing. It is by 
1X0 means so with my God, who is all. He is, and 
Jle never ceases to be. He is, and has as to himself 
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neither degree nor measure : he is, aad Nothing is, 
except froiw him- Such is what I conceive; and* 
since I conceive it, it is : for it is not at all to be 
wondered at, that he should be, since nothing, as I 
have observed, cati be but from him. Bat -what 
is wonderful and incomprehensible is, that I being 
feeble, limited, and defective, can have a conception 
of him. He must be necessarily the object of my 
thought, but more the cause of my thinking, as he 
is the cause of my being, and raises that which is 
finite, to think of the infinite. See here what a pro- 
digy I always can-y with me. f am myself a prodi- 
gy. Being nothing, at least being only a borrowed 
Umited, transitory being, I lay hold on the inlinite 
and immutable. Whilst I conceive, hence, I cannot 
comprehend my ownself. I embrace all, and am 
nothing. I am a nothing that knows the infinite. I 
want words to express my admiration of myself, 
and my contempt of myself at the same time. O 
God 1 O the most a being of all beings ! O being, 
before whom 1 am as if I were not at all ! Do you 
dhew yourself to me, and nothing of all that is not 
you, can resemble you. I see y6u ; it is you your- 
self: and the ray that proceeds from your face, sa- 
tisfies niy heart, whilst I wait for the full day of the 
truth. 

But the fundamental rule of all certainty, which I 
laid down at the first, evidently discovers to me the 
truth of the first being ; I said, that if reason be reason, 
it consists only in the unbiassed and faithful consulta" 
tion of my ideas. I know not how to judge of it, and 
I judge of all things by it. If any thing seems to me 
certain and evident, it is that my ideas represent it 
to me as such, and I am no more at liberty to doubt 
of it. If on the contrary any thing appears to me 
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iSalse and absurdf it is because mjr ideas disagree with 
k : in a word, in all my judgments whether ?iffirma- 
tive or negative, they are always my unchangeable 
ideas that determine what I think. I must there- 
fore renounce forever all reason, which 1 am not at 
liberty to do, or follow my clear ideas without fear oi 
being deceived. 

When I inquire, whether nothing can think, in- 
stead of a serious inquiry, I am rather inclined to 
laugh. Whence comes this ? It is from the idea of 
my thoughts, clearly including something positive 
and real in it, which agrees only to a being. An at- 
tention only to this idea, shew* a manifest ridicu-' 
lousness in my question. The case also is the same 
with divers other questions. Ask a child of four 
years old. whetlier the table in the chamber, where 
he is, walks of itself and plays like him ? and in- 
stead of answering, he will laUgh at you. Ask a 
country labourer, whether the trees of a close have 
^ kindness for him ? Whether his cows have advised 
him in his domestic affairs ? Whether his plough 
has a great deal of spirit ? He will answer, you make 
a jest of him. 

In good truth, all these questions are so ridicu- 
lousf as to shock the most ignoratit labourer, and the 
most innocent child. Wherein consists the ridicu- 
lousness of this ? To what may it be precisely ascri- 
bed ? Every one will say, to shdck common sense* 
But, what is this common sense ? Is it not the first 
notions which all men have of the same things ? This 
common sense* which is always, and in all respects 
the same ; which prevents inquiry ; which makes it 
ridiculous to. inquire into some sorts of questions; 
which instead' of inquiring, makes a man laughs 
ivhether he >f ill or ho } which reduces a man to that 
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pass, that he cannot doubt, how earnestly soever he en* 
deavours to bring himself into a true doubt : this cam- 
tnon sense) which is that of all men : this sense, which 
waits only to be consulted ; which shews. itself upon 
the first cast of the eye, and immediately discovers 
the perspicuity, or the absurdity of a question. Is 
not this what I call my ideas ? See here then these 
ideas, or general notions, which I can neither con- 
tradict, nor inquire into ; according to which, on the 
contrary, I examine and deterniine all things ; in- 
somuch, that I laugh instead of answering, as oft as , 
any proposes to me, what is clearly opposite to that 
which these immutable ideas set before me. 

This principle is certain, and only its application 
can at any time fail : that is to say, that I must with- 
out hesitation follow all my clear ideas ; but withal, ' 
great heed is to be taken, never to take for a clear 
idea, that which contains in it something that is ob- 
scure. Thus would I have you exactly follow this 
rule in the things I am going to consider. 

rhave already professed, that 1 have the idea of a 
being infinitely perfect. I have remarked, that this 
being is of itself, supposing it to be. That it is ne- 
cessarily. That a man can never conceive it other- 
wise, than as existing, because he conceives its es-' 
sence to be. That, it exists always of itself. If a 
man cannot conceive it otherwise than as existing, 
inasmuch as existence is included in its essence, lie 
can never conceive it as not actually existing, and, 
only as bemg simply possible. To place it out of ac- 
tual existence, in the class of things purely possible, 
is to nullify its idea. It is to change its essence : 
and by consequence, it is to be no longer it. It is to 
take another being for it, whereby to be able to im- 
agme what can never agree to it. It is to destroy the 
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supposition. It is to contradict himself. We must 
therefore eitherabsolutely deny, that we have any idea 
of a necessary being, and infinitely perfect ; or must 
own, that \ve can never conceive it otherwise than 
actually existing, which makes its essence If then it 

• be time, that we conceive it, and if we cannot con- 
ceive it, but in this manlier, I may justly conclude, 
according to my own rule, and without fear of being 
deceived, that it always actually exists. 

1 . It is certain I have an idea of this being, seeing 
it must necessarily be, that therd is one. If I my- 
self am not this being, it must be, that I have re- 
ceived existence from it. I not only conceive it, 
but moreover, I evidently see a necessity in nature 
that it should be. It must be, either ^that every 
thing is necessary, or that one only necessary being 

. has made all the others : but in either the one, or 
the other of these two suppositions, it however re- 
mains equally true, that we cannot be without some 
necessary being. I conceive this being, and its ne- 

' cessity. 

2. The idea which I have, clearly includes tire 
actual existence. I distinguish it not from all other 
beings, but by this. It is only by this actual ex- 
istence, that I conceive it. Take this away from it, 
^d it is no more any thing : leave it to it, it remains 
all. It is therefore clearly included in its essence, as 
the existence is included in the thought. It is not . 
a greater truth to say, he that says to think, says 
to be ; than that whosoever says to be from one's self, 
says essentially an actual and necessary existence. 
Wherefore it may justly be affirmed of a simple idea, 
of the being infinitely perfect, that it has an actual 
existence ; after the same manner as I affirm my 
actual existence, from txiy at^tual tjbought. 
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Perhaps I shall be told, that this Is a sophism. It 
is true, will some say. that this being exists neces- 
sarily^ upon supposition it does exist : but, how shall 
we know that it does in reality exist ? Whosoever 
makes this objection^ understands neither the state 
of the (question, nor the importance of the terms. 
The question here is, how to judg^e of the existence 
of Cod, as we are obliged to judge with respect to 
all other beings, by the qualities that agree, or dis- 
agree with their essence ? If actual existence is as 
inseparable from the essence of God, as reason, for 
example, is inseparable from man ; we must con- 
clude, that God essentially exists, ^vith the same cer- 
tainty, as we conclude, that man is essentially rea- 
sonable. 

Now that we have clearly seen, that reason is es- 
sen^al to man, we do not set ourselves to conclude, 
after a childish manner, that man is reasonable, sup- 
pose he be reasonable, but do conclude absolutely 
and seriously, that he can never be otherwise than 
reasonable. Just thus^, when a man has once owned 
that actual existence is essential to the necessary 
and infinitely perfect being which we conceive, he has 
no time to stop ; he is necessarily to bestir himself, 
and proceed to the end : in a word he must conclude, 
that this being ^xists actually and essentially ; so as 
that it can never cease to be. If this reasoning ab- 
stracted from all sensible things, affects not some 
minds through its extreme simplicity, and its ab- 
straction, instead of weakning its force, it augments 
it ; for it is not founded upon any of those things, 
which serve the senses, or the imagination: the 
whole is reduced to two rules, the one of pure me- 
taphysicks, which we have already settled, which is 
to consult our dear and unchangeable ideas; tb^ 
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* Other is purely logical, to draw the immediate con* 
seouence, and affirm precisely of a thing, what its 
clear idea contains. 

Thus that which indisposes some miiids for a con* 
elusion so evident in itself is, that they are not ac- 
customed to reason certainly, upon what is abstracted 
and insensible ; it is their falling into an habitual 
prejudice of reasoning concerning the existence of 
God, as they reason about the f ualities of creatures, 
not seeing how absurd their sophism is. In this 
case they are to reason about the existence ivhich is 
essential, as We reason co'ncerning the understandirifjf 
which is essential to man : the existence of man is^riot 
necessary ; but supposing that it be so, it is essential 
to him to be intelligent. Whence it may be affirm- 
ed at all times c^man, that he is an intelligent being, 
when hcexists. As to God, actual existence is es- 
sential to him ; for which reason it is always, to be 
affirmed of him ; not tliat he actually exists suppo- 
sing he existSj. which would be ridiculous and iden- 
tical, as the schools speak ; but that he actually ex- 
ists, since essences cannot be changed, and that his 
imports actual existence. If one were resolved to 
contemplate abstracted things, which are evident of 
themselves, he would laugh as much at those who 
doubt herepf, as a child laughs when askcd^ whether 
the table plays with it ? Whether a stone speaks to 
it ? Whether its baby has a great deal of spirit ? 

Wherefore it is true, O my God, that I find you 
on every side* I have already seen, that there want- 
ed a being in nature, necessary and from itself; that 
this being was necessarily perfect and infinite ; that 
I was not that being, and that I had been made by it : 
tiiis was already to discern, and to have found you. But 
I find you again still another way : you come forth, if 
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I may say so, from the l>ottom of myself on all skies. 
This idea which I carry within me, of a being ne- 
cessary and infinitely perfect, what does it say, if I 
hearken to it at the bottom of my heart ? Who has 
placed it there, if it be not you ? Whom can it re- 
present, if it be not you ? A lie is nothing, could that 
represent to me a supreme and universal truth ? 
Thisinhnite idea of the infinite in my bounded mind, 
is it not the seal of the all-powerful worker, who hath 
impressed it upon his work ? 

Farther, does not this idea teach me, that you are 
aheays actually and necessarily, as my other ideas 
teach me, that other things may be from you, or not 
be, as it pleases you ? I as evidently see your neces- 
sary and immutable existence, as I see my own bor- 
rowed and subject to change. To doubt of this, we 
must doubt of reason itself, which consists only in 
these ideas t we must believe the essence of things, 
and contradict our own selves. All these different 
manners of arriving at you, or rather of finding you 
in myself, are interwoven, and mutalJy support each' 
other. Thus, O my God, when a man is not afraid 
to see youy nor has sore eyes, which avoid the light, 
every thing serves to discover you, and entire na- 
ture speaks only of you. Nor can we conceive even 
this,. without conceiving you. It is in vour pure and 
universal light, that the inferior light is seen, by 
-which all particular objects are clearly shewn. 
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G H A P. II. 

Jl Refutation of the Printi;ldee of Spinoza. 

THERE remains yet one farther (difficulty to 
be cleared :».it presents itself to me on the sudden, 
and casts me into an uncertainty. See it here in its 
utmost extent. I have the idea of something that is 
infinitely perfect, it is true ; and I see clearly this 
idea must have a real foundation : it must have its 
true object ; it niust- needs be that something has 
put so high £Ui idea into me. All that is below the 
infinite, is infinitely unlike it, and by consequence 
cannot give the idea of it. It must be then, that the 
idea of the inimite perfection, comies to me by means 
of a real being, and which exists with an infinite per- 
fection : all this is certain. I hoped to find out a 
first being by this proof But may 1 not be deceiv- 
ed ? This reksdning fully proves, that there is really 
in nature, sometliing which is infinitely perfect ; but 
it does not prove, that this infinite perfectfon is dis- 
tinguished from all the beings that appear to me on 
every side. It maybe this multitude of beings, the 
collection of which bears the name of the Universe, 
is an infinite massj that in its whole contains infinite 
perfections by its variety. Perhaps it may be that al 1 
these pait^, which appear to be distinguished the one 
from the other, are indivisible from the wholp ; and 
that this infinite and indivisible whole contains in 
itself this infinite perfection whereof I have the idea, 
and whose reality I iim Searching atler. The better 
to unfold this indivisibility of the whote, I argue with 
myself, that the separation of the parts from one an*» 
other^' is not enough to make me conclude, that 

Q 
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any one of these parts can ever be separated from 
the whole. The separation of the parts from one 
another, is only a change of situation, and no real divi- 
sion. To the end that tliese parts should be really 
divided, it would be necessary that all together should 
never be able to make one and the same virhole. 
While one part which is at the utmost distance from 
another, takes hold of it by the help of all those that 
lie between thenx, it cannot be said that there is a 
real division. For to make a real separation of one 
' part from all the rest, there must be allowed some 
real space between all the others and it ; but this is 
impossible, upon supposition that the whole is infi-s 
nite. For, how can one find? beyond the infinite, 
which has no bounds, a void space that may be pla- 
ced between one part of this infinite, and all the rest 
whereof it is composed ? It is true then, that this in- 
fi/^ite will be indivisible in its whole, howsoever it be 
divisible by means of the relation each of its parts • 
has to the other neighbouring parts. A round body, 
that is moved upon its proper centre, continues im- 
moveable as to its whole, notwithstanding each of its 
parts be in motion. And this instance gives us to 
understand something of what I would say, but it is 
^'^^7^"^Pei'fect ; for this round body has a superfice 
^ftich corresponds to the other neighbouring bodies, 
nn^ 7 ^^^^ ^^^^'« superfice changes its situation 

^m correspondence with the neighbouring bodies, 
Tou^^^u^^^^^^^^ ^^^ hence, that the whole of the 
is not .;o^^^P^ ^^ "^^^'^^^ ^^ changes its place. But it ' 
nor sun^^fi^*" ^^ '"^"^^^ "^^^' ^^^^ ^^^ neither bound 
i-eiffn boHxJ''^ ' t,'^ ^^^ ?'''. ^°^**^spondence to any fo- 
immovel^ ' ,^^^"^t'^, '' f"^^?' ^^^ '^ ^s perfectly 
cousidltt^*^ m Its whole, though its bounded parts, 
^lea wuh the relation one has to another, are 
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in perpetual motion. In a word, the whole infinite 
cannot be moved, howsoever its parts being finite, 
are moved incessantly. Hence 1 collect into this 
whole infinite all the perfections of a simple and in- 
divisible nature, and all the wonders of a divisible 
and changeable nature. The whole is one, and im- 
moveable by reason of its infinity. The parts are 
infinitely multiplied, and by their infinite relations, 
form a variety that nothing can exhaust. One and 
the same thing received successively all,even the most 
contrary forms. It is the fruitfulness of divers na- 
tures, where all is new, all is eternal, all is upon 
changing, all is immutable. Is it not this infinite 
collection, this infinite, and consequently indivisible 
and immutable whole, that has given me the idea of 
an infinite perfection ? Why should I go to seek 
for it any where else, when I can so easily find it 
here ? Why to add to the Universe, which is so ap- 
parently alLabout me, another incomprehensible na- 
ture, which I call God ? 

Here you see, in my conception, a difficulty as great 
as can be : and in good truth, I have forgot nothing 
of all that can enforce it. But yet I find, that it in- 
evitably vanishes, as soon as ever I Setmyself to ex- 
amine it more nearly. And it is thus : 

1 . When I suppose the Universe to be infinite, I 
cannot help believing, that the whole isfullof changes> 
if all the parts taken separately are so. It is true, 
there will not be in this infinite Universe a superfice 
or circumference, to turn like the circvimference of a 
circular body, whose centre is immoveable. But 
when all the parts of this whole infinite shall be in 
motion, and upon change, it will necessary follow, 
that the Mthole will also be in motion, and in a perpe- 
iual change . For the whole is not a phantom? or an 
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abstracted idea ; it is precisely nothing else but the ' 
collection of all tlie parts. Wherefore if all the parts 
arc moved, the whole, which is nothing but all the 
]>arts taken together, is also moved. To take away- 
all equivocation, I am in truth carefully to distinguish 
two sorts of motion ; the one internal, as I may say, 
the other external : for example, one makee a bowl 
to run in a plain, and one makes a pot full of water,, 
and close stopped, to boil before the Rre. The bowl 
is moved with that motion which I call external ; 
that is lo say, it goes afl wholly out o£ one space to 
get into another : this I own, is what the Universe 
which we suppose infinite can never do. But the 
pot filled with water boiling and close stopped, has 
another sort of motion, which I call internal ; that is 
to say, this water is moved, and very swiftly, without 
leaving the space wherein it is contained : it is con- 
stantly in the same place, and yet it fails not to be 
moved without ceasing. It is very^ruly said, that 
this water boils, it is tossed, it changes its relations ; 
and in a word, nothing can have a greater change 
within, whilst without it appears immoveable. It 
would be exactly the same with this Universe, which 
one would suppose infinite, it would not wholly change 
its place ; but all the different motions from within,. 
%vhich form all the relations, which cause the gene- 
Tationsand compositions of substances, would be per- 
petual and infinite. The entire mass would be in- 
cessantly moved in all its parts. But it is evident, 
tliat a whole, that pea'petually changes, cannot an- 
swer to the idea which I have of infinite perfection. 
For a simple immutable being, that has no modifica- 
tion, because it hat neither parts nor bounds ; that 
has in itself neither change, nor shadow of change^ 
4tid^which includes all the perfections of all the xnosic 
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diversified modifications^ in its perfect and immu- 
table simplicity, is more perfect than that infinite and 
eternal collection of changeable and limited beings, 
and incapable of any consistency.- Wherefore it is 
manifest, that a man must either renounce the idea 
of an infinitely perfect being, or he must seek it in a 
simple and indivisible nature, far' from this chaos, 
which subsists only in a perpetual change. 

2. It must be^sincerely acknowledged, that a col- 
lection of parts really distinguished the one from the 
other, cannot by any means be that sovereign and in - 
V finite unity, whereof I have the idea. If this whole 
were really one and simply so, it would be true to 
say, that each part were the whole : if each part were 
really the whole, it must necessarily be like that re- 
ally infinite, indivisible, immoveable, unchangeable, 
incapable of any bound or modification^ Whereas 
on the contrary, each part is defective, bounded^ 
changeable, subject to I know not how many succes" 
sive modifications. Another absurdity and manifest 
contradiction were also still to be admitted ; it is, 
that there being a real identy between all the parts^ 
which should make up a whole really one aijd indir 
visible, it would follow, that the parts would no more 
be parts, and that one would be really the other ; 
whence it ought to be concluded, that the air would be 
water, and theheaven would be earth ; that the hemis- 
phere where it is night, would be that where it would 
be d^y ; that the ice would be warm, and the fire cold ; 
that a stone would be of wood, that the glass would 
be of marble ; and that a round body would be all at 
once, round, square, triangular, and of all figures and 
diniensions agreeable t6 the infinite ; that my errors 
would be those of my neighbour's ; that I should at 
the same time believe what he beHcvcs, and doubt of 

Q3 
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the same- things which he believes^ and whereof I 
doubt ; he should be vicious by my vices ; I should- 
be virtuous by his virtues ; and I should be at the 
same time vicious and virtuous, wise and senseless, 
i^orant and learned : in a word, all the bodies, and 
all the thoughts of the Universe, making all together 
but oae only simple being, really one and indivisible, 
to jumble together all tlie ideas, to confound all the 
natures and properties^ to renounce all the distinc- 
tions, to attribute to thought all the sensible quali- 
ties of bodies, and to bodies all the thoughts of tlilnk> 
ing beings ; it would be necessary to attribute to each 
body all the modifications of all the bodies, and of all 
the spirits : it must then be concluded, that each part 
is the whole, and that each part is also one of the 
other parts ; which would be a monster of which rea- 
son is ashamed, and which it abhors. So that nothing- 
is so senseless as this dream. If there be a real iden* 
tity between the parts and the whole, it must be said^ 
cither that the whole is each part, or that each part 
is the whole : if the whole is each part, it has all the 
changeable modifications, and all the defects that are 
in the parts : therefore this- whole, is not the inii- 
laitely perfect being ; and ccmtains in itself infinite 
contradictions, by reason of the opposition of all the 
modifications or qualities of the parts. If, on the 
contrary, each part is the whole, each part is then 
infinite, immutable, incapable of bounds and modi* 
^cations : therefore it is no more a part, nor anjr 
thing of the whole, as it appears to be. 

3. Inasmuch as you do not admit of thin real and 
reciprocal identity of aU the beings of the Universe^ 
you can no more make any thing of one^ of one real 
unit, nor by consequence make any thing either per- 
fect or infinitCr Each of these beiiaig» ^ m e^isV 
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ence independent of others. Each atom existing b^ 
itself^ it is necessary that, being taken separately and 
by itself, it should be infinitely perfect : for accor- 
ding to the rule we have laid down, one cannot be in 
a«^igher degree of b^ing, tlian to be of himself. It 
is manifest^ that one single atom is not infinitely per- 
fect, since all the whole remaining matter of the 
Universe adds all to its extent and to its perfection. 
Therefore each atom taken separately, cannot exist 
from itself. If it dpesnot exist from itself, it cannot 
exist except from another ; and this other, which 
must necessarily be found out, is tliat first cause 
which I am in search of. 

I observe by the way, we are to conclude from this, 
that every composition must necessarily have its 
bounds. A being that is perfectly and simply one 
may be infinite, because unity does not bound it ; 
and on the contrary^ the more it is one, the more per* 
feet it is ; insomuch^ that if it i& supreme!/ one, it is 
supremely and perfectly perfect : but as to whatever 
is compounded, having limited parts^ whereof one i& 
not really the other, and whereof one has its existence 
independent of the other, I can clearly conceive the 
non-existence of its parts, since it is not essentially 
existent of itself. I can conceive it, I say^ without 
altering or taking from the exigence of all tlie rest. 
Nevertheless, it is plain, that in not conceiving this 
part as any longer existing and united to the other, 
I lessen the whole. A whole lessened is by no means 
infinite ; what is less is bounded ; for what comes 
«hort of the infinite is not infinite. If this whole is 
lessened it is bounded: whereas if at is lessened only 
by a diminution of one single unit, it follows clearly 
that it was not infinite, even before this unit was witlv 
dnk^afrom^t \ for yp^i ^n never make the iafiaite 
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of a compounded finite, by adding one single finite 
unit. My conclusion is, that whatever is compound- 
ed can never be infinite. Whatever has real parts 
which are limited) and may be measured, cannot 
compose any thing but what is finite. Every num* 
bw" collective or successive can never be infinite. He 
that says a number, says a collection of units really 
distinguished, and reciprocally independent the one 
of the others as to their being, or not being. He 
that says a heap of units reciprocally independent^ , 
says a Whole which may be diminished, and which 
by consequence is not infinite . It is certain the same 
number was greater before the withdrawing of an 
imit, than after that is withdrawn. Since the sub- 
traction of this limited vtnit, the whole is not infinite ; 
therefore it was not so before this subtraction. The 
only method for eluding this reasoning, is to say, 
that in the infinite tfiere are infinities of infinite ; but 

"^ this is mere cavilling : for it is npt to be imagined, that 
there can be absolute infi^nities the one larget* than 
the others. If any one lias been attentive to the 
true idea of the infinite, he may conceive without 
trouble, that there is neither more or less, which are 
relative naeasvires, in this which can never have any 
measure. It is ridiculous to think there is nothing 
beyond a thing as soon as it is truly infinite ; or that 

' an hundred thousand millions of infinites are no 
more than one single infinite . It is a degradation of 
the infinite to imagine divers such, inasmuch, as di- 
vers add nothing real to one only. 

Behold then a rule, which I take to be certain, fof 
rejecting all the compounded infinites ; they destroy 
and contradict themselves by their composition ; 
they can be neither Infinite nor perfect ; they can- 
ti9t be iafinite for the reason I tore been explaining \ 
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they cannot be perfect in the highest degree of per- 
fecdon, since I conceive that a being, infinite and re- 
ally one, must be incomparably more perfect than all 

' these which are compounded. Therefore it is ne- 
cessary, in order to the fillingrup my idea of an infi- 
nite perfection, to return to an unit ; and all the per- 
fections which I search for in things compounded, 
far from augmenting by the multitude, do but debase 
it by being multiplied. 

4. I have professed a truth of which I am not al* 
lowed to doubt ; it is, that being and goodness or 
perfection, are exactly the same thing. Perfection 
is something that is positive, and imperfection is on- 
ly the absence of this positive : but thete is nothing 
real and positive besides being. Whatever is not re- 
ally a being is nodiing ; lessen the perfection* and 
you lessen the being ; take it away entirely, and you 
destroy the being ; enlarge the perfection, and you 
enlarge the being. It is therefore: true, that what is 
Bttle has little perfection, what is more is more per? 
feet, what is infinitely is infinitely" perfect. If there- 
fore there were an infinite composition, it must have 
had an infinite perfection. Seeing it would\have an 
infinite being, if would have an infinite substance ; 
it would have an infinite variety of modifications, 
which would all be so many true degrees of per- 
fection, and by consequence, there would be in 
this infinite infinitely diversified, an actud Infinity 
of true perfections. Yet might not one venture 
to say, that it were infinitely perfect, for the rea- 

. son I have so often touched upon ; that is, that this 
whole is not one, it makes not a mere real unit, 
to which may be ascribed the being of all the parts, 
whereby to keep up an infinite perfection. Hereby 
«ne falls, by supposing tl^s whole into a manifest al»* 
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surdity and contradiction. He would suppose on 
the one hand, a compounded infinite) and oy conse- 
quence of infinite perfections ; and in the mean time 
is obliged on the other, to profess that this composi- 
tion is nevertheless not infinitely perfect, though it 
contains in it an infinite of perfections ; for one sin- 
gle being, which without parts should exist infinite* 
ly, would be infinitely more perfect : whence I con- 
clude, that this compounded infinite is a chimera 
unworthy of a serious examination. Yet the better 
to convince me of this which already appears clear 
to me, I take the collection of ail the bodies which 
appear to encompass me, and which I call the Uni- 
verse ; I suppose this Universe infinite in being, it 
ought by consequence to be so in perfection. How- 
ever, I cannot say that an infinite heap, in whatso- 
ever order or form it is placed, can ever be of an 
infinite perfection ; for this heap, which compasses 
so many globes, both terrestrial and celestial, how 
infinite soever it be supposed, does not know itself. 
I cannot help believing, that what knows itself and 
thinks, is of a superior perfection. I will not stand 
here to inquire whether matter thinks, and I will for 
a moment suppose as much as can be desired, that 
iKiatter can think ; yet at last the infinite mass of the 
Universe does not think, and they are only the or- 
ganized body of animals to which one would choose 
to attribute any thought. Let a man then pretend 
as much as he will, this will never hinder my open 
acknowledgment, that this portion of being which is 
called spirit or matter, as people will ; that this 
portion, I say, of being, which thinks, and which 
knows itself, has more of perfection, than the infinite 
and inanimate mass of the Universe. See here 
•omething that is to be placed above the infinite. 
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But let us now pass on to this portion of thinking 
being, which is superior to the rest of the Universe. 
To bring the difficulty to an end, we suppose an in- 
finite number of thinking beings ; all our difficulties 
recur however. One of these beings is not the other. 
, We may conceive one of the lessv without destroying 
all the rest, and thereby the infinite is destroyed. A 
strange infinite, which th^ withdrawing of one only 
unit renders finite. These thinking beings are' all 
very imperfect ; they are ignorant, they doubt, they 
contradict themselves ; they might have more per- 
fection than they have, and really they grow in per- 
fection, when they come forth out of any sort of 
ignorance, or recover out of any error, or become 
sincere and better inclined to conform themselves to 
reason. What then is this infinite perfection which 
is full of manifest imperfections ? What is this infi- 
nite so finite on all hands, which believes, and which 
disbelieves sensibly ? 

I see then very well, that I want another infinite 
to fill up this noble idea which I have in me. No- 
thing canstop me but a simple and indivisible infinite, 
immutable and without any modification, in one word, 
an ihfinite that is one, and that is always the same. 
What is not really and perfectly, immutable, is not 
one ;_ for it is sometimes one thing, sometimes 
another : so this is not one and the same being, but 
several successive beings. That which is not su- 
premely one, does not supremely exist. All that is 
divisible is not the true /eal being ; it is only a 
composition, and a relation of divers beings, and not 
one real being that any one can describe : yet it is 
not the reality we search after, and which we should 
find alone. We arrive not at the reality of the bein g, 
till we come at the true unity of the «ame being. 
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That which exists supremely} must be one^ anc^ be 
even the supreme unity. It is with unity as it is 
with goodness and being : these three things make 
but one. That which exists, is less good ; that 
which exists more is better than one ; that which 
exists supremely, is supremely good and one ; there- 
fore a compound being is not supremely « and it is in 
perfect simplicity that we are to seek for the su- 
preme being, 

I had lost you out of my sight for a little while, O 
my treasure ! O infinite unity, who surpassest all 
the multitudes, I had lost you \ and this is more than 
to lose my ownself : but 1 find yoi) again with great- 
er evidence than ever. A cloud 'had covered my 
weak eyes for a moment ; but your rays, O eternal 
truth, have pierced this cloud. No, nothing can fill 
up my idea but you, O unity, who art all, and before 
whom all the accumulated numbers will neVer prove 
any thing I I review you, and you fill me. All the 
false infinities put in your place, would ^ leave me 
empty. I will sing eternally at the bottom of my 
heart, twAo is like unto you ^ 

I have acknowledged a finite being that has made 
every thing but itself : but I am fiar from having duly 
considered what it is; and how all besides is from it. 
It is the infinite being, intentionally, as the schools 
speak, and not collectively : that which is one, i^ 
more than that which is n>any . Unity may be per- 
fect, a multitude cannot be so, as we have seen. I 
conceive a being which is supremely one, arid su- 
premely and eminently all ; it is not any thing that 
is finite and bounded ; it has all possible perfections ; 
it is eminently and supremely every thing j it can- 
not be restrained within any manner of finite and 
bounded being. To be only one certain thing, this 
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kh not to be other than this thing in particular. 
When I say of the infinite being, that it is being by 
way of excellence, without saying more 1 have said 
all. The word infinite, which I have added: is a 
term almost supei'fluous* Words are hot to be add- 
ed, unless to add to the sense of things : here he 
that adds to the word being, adds to no purpose ; the 
more he ;idds the more he diminishes ; for what he 
^dds, serves only to set limits, to what in its first 
simplicity was without restriction. He that says 
being without restrictton/means no less than the in- 
finite, and it is Useless to say infinite. It is, as I may 
say, to degrade the being by way of excellence, to 
believe that there is need of adding any thing when 
we say it is. God is therefore the being ; and 1 un- 
derstand at last that great saying of Moses, he that 
Is hath sent me unto you. Being is his essential, 
glorious, incommunicable, ineffable name, lirtknown 
to the multitude. 

I have an idea of two sorts of beings ; I conceive 
2i thinking being, and an extended being. Whether 
the extended being actually exists or not, it' is cer* 
tain I have the idea. Besides these iwo kinds of 
beings, God without doubt can produce out of no- 
thing ati infinite number of others, whereof he has 
given me no idea ; for he can form creatures cor- 
I'espondent to divers degrees of being that are in him, 
ascending even to the infinite. All these species of 
possible beings are eminently in him, and as in their 
source. Whatsoever there is of being, of truth, of 
goodness, in any of these possible essences, descends 
from him ; and they are not possible any farther 
than their degree of being is contained eminently in 
Godi . God is then eminently, and in a manner infi- 
nitely perfect ; all tha^ there- is, of real- arid positive 
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in the beings which exist, all there is c^ positive in 
the essence of all other possible creatures, whereof 
I have not an idea. He is so all-being.» that he has 
all the being of any of his creatures, but without its 
restraining bounds and imperfections^ Take away 
' all the bounds, take away all the difference that con* 
lines being to these species, you will dwell in the 
universality of being, and by jconsequence in the infi- 
nite perfection of being of itself. Hence it follows, 
that the infinite being not being capable of confine- 
ment under any species ; God, to speak properly, is 
no more to be considered under the restrained idea 
of what we call spirit, than under any idea, whatsor 
ever it be, of a particular determinate perfection, and 
exclusive of all others ; ibr this restriction cannot 
agree to a being infinite in peHections. I do not 
pretencTto say here, that God is not Intelligent, but 
I seek on the contrary to express something of the 
character of his superlative understandings to shew 
that it contains in it m an eminent manner, the reality 
of the perfections which it communicates, and that 
whatsoever there is of real and positive in the under- 
standing, anfl in extension, is derived from the ful- 
ness of his being. 

What there is of real in the understanding, God 
possesses it in a Superlative degree ; it is his know- 
ledge, his word his light. Nevertheless, it would 
be to degrade him, to restrain him to th^ idea of 
spirit in this degree, and in this sense, wherein we 
are so. His understanding is neither successive, 
nor multiplied. He is not only spirit in this kind, 
and in this precise degree of being, which he has 
communicated to us. Could we plainly see his es- 
sence, we should see, that he differs infinitdy from 
the idea we have of a created spirit. Thi^ thooghti. 
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far ft'om depressing the idea we have of the incom- 
prehensible being) is an exaltation of this idea, to the 
highest degree of incomprehensibility : but some will 
say, Wherefore then is it aaidy that Godisa s^iirit */ 
and whence comes it that the scripture itsc{f assures 
Its so much ? It is to teach dull men, that God is in- 
Corporeal, and that he is not a being bounded by ma- 
terial nature. It is moreover with a design to let us 
tmderstand, that God is intelligent as other spirits 
are, and that he has in him all that is positive, that is 
to say, all the perfection of what we understand by 
thought, though he has no boundary. But lastly, 
when he sent Moses with such authority to publish his 
iiame, and declare what he is, Moses said not, he that 
is a spirit has sent me to you, he says HE IS. He that 
is, imports infinitely morp than he that is spirit ; he 
that is spirit is only spirit ,- he that is by way of ex- 
cellence, is spirit, is creator, omnipotent, immutable, 
lie is supremely without being any thing of what is* 
finite, and what is particular. There is no need 
to dispute about an equivocal term. In the sense 
wherein the scripture calls God spirit, he is undoubt- 
edly one ; for he is incorporeal, and supremely in- 
telligent ; but he is more than spirit, and more per- 
fectly spirit than we can conceive or express. If he 
were spirit according to our limited ma^er of con- 
ception, that which we call spirit, as thuch as to say, 
. determined to a particular kind of being, he would 
have no power over the corporeal nature, nor any re- 
lation to all that it contains, could neither produce, 
nor preserve, nor move it ; but when I conceive him 
in the kiiid the schools call transcendental^ which no 
difference can ever make fkll from its universal sim« 
plicity, I conceive that he- can equally bring forth 
of his simple and infinite beings spirits, bodies^ and 
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all other possible essence&> ^liich correspoDd to hx» 
infinite degrees of being. 



Of the Unity of the First Being, 

1 HAVE begun to discover the being which is 
of itself, but it must needs be that I know it not, and 
I cannot hope to know it thoroughly, because it is 
infinite, and my thoughts arc bounded. I conceive 
Bevertheles, that I c^n know many things, by con*- 
suiting the idea I have of the supi^eme perfection, 
Whatsoever is clearly contained in this idea is to be 
attributed to the sovereing being, and I am also to 
^ixclude from it, all that is contrary to this idea. All 
then that remains for me, in order to the knowledge 
of God, so far as he can b6 known by my weak rea^ 
soning, is to seek in 'this idea for all that I conceive 
of what is most perfect. I am assured that this is- 
God. Whatsoever appears excellent, but yet above 
which one may conceive another degree of excellen- 
cy, cannot belong to him ; for he is not only perfcc- 
^ tion, but he is the supreme perfection in all kindfr. 
This principle is presently laid, but it is very fruitful t 
the consequences are infinite, and my business is to 
take care to produce them all, without passing over 
any of them. 

1 . The being which is of itself; is one, as I have 
already observed. If it were compounded, it would 
not be more perfectly perfect ; for I conceive that 
in things otherwise equal, that which is smple, indi-. 
visible, and trujy one, is more perfect than thatw^hich 
is divisible and made up of parts. I have but n^w 
taken notice that uo divi^bk carapound can be truly 
infmite* ^ 
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2. I conceive that there cannot be two beings in- 
finitely perfect. All the reasons that convince me, 
that there must be one, /orbid me to believe that 
there are two. There must be one bein^ of itself, 
that has produced out of nothing all other beings, 
that are not of themselves. This is plain. But one 
only being of itself is sufficient, to produce out of no^ 
thing whatsoever has been produced. Upon this ac- 
count two would not do more than one ; consequently 
nothing can be of less use, and more rash, than to 
believe many. Two equally perfect would be totally 
alikey and one would be but^ needless repetition of 
the other. There is no more reason to believe thai 
there are two, than to believe that there are five hun- 
dred thousand. I conceive farther, that an infinity 
of beings infinitely perfect, would add to nature no- 
thing that is reaU beyond that one only infinitely per- 
fect being : nothing can go beyond the true infinite ; 
iind when we imagine that many infinities do more 
than one infinite by itself, this is because we lose the 
sight of what infinite means, and destroy by a false 
and self-contradictory supposition, that which had 
been supposed \i^Km. .consulting the pure idea of the 
infinite. There cannot be many infinities. He that 
»ays many, says an increase of numbers ; an infinite 
can admit of neitlier number nor increase. Let us 
suppose an hundred thousand beings infinitely per- 
fect, all in collection together can make but one in- 
finite perfection, and nothing more. One only being 
infinitely perfect furnishes out as well this infinite 
perfection, but with this difference, that one only be-^ 
ing infinitely perfect is infinitejy one and simple ; 
whereas this infinite collection of beings infinitely 
perfect, would have the defect of a composition > or 
a collection, and consequently wpul4b<s less. perfect 
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than one only being, that had id its unity the infimte 
and supreme pei^feotion ; which destroys the suppo- 
sition, and implies a manifest contradiction. 

besides, if is to be observed, that if -we suppose 
two beings, whei*eof each is of itself, neither of the 
two will have truly an infinite periecuon, as is thus 
plainly proved. Nothing is iniinxtely perfect, whilst 
we can conceive another thing of a superior perfec- 
tion. But I conceive something more perfect than 
the two beings of thei&selvea which we have now 
supposed. Therefore these two beings could joot be 
infinitely perfect. It remains to be proved that I do 
conceive something more perfect than these two 
beings, -and I shall have no difEculty in demon- 
Gtrating it. Whatsoever concord, and whatsoever 
Union any one imagines betvpeen two first be- 
ings, he must however imagine th^m, as two'mutu* 
ally independent powers, and whereof one had no- 
thing to do with the doing, or the works of the other* 
This is the best that can be thought of for- these two 
being, to avoid the opposition between tliem. But 
this system is presently overturned. It is a grea- 
ter perfection to be able all ,al^^ to produce all 
things possible, than to be able only to .produce a 
part, how infinite soever one would imagine it, an4 
to leave to another cause, to produce on its side an^ 
other part equally infinite. In a word ; it is more 
perfect to reunite in one's self all power^ than to di- 
vide it with another being, equal with itselfl In this 
system neither of the beings would have any power 
oVer whatsoever thetjther should have done ; for its 
power would be bounded ; and. we ecmceive another 
mdch greater, I would say, that of one only first be- 
ing, which might reunite in it the power of both 
beings. Hence oo^ onl y being of itself; is soniething 
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that is more perfect than two beings, which might 
be supposed to have existence of themselves. This 
being admitted, it follows clearly, that to fill up my 
idea of a being infinitely perfect, of which I am lo 
abate nothings it is necessary that I attribute to it 
being supremely one ; so tliat he who say s? supreme 
and infinite perfection^ manifestly reduces all to uni- 
ty. I cannot then have any idea of two beings infi- 
nitely perfect ; for the one dividing the infinite power 
with the other, would divide also the infinite per- 
fectionwitb it, and consequently each of them would 
be less powerful and less perfect, than if it were by 
itself. Whence we are to conclude against the sup- 
position, that neither the one nor the other would be 
this supreme and infinite perfection, which I am 
seeking for, and which I must find somewhere, be^- 
cause I have a clear and distinct idea of it. More- 
over, here may be made a decisive note ; which is, 
that if these two beings, which are supposed equal, 
by equally and infinitely perfect, they thoroughly 
resenable each other ; because if each possesses all 
perfection, there is none in the one which is not the 
same in the otlier, if they are in all respects so ex- 
actly alike, there is nothing to distinguish the idea of 
the one from the idea of the other ; and one cannot 
discern them, but by the mutual independency of 
their existence, as individuals of the same species. 
If they have no distinction^ <>;• dissimilitude in the 
klea^ then it is not true that I have distinct ideas of * 
two beings of this nature, and consec^uently I ought 
not to believe that they have any existence. 

3. If is evident that there cannot be divers beings 
of themselves that are equal ; so.as that one should 
be superior to the first, und to which they -are to be 
sul^ordiimte. I have already noted; that every bein^ 
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which exists of itself) and necessarily, is in the high- 
est degree of being, and consequently of perfection. 
If it IS supremely perfect, it cannot be inferior in per- 
fection to any other. Therefore there cannot be many 
beings of themselves, which should be subordinate 
to one another ; there can be but one only infinite- 
ly perfect, and necessarily erfsting of itself. What- 
soever exists below this, exists only from it, and by 
consequence whatever is inferior to it is infinitely 
below it, because there is an infinite distance between 
the necessary self-existefice which is essential to the 
infinite perfection, and the existence borrowed from 
another, which always imports a limited perfection ; 
and consequently (if I may be permitted to say it) 
•an inlinite distance from the supreme perfection. 

4. The being of itself can be but one : it is the 
being without any addition. If it were two, this 
would be one acfded to one ; and each of the two 
would be no more the being, without adding any 
thing : each of the two would be bounded and re- 
strained by the other. The two together wouI3 
make the totality of being of itself, and this totality 
would be a composition. He that says composition, 
says parts and bounds, inasmuch as the one is not the 
crther. He that says composition of parts, says nui»» 
ber, and excludes the infinite, which can be but one. 
The supreme being must be the supreme unity. 
Seeing being and unity are synonimous, number and 
bounds must be synonimous. I conclude that many 
Gods would not only not be more'than one only God, 
but moreover would be infinitely less than one only. 
They would be no more than one only : for an hun- 
dred millions of infinities can never surpass ope in- 
finite ; and the true idea of this infinite excludes fill 
:pumber of infinities, and even the iufieity of infi- 
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mites. He that says infinity of infinites^ makes un^ 
only to imagine a confused multitude of indefinite 
beings, that is to say, without precise bounds, but 
nevertheless truly bounded. To say an infinity of 
infinites, is a pleonasm, or a "vain and childish re- 
petition of the same term, without being able to 
add any thing to the force of its plain and simple 
meaning; it is as if one should say, the annihilating 
of nothing. The nothings annihilated is ridiculous, 
and it is not more nothing than the simple nothing. 
.After the same manner the infinity of infinites, is but 
the simple infinite, one alone and indivisible. He 
that says simply infinite, says a being to which there 
can be no addition ; that which might be added, be- 
ing distinguished from this infinite, would not be it, 
and would be something that would be a limit to it. "^ 
And so the infinite to which cme migltt- add, would 
not be a true infinite. The infinite being, a being 
to which one can add nothing, an infinity of infiiiites, 
nvould be no more than the simple infinite. They 
are clearly impossible, because the numbers are only 
repetitions of the unit ; and every i^epetition is an 
addition. Seeing no addition can be made to the in- 
finite, it is evident that it is impossible to repeat it. 
The whole is more than the parts : the simple infi- 
nities upon this supposition would be the parts : tlie 
infinity of infinites would be the whole, and yet the 
whole would not be more than each part. There- 
fore it is absurd and extravagant, to set one*s self to 
imagine an infinity of infinites, or even any number 
of infinities. 

I add that many infinities would be infinitely less 
than one ; one infinite truly one, is truly infinite. 
What is perfectly and supremely one, is perfect ; is 
the supreme being, is the infinite being, inasmuch 
l^timty, as n^e have seen> and. being, are synonimous. 
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One pliiral number, or ope infinity of infinities, woiikl 
be infinitely tess than one only infinite. What is 
compounded^ consists of parts, of which one really is 
not the other, of which one is a boundary to the other. 
Whatever is composed of bounded parts, is a bound- 
ed numl>er, and can never make the supreme unit, 
^ich is the supreme being, and the true inhnite. 
What is not truly infinite, is infinitely less than the 
infinite. Therefore many infinites, or an infinity of 
infinites, would be infinitely less than one only true 
infinite. God is the infinite : therefore it is evident, 
that he is one, and that many Cods would by no 
means be Gods. This supposition destroys itself : 
by multiplying the infinite unity it is diminished ; 
because this takes away its unity, in which alone' 
can be found the true infinite. 

5. The true infinite is the being, the most a being 
that we can conceive. We niust ^entirely fill up 
this idea of the infinite, to find out the being infinite- 
ly perfect. This idea exhausts at first all being, and 
leaves nothing for multiplication. One only1>eing', 
that is of itself alone, which has in it the totality of 
being, with a single and universal fruitfulness, in 
such a manner as to make every thing it pleases to 
be, and that nothing can be besides it, but by it only, 
is without doubt infinitely superior to a being sup- 
posed of itself Independent and fruitful, but which 
has an equal, fruitful and independent like it : besides 
that, these two pretended infinities would be one a 
boundary to the other ; and by consequence neither 
the one nor the other would be infinite. Moreover, 
each of them would be less than one only infinite 
that had no equal. The simple equality is a degra- 
dation by comparison to the only being, and superior 
to every thing that is not it. 

6. Lastly, each of those Gods trould knoW; or not 
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know his equal. If he knew him not, he would have 
« defective understandings would he ignorant, and ^ 
not an infinite truth. If he perfectly knew his equal, 
his understanding would infinitely surpass his intel* 
ligibility : his intelligibility would be the truth, be- 
yond which his intelligence would perceive another 
infinite intelligibility ; I mean that of his e ' uaL His 
mtelligibility. and his understanding, would however 
be his proper essence : therefore he would be more 
perfect, and less perfect than himself; which is im-. 
possible. Furthermore, behold another contradic* 
lion : either each of these two infinites could produce 
beings to infinity, or he could not If he could not) 
he would not be infinite, contrary to the supposition. 
If on the contrary he could produce it independentljr 
one of the other^ the first that should begin to pro- 
duce beings would destroy his equal ; for this equal 
could not produce what the formei* had produced: 
wherefore his power would be bounded by this re- 
- striction. To bound his power, would be to bound 
his perfection, and by consequence his substance itself. 
Hence it is clear, that the former of the two which 
should act f^eely, would destroy the infinite of his 
equal. Or if we suppose that one of them cannot act 
^vithout the other, I conclude that tliese two powers^ 
reciprocally dependent one upon the other, ai*e im- 
perfect and bounded one by the other, and they make' 
one finite comjpound. Wherefore we must needs 
return to a power truly one and indivisible, to find 
the true infinite. There would not be more reason, 
for adtnitting two infinite beings, than for admitting 
e hundred thousand, or for admitting an infinite num- 
l>er. We are not to adn^it the infinite £ar any other 
rewpn, but because of the idea we have. The only 
quesHoa then is, h^m to fiiui oiK that which fills up 
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this idea ? but so it is, nothing but an infinite e5m« 
pletely fills it; an infinity of infinites adds nothing ; 
on the contrary, they would destroy one another, and 
their collection \yould be but one whole finite, by a 
manifest contradiction : wherefore it is evident, that 
there can be but one only infinite. 

What folly is it then^to worship many Godsl 
Why should I believe more than one ? The idea ot 
the sovereign perfection allows only of unity. O 
you infinite being who shew yourself to me 1 You 
are the being by way of eminenqe, and there is no 
need of seeking any thing after you 1 You fiJl all 
things, and there remains no place, either in the Unl^ 
verse, or even in my mind, for another perfection 
equal to yours I You exhaust all my thoughts 1 What- 
ever is not you, is infinitely less than you 1 Whatev* 
er is not yourself, is but a shadow of being ; a being 
half raised out of nothing, a nothing whereof, you are 
pleased to make something ! O being alone worthy 
of this name ! Who is like you ? Where are then 
the vain fantoms of divinity, that any have dared to 
compare with you ? You are, and every thing else 
which is only from. yoU, is as if it were not ataJl. It 
is you that have made my thoughts : it is you alone 
that it seeks after, and that it admires* If ^ 1 am 
something, it- is something out of your hands: it 
was not at all; and Jrom^^ou it began to be. Itcamie 
from you, and to you it would return. Receive then 
that which you have made : own ycMir work. Let 
^1 the false Gods, which are vain images of your 
greatness, perish. Let every being perish, that 
would be for its ewns^l£^or whjch would have €very 
other to be for it. Let evei^ tlung perish, that is 
not his who has mad« allifbr himself. Let every mon- 
€trous imdiingovenidble wiU> that loves iiotthe only 
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45Dod, for the love whereof all that is has received iU 
ibeing, perish^ 



Simfiliciiy^ «« ofifioaed tty comJio^Ulon, 

I CONCEIVE clearly from ail the reflections 

» 1 have hitherto made, that the first being is supreme- 

- \y and sinjply one j and hence we are to conclude, 
that all its perfections make but one, and if I multi^ 
|>ly them,4his is by reason of the weakness of my 

mind, which not bein^ able to take in at one view, 
all that is infinite and perfectly one, multiplies it for 
its own ease, and divides it into as many parts, as it 

, has-, relation to divers things besides itself. Thus I 
represent to tnyself in it, as many degrees of being, 

' as it has given to the creatures, which it has pro- 
duced, and an infinite number of others, which cor- 
respond to the more perfect creatures, ascending 
even to the infinite, which it could bring out of no- 

' things • In like manner, I represent this only being 
in different appearances^ if I may so speak, according 
to the divers relations it has to its work ; this is what 
is called perfection -or attribute. 1 g^ve this same 
thing several names, according to the different out- 
ward relations ; but I do not pretend by these seve- 
ral names to express things reaHy different. God 
is Infinitely intelligent, infinitely powerful, infinitely 
good : his understandings his will, his goodness, and 
his power, are really one and the same thing : that 

' which thinks in him, is th« same that wills, the same 

that acts, the same that can, and that does make all 

thing : it is precisely the same' that thinks, and that 

- wills, that which prepares, that which places in order, 

and that which preserves every thing, is the same 

S 
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Xhat destroys : he that punishes is the same that paM- 
dons, and that rectifies ; in a word, all is one in him 
with a supreme unity. It is true, that notwithstand- 
ing this supreme unity I have a foundation for dis- 
tinguishing his perfections, by considering them, the 
one without the other, notwithstanding that one is 
really the other : it is in him as I have noted, that 
ijnity is equivalent and infinitely superior to multi- 
tude. Thus I distinguish his perfections, not to re- 
present to myself, that they have some shadow of 
distinction amongst themselves, but in order to the 
considering them with relation to this multitude of 
created things, which the supreme unity infinitely 
surpasses. This distinction of divine perfections, 
which I admit of in considering Gbd, has then no 
reality in it ; and 1 should have no idea of it, sd soon 
as ever I should cease to believe him supremely one : 
but it is an order and method* ^hich I necessarily place 
in the limited and successive operations of my mind, 
whereby to make some sorts of pauses in my study, 
and to contemplate the.infinite at divers attempts, be- 
holding it with relation to divers things which it has 
made besides itself. It. is not to be wondered, that 
when I contemplate the divinity, my operation can- 
not be so one as my object is. My object is infinite, 
and infinitely one ; my mind and my operation are 
neither infinities, nor infinitely one ; on the contrary, 
they are infinitely limited and multiplied. O infinite 
unity I I have a glimpse of you, but it is always in 
multiplyiug to myself. Universal and indivisible 
truth ! It is not you that I divide, for you always re- 
main one, and all entire ; and I should believe my- 
self guilty of blasphemy, could I believe any compo- 
sition in you : but it is I, a shadow of the unity, that 
n^itt never entirely one ; no, I am but a heap and se- 
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-rfes of successive and imperfect thoughts. The dis- 
linction that is not" to be found in your perfections, 
is really found in my thoughts -which aim at yoti, 
and none whercof can attain te the supreme unity. 
There must be one as great as yourself, to see you 

» indivisible in your infinite unity, with one only cast 
of the eye. 

O created imultiplicity 1 how poor art thou in thy 
apparent store, ? All numbers are presently exhaust- 
ed r every compound hais narrow bounds : whatever 
is more than one, is infinitely less than one. There 
is properly but one only unit. That is more than 
all the rest ; for the rest exists only by dependence ; 
lind it is not exactly kftown where it exists, nor when 

' it exists. Always in dividing, the being which is 
the unit is sought for, and is sought for without ever 
being found. The compound is but a deceitful re- 
presfentation and image of the being. That which 
has the reality in itself, is by no means many ; it is 
single, and is but one thing. That which is true and 
real in itself, ought to be precisely itself, ^nd nothing 

• Tilore. But, wtTere shall we find this I'eal and true 
being in itsejf, independently of any other being ? 
To arrive at this, we must get to the real and true 
unity : where is this real and true unity, if not in 
God ? O God ! there is none but you. As for my- 
self, I hardly^ zxa at all. I cannot hnd my self in this 
multitude of successive thoughts-, which ^re all I can 
find of myself. The unity which is* the very truth, 
is so little in me, that I cannot conceive the supreme 
unity, but by dividing and multiplying it, as I myself 
am multiplied. By reason of thel-e being many 
thoughts, whereof the one is not the other, I am no 
more any thing ; and I cannot so much as behold 
with qtfe only riew, him who is one, because he is 
pne> and I am not so. Oh I who will rescue me 
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firom numbers, from compositions, and from succes- 
sions, which savour so strongly of nothing I The 
more the numbers are multiplied, at the greater dis- 
tance we are from the precise and real being, which 
is not but in the unity ; the compositions are but the 
assemblings of limits; they all bear the character of 
nothing ; it is I knoWg not what, which has no con- 
sistence, which flies us more and mofe by degrees, 
as one is sunk int6 it, and would willingly view it 
more nearly. These are magnificent numbers, anck 
which seem to promise the units that compose them ; 
but the units are not found : the closer we press to 
apprehend them, the more they disappear. The 
multitude increases always ; and the single units, 
the true foundations of the muhitude, seem to fly, 
and to sport themselves with our inquiry. The suc- 
cessive numbers fly always in like manner : that we» 
are speaking of, whilst we speak oT it, is no longer s 
he that touches it, hardly is, and ends ; find it if you 
can : to search it, is to have just lost it. The. other 
that is coming, is not yet : it wilJ be, but it is not at 
all ; and it will nevertheless make one whole toge^ 
ther with the others, which are no more any thing. 
What an assembling is this, of that which is no more,, 
of thut which actually ceases to be, and of that which 
is not yet : it is nevertheless this multitude of no* 
things, tliat composes my existence ; of this L who 
contemplate the being, who divide it to contemplate 
it, and who in dividing it, confute the multitude', can^ 
not attain to the indivisible unity. 

Eternity. 

Though I cannot see at one simple view the su- 
preme simplicity of God ; nevertheless I conceive 
how all the variety of perfections, which I attribute 
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to him, is united in one only e^ential point. I con- 
ceive in him one first thing, which is itself all entire, 
if 1 may venture to say it ; and from whence all the 
rest result; This first point being fixed, all the rest 
follow clearly and immediately. 13ut, what is this 
point ? It is the very same with which we began, and 
"Which discovered to me the necessity of a firsrt)eing» 
To be of one's self, is the fountain of all that I*»find 
to be in God : it is hereby! have known that he is 
infinitely perfect. That which has being of itselfj 
exists in the highest degree, and consequently pos- 
sesses the fulness of being. There is no attaining to 
the highest degree, and the fulness of being, but by 
the infinite ; for whatsoever is finite, is neither full 
nor supreme, seeing there is always something pos- 
sible above it. Wherefore the being of itself must ne- 
cessarily be an infinite being : if it is an infinite' being, 
it is infinitely perfect ; for being, goodness, and per- 
fection are the same thing. Besides, noihing can be 
conceived more perfect, than to be of itself ; and all the 
perfection of a being, that is not of itself, how high so- 
ever it be represented, is infinitely-below that of a be- 
ingywhich rs of itself. Therefore the being whichls 
of itself) and by which ail that is not it exists, is in- 
finitely perfect. But to make this argumentation, 
the more easy, it will be proper for fixing the terms 
I am obliged to make use of, to settle it once for all, 
that for the future the ways of my expressing my- 
self, to be of itself, to be necessary, to be infinitely 
perfect,' first being, first cause, and God, are terms 
absolutely synonimous. 

From this idea of the necessary bcin^ I have in- 
feri*ed the simplicity and" the unity. of God : the sim- 
plicity, because no compounded thing can bo, either 
infinitely perfect, or^ven infinite : his unity, seeing, 

S2- ^ 
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if there were Uro necessary beings, sAd dependenc 
the one upon the other, each of them would be less 
perfect in this pso'ted power, than one alone who 
united it all entire. Now let us examine the other 
perfections^ which I am bound to ascribe to him. 

He is immutable. That which is of itself, can 
never be conceived otherwise : it has always the 
same reason for existing, and the same cause of its 
existence, which is its own essence ; it is then im- 
mutable in its existence. Nor is it more ''capable of 
changes for the manner of being, than for the foun- 
dation of its being. When once we conceive it ilifi- 
nilte, and infinitely simple, we can no more ascribe 
any modiiication^to it ; for modifications are bounds* 
of the being : to be modified after such a form, is to 
be of this form exclusively of all others. For whjch 
reason, the perfect infinite can have no modification, 
and consequ/ently cannot change : it cannot have any 
more for its parts than for the whole, because it has 
not any part ; therefore it is simply and absolutely 
unchangeable. What it produces without itself, is 
always finite. The creature having bounds set to its 
being, it has consequently modifications : not licing- 
infinite, it must be a finite and particular being ; it 
must be confined within the narrow bounds of some 
precbe manne r of being. He only possesses all emi- 
nently, and is infinite, who was never any thing par- 
ticular, and admits of no distinctions. He is the un- 
compounded being, and without restriction. 

Howsoever each modification taken by itftlf is not 
essential to the creature, because it has nothing of 
necessity fh it, nothing but what is contingent and 
variable, at the pleasure of him that produced it ; yet 
it is essential to it to be boun^ by its modifications. 
What ^s not of itself^ can never cont»ia in it all per- 
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fcctions ; what does not contain them, cannot be 
without a boundary ;. you may change its boundary^ 
but it must always necessarily have one^ As soon 
as I am made sensible that the creature i#fessentially 
bouilded, and upon change, by reason of the muta- 
"biiity of its bounds, 1 find what time is. Time with- 
out looking out Ibr an exacter definition, is the 
thdingG of the creature : he that say s change' say s suc- 
cession; for whatsoever changes, necessarily passes 
from^ one estate to another ; that -estate out of which 
it departs, precedes ; and that whereinto it enters, 
follows : time is the change of the 'Created being. 
Time is the negation of a thing most real and su- 
perlatively positive, which is the permanency of the 
being ; that which is perftianent with an absolute 
permanency, has in it neither before nor after, nei- 
ther sboner nor later. A failure of permanency is 
a change ; it is a want of being, or an alteration of 
one manner into another : but in the last place, all 
change includes succession, and all bounded exis- 
tence ;implies a divisible duration, and either shorter 
or longer. Tbepc are uncertain changes, which are 
measured by others that are certain and regular. As 
seeing a walk, or a journey which is taken, or a con- 
'^ersation that is held, may be measured by the 
course of the stars^ or by a pendulum, or an hour- 
glass; this is an uncertain change or motion of a 
being, that is measured by another motion more ex- 
act, and more unilbrm. Nay, though the created 
beings did not change iheir modification, there would 
not fail, however, to be a continual mutation, as to 
the fi>undation of their substance. And'I pray >ib- 
serve how. The creation of the being, that is not 'of 
itself, is notabsolute and permanent ; the being that 
isof itself> does^not bring out of nothing, beings^ 
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that afterwards subsist of themselves, at a distance 
from nothing, and in a fixed manner ; they canno t 
continue to exist, any longer, than the necessary-be- 
ing preserves them out of nothing ; they are never 
abroad of themselves, and so are only abroad by an 
actual gift of being. The actual gift is free, and 
consequently revocable ; if it i3 free and revocable, 
it may te longer or shorter ; and since it m^y be 
longer or shorter, it is divisible ; seeing it is divisible, 
it includes a succession ; seeing it has in it a succes- 
sion, behold a thread of successive creation i so that 
this is not a fixed and permanent succession ; they 
are bounded and divisible existences that are inces- 
santly renewed by a continued creation. It is cer- 
tain then that all is successive in the creature, not 
only the variety of modification, but moreover the 
continual renewal of a bounded existence. This 
perpetual flux in the created being, is what I call 
time ; so that far from studying to know eternity by 
time, time, on the contrary, is to be known by eter- 
nity ; for the finite may be kn<Jwri by the infinite, by 
adding a boundary, or negation : but the infinite can 
never be known by the finite, for a boundary or ne- 
gation, gives no idea of that which is supremely po- 
sitive. This non-permatiency of the creature, is 
wKat I name time ; consequently the perfect and 
absolute permanency of the necessary and unchange- 
able being, is what ought to be named enternity. 
Nothing cannot change a mo^cation, inasmuch 
as it neyer can have one. The true infinite not en- 
during any bounds to its being, cannot have any 
bounds to its existence : by consequence it cannot 
have any time or duration ; for what I call duration 
is a divisible and bounded existence, it is that which 
Is directly opposite to permanency. It is there- 
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fore steadily jpermanent in its duration. I have 
already taken notice, that as every divisible be- 
ing is bounded, so every true infinite is^ indivisible 
Therefore the divine existence which is infinite, is 
indivisible. If that is not at all divisible, like. the 
bounded existence of creatures, in which there is 
vhat we ^all the part before [or past] and tlie part 
afterv [or to come] it follows from hence, « that this 
infinite existence is always entirely whole, that of the 
Creatures is never all at once ; its parts cannot be 
brought together ; the one excludes the other, and 
the oae must end befoi^s the other can begin. The 
reason of this incompatibility between these parts of 
existjence, is, that the creator givesr existence but by 
measure to his creature ; seeing he gives it to it 
within certain bounds, he gives it to it divisible by 
parcels, whereof one is not the other. But for the 
necessary, infinite and unchangeable being, it is quite 
contrary ; its existence is infinite and indivisible ; 
so that 'not only it has no incompatibility between 
the parts of its existence, as in that of the existence 
of the creature ; but, to speak correctly, we must 
say, that its ej^istence has no manner of part ; it is 
essentially always entirely whole. For which cause 
it is a falling back into the idea of time, and con- 
founding all, to be willing again to imagine in God 
whatsoever has relation to any succession ; nothing 
continues in him^ because nothing passes away ; all 
is fixed ; all is at once ; all is immoveable. In God 
notliing has been, nothing shall be ; but all is. 
Wherefore let us suppress as to him, all the ques- 
tions which th^habit and the weakness of a finite mind, 
willing to embrace the infinite after its strengthend 
and contracted manner, would tempt us to raise. I 
wUl say, O my God I how had you already an eter/ 
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jDity of existence in yourself, before you created mc ? 
and you have yet another eternity remaining since 
my creation, wherein you exist forever i These 
vrerds alrvadij and dficc are unworthy of him that is : 
yoiv cannot suffer any past and future in you. It is 
a folly to wish to divide your eternity, which is an in- 
divisible permanency ; it is to affirm that the shore 
withdraws itself because in going along down the 
river, I constantly make from the shore, which is 
immoveable. What a sot am I T I would attribute to 
you, O immoveable truth, the bounded, chaifgeable, 
and successive being of your creature I You have not 
in you anj measure, whereby one might measure 
your existence, for it has neither bounds nor parts ; 
you have nothing measurable. The same measures 
that one may gather from bounded, changeable, di- 
visible, and successive beings, cannot serve to mea- 
sure you, you who are infinite* indivisible, unchan- 
geable and permanent. Howshall I say then, that 
the short duration of the creature is with relation to 
your eternity ? Was not you before me ? ShsJl not 
you be after me ? These words tend to signify some 
truth ; but they are in strictness unw<orthy and im- 
proper : what they are truly, is that the infinite sur- 
passes the finite ; that in like manner ypur infinite 
existence, in every sen^e, infinitely surpasses my ex- 
istence, which being bounded, hjis a beginning, a pre- 
sent and future. But it is false, that the creation of 
your work divides your eternity into two eternities. 
Two eternities will not make more than one alone. 
A parted eternity, that should have one part before ' 
and the other after, would be no moi^than one true 
eternity ; in studying to multiply it, you would de* 
stroy it ; inasmuch as one part would be a boundary 
to the other, at the extremity where they should 
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touch. ' He that says eternity, if he understands what- 
he says, says oniy that which is, and nothing beyond 
it ; for ail that is added to this infinite simplicity, an- 
nihilates it. He that says eternity, suffers no longer 
the language of time. 1 ime and eternity cannot be 3 

measured together, they cannot be compared, and j 

We are misguided by our own weakness^ whensoever • , i 

we imagine any relation between things so dispropor- 
tionate. Neverthel^s O my God, you have made 
something besides you ; for I am not you, and it is 
infinitely necessary that I sRould not be so. When 
is it then you have made me ? Was you not before 
you made me ? But what say I ? See how I am fallen 
again into my delusion , and the questions about time . * 

I speak of you as of myself, or any other transient 
being, which may be measured with myself. That 
Which passes away may be measured with that which 
passes away ; but what passes not. is out of the way 
of iill measure, and of all comparison with what pas- 
ses. It is not permitted to ask, whcip it began, nor if ' 
it were before what is not, nor what is only as it pas- 
ses. You are^ and that is all. Oh I how do I love 
this word, and how does it fill me, as to all I am to 
know of yoti I You aj'e, he that is. Whatever dif- 
fers from this word, degrades you.' This alone re- 
sembles you. In adding nothing to the word being, 
it does not at all diminish your greatness. This 
word, I am-not afraid to say it, is infinitely perfect 
like you. There is none but you. that could speak 
^so, and include your infinite in three such simple 
words. I am hot, O my God, he that is. Alas i I 
am almost that nothing which is not. I, behold my- 
self as an incomprehensible middle between nothing 
and being. I am he that has beei^ ; I am he that 
shall be ; I am he who is no longer what he has 
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been ; I am he that h not yet what he ^hsdl be. And 
in this middle station that I am in, and 1 know not 
what, tliat cannot stop it«elf, that has no consistence, 
that rolls apace like water ; and I know not what, 
that I cannot lay hold of, that flies from my hands, 
that ceases to be as soon as ever I attempt to lay 
hold of it, or to take notice of it ; and I know not what, 
that ends in the same instant wherein it begins ; so 
that I can never find myselt fixed and perfect to my- 
self one moment, so as to say barely, I am. So that 
my continuance is no better than one perpetual 
fainting. Oh I how far am I from the eternity, that 
is indivisible, infinite, and is always present, whole 
and entire, flow very far am 1 from being able to 
comprehend it ? It escapes me by means of its being 
true, simple and immense, as my own being escapes 
me by means of its being composed of parts, inmgled 
of truth and lie, of being and of nothing. It is too 
little to say of you, that you had a being for infinite 
. ages before I v^f». I should be ashamed to talk thus ; 
for thia were to measure an infinite by a finite which 
is a half nothing. Whereas 1 am afraid to say you 
had a being before I was, it is not from any doubt 
that you having an existence created me, me who 
did not exist : but it is in order to the removal f^m 
me of all those imperfect ideas which are below you. 
Shall I say you was before me ? no; for here are two 
terms which I cannot bear. I may not say, you was ; 
for you was, implies time past, and a succession. 
You are ; and to speak strictly, nothing can be at- 
tributed to you but what is present> immoveable, in- 
divisible, »nd infinite. It must not be said, you have 
alway»bfeien, but, thatjrou are ; and this term always, 
which is of such force with respect to the creature, 
is too weak for you ^ for it denote$ a continuity^ ac^ 
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thot a'perlnatiency. It is better to say barely, and 
jwitboutrestriction,thatyouare. O being! O being I 
your eternity, which is only your very being, aston*. 
ishes me ; but it comforts me too. I am before you 
as if I were not. i am swallowed up in your infinite ; 
far from measuring your permanency by my conti-. 
^lual flitting, I begin to lose myself out of sight, and to 
find myself no m^ore, and in the whole see nothing 
but that which \^;A mean yourself What I have 
«aid of the past, the same I say of the future ; it can- 
not be said that you will be after what is passing on ; 
for you in no wise pass on, so that you will not be, 
i>ut you are. And I deceive myself whenever 1 go 
-off from the present, in speaking of you. It is not 
said of an immoveable bank, that it outruns, or that 
At follows the stream of the river. It neither outruns 
nor follows it, for it goes not at all. What 1 observe 
of this bank, with respect to local immobility the 
same I should say of the infinite being, with respect 
to immobility of existence. That which passes on 
has been and will be, and passes from what went be- 
fore the future, by an imperceptible- present, which 
can never be defi^ied. But that which passes not exr 
ists absolutely, and has only an infinite present. He 
is, and this is all I am allowed to say. He is without ' 
time throughout all the times of the creation. Who- 
soever goes off from this simplicity falls from eter- 
nity into time. There is therefore in you> O infinite 
truth, but one indivisible and permanent existence. 
What Hve: call eternity a parte -post ^ eternity afmrte" 
ante^i^ but an improper expression. There is no 
more a middle than a beginning and an end. It is 
not therefore in the middle of yo«r^eterftky. that you 
have pi5oduced any: thing without you. 1 will say it 
three times over f butthese three times make but 
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one. Behold them here, O permanent and infinite 
truth ! You are, and nothing is out of you ; you are, 
and what was not, begins to be out of you. You are, 
and that which was out of you ceases to be. But 
these three repetitions of these terms you are, makes 
only an infinite that is indivisible. It is this eternity 
itself that remains yet all entire. There is not one 
half slid by ; for it has no part. That which is es- 
:3entially all present^ cannot be past. O eteraity i I 
cannot comprehend you, for you are infinite ; but I 
conceive whatever I am to exclude from you, that I 
may never mistake you. In the mean time, O my 
God I whatever attempt I make, not to multiply 
your eternity by the multitude of my bounded 
thoughts, it happens that I always make you like 
myself, and divide your indivisible existence. Suf- 
fer me then to enter yet once more, into your inac- 
cessible light, with which I am blinded. Is it not 
true, that you could create one thing before you cre- 
ated another ? Since this is possible, I have a right 
to suppose it* What you have not yet made, doubt- 
less will not come to pass, till after what you have al- 
ready made. The creation is not only the creature 
produced out of you, it includes also the action where- 
by you produce this creature. If your creations are 
;some sooner than others, they are successive ; if 
your actions are suecesaive, behold a succession in 
you, and by consequence, behold time in eternity 
itself. 

To unfold this dif&culty, I observe, that betwixt 
you and your works, is all the difference that should 
be between the infinite and the finite, between what 
is permanent and .what is fluid or successive. That 
which is finite and divisible, may be cdmparcdto^ and 
measured by what is finite and .divist^e •: so thatyoft 
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have set an order or rank amongst your creatures, 
"#ith relation to their bounds : but this order, tliis- 
rank, this relation, which results from the bounds 
of your creatures can never be in you, who are nei- 
ther divisible nor bounded. One creature thcfrefore 
may be before another, because each of them has a 
bounded existence. But it is false and absurd to 
think this*succession of creation is in you. Your 
action, by whichpyou create, is yourself ; otherwise 
you could not act, without ceasing to be uncom- 
poonded and indivisible ; for which reason we must 
conceive, tliat you are eternally creating whatsoever 
it pleases you to create. On your part, you create 
eternally by a simple, infinite and permanent action, 
-which is yourseft On the part of the creation that 
is not created eternally, the limitation is in it, and 
not in your action. What you eternally create, is 
not otherwise than infinite, because the infinite and 
indivisible existence communlc?itei5 no more to what 
is out of it, than a bounded and divisible existence. 
Therefore you do not create one thing sooner than 
another, by a succession in you, though this thing 
must have existed two thousand yeairs sooner than 
another. Tl^se relations are between your works, 
but the relations of bounds cannot -reach to you. 
You know the relations you have made ; but the 
knowledge of the bounds of your work, does not set 
any bound to you. You behold in the course of di- 
visible and bounded existence, what I call the pre- 
sent, the past, and the future ; but you see these 
things out of yourself; and no one thing can be 
more present to you than another. Y(5u take in 
all equally by your indivisible infinite. That which 
. is no more, is no more, and its cestsation is real ; but 
*bat same permanent existence, to^vhich that which 
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13 no more, was present, whilst it was in being, il 
yet the same, whilst another transient thing has ta- 
ken the place of that which is annihilated. 

Whereas your existence has no part, a thing that 
is traiisient cannot in its passage answer to one part 
rather tl\an another of your indivisible existence ; or 
to speak more cleai4y« it cannot answer to a nothing ; 
for there is no proportion conceivable between the 
indivisible iniinite,and thatwhich is^ti visible and traa- ' 
sient. Notwithstanding there must necessarily be- 
some relation between the worker and the work, but 
very good care must be taken not to imagine any re- 
lation of succession and of bounds. The <Hily rela- 
tion that ought to be conceived, is, that he who is, and 
^vho cannot cease to be^ causes that which is not, to 
receive from him a bounded e^stence, and which 
i^egins in order to an end. 

All other relation^ O my God, destroys your per- 
manency, and your infinite simplicity. You are so 
•great, and so pure in your perfection, that whatso- 
-cver I mingle of my owfl, with the idea I have of 
you. causes it immediately, not to be -any longer 
yourself. I pass my time in contemplaUng your in- 
iinite ; I see it, and am not able to doubt : . but as sooa 
•as I oXm at comprehending it, it flies fix>m me ; it is 
no more it ; I relapse into the finite ; I see enough 
to convince me, and to reprove me whensoever I 
have conceived what is less than yourself; but hardly 
am I got up ac^ain, before I fail back with my own 
Aveiglit. So that there is a continual jumble, of 
what you are and what I am. I can neither wholly 
impose upon niyself, nor get myself fixed in the en- 
joyment of your truth. I see you ai^er the same i 
manner that I exist : in me all is finite and transient, 
I see by my shorU^nd fluid Uioughts, theinfinite tha^fc 
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never flows. ' Very far from not knowing you in this 
perplexity; I acknowledge you by the necessar/ 
character of' the infinite, which would be no longer 
' infinite, if the finite could attain to it. It is not a 
cloud that covers your truth ; it is the brightness of 
this triith itself that is too hard forme. Jt is because 
you are too clear and too bright, that I cannot fix my 
sight upon you. I do not at all wonder that I can- 
not GOrttprehend you; but cnnnot enough admire 
tfeft^f^ciln haxfe even a glimpse of you, and that I'dia- 
c6*e»^4T^yt.niis«ake whensoever I take any thing elso 
for y0U5 or ascribe to you what does not befit you. 
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Having considered the eternity and immutability 
of God, whith are the same thing, I come now to in- 
quire concierning his immensity . Forasmuch as he 
is of himself, he is supreanely, he has all being in him 
eminently, and after the most perfect niianner. For- 
asmuch asli^ hks all beingiii him^ he has undoubt- 
^ly the reality atidt4«S perfection of extension. - Ex- 
tension is a xirtailn'erof being, whereof I liave an idea. 
I have already seen that mf ideas, as to the essence 
of things, are some ifeal degrees of being, that are 
*3frmaliy and 'Eminently ifi God, and whichare pos- 
sible oat of htev inasmuch as he can produce therft. 
The- reality and perfection of extiension is^ tlien in 
feififi, attd-he cannot otherwise producfe itout of him- 
»el?, than as ifis ^nineAtFy cotitained aft the pleni- 
tdde of his bein^. Whence thenf is it, that 1 do not 
call him fext'cndcd andcorpofeal ? It is because there 
is a vast difference, as I have already noted, between * 
WtjPtbuting to Cfetl^rfl tliat is pijsHitivc %nd perfect itl 
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t^xtcniion, or altribiitiBg to h*«u extension yfith a 
nmit of negation. H« that sets an exten^ioR, with- 
out limit, changes the extension into immensity. 
He that places the extension with a limitation, makes' 
a corporeal nature. And since you set not any limit 
to the extension, you take from its figure, divisibility j. 
motion, and impenetrability ; figure, because it is a 
manner of .being limited by a superfice ; divisibility, 
because what is infinite, as we have seen, eanuot be 
lessened, nor consecjueatly dirided, nor by cf&ase-^ 
quence compounded and divisible ; t^kotionf^bacsiuse 
if you suppose a whole that has neither partner limit) 
it can neither be moved out of its place, because there 
can be no place beyond the ti'Ue infinite ; nor changer 
the order and situation of iJs-yarts, because there is no 
part whereof it might be^^ compounded : nor, lastly^ 
impenetrability, because tliere is no conceiving inx- 
penetrability, but by conceiving two limited bodies,, 
whereof the one is not the other, and whereof tlK one 
Cannot possess the same space with the other. ^ 

These principles being laid, it iollow^ that all that 
5s positive in extension, is in God, without God^cf 
either having. any shape, or being capable of motion^ 
-or divisible, or impenetrable, or by consequence pjal*- 
pable, or by consequence measurable. He.is-nt> 
more in one certain precise place, than in a eertaii^ 
time ; for he has not by his absolutii and infinite;i>6v , 
ing any,i^l»tion to places and umeS). which; are) "but 
Jbounda^ and i^estrictions of being. Inquin? ,vl>etb^ 
he isl>ey©nd the Universe, whether he passes.its'ex*- 
tremities iti length, breadth an^prdfoundi^y ? This 

Sin one sense to put: |i question as ab^rd m U> d3k, 
hether he had a beingbefiM^e tbe \\rorld -was ; and 
whether he shall a^in be fiilt^ir the world shall C9ase> 
.f^ be 1 4&tiiere Qmx9t be iix (^wL^ior jp^st op gj^ 



tui^e^ $0 neitfier can tbere be in him either beyand, 
or, on this side. As sibsolute permanency excludee^ 
aji xneasure of succession, immensity does no les«^ 
exclude all measure of extension. He has not been, 
.he shall not be; but, he is. In like -manner, to 
speak properly, he is not here, he is not ther^ ; he 
is not beyond such a limit, but he is absolutely. AU 
these ejcpj-iessions which refer to any term that fix- 
es hiijvto ^ certain plaice, are improper and indecent. 
\yhe.re is he tlien I He is ; and he is in such a man- 
,»er,.that great heed should be taken of asking where, 
That which has but h^f a being, that is pnly with its 
boundary, is after such a ^ort, a certain (thing, that i& 
only that; thing precisely. As for him, he is not 
precisely any thing singular and restrained : he is 
the bgingj or to sppak yet more to the purpose, by 
speaking ;»ore {ji^iiply, y^c in ; for the less we speak 
of him in words, the more is said by things. He is ; 
be very careful to add notliing to him. Other be- 
ings that are but by halves, crippled beings, and im- 
perceptible portions of being, are not simply. We 
ure induced to ask, when and where is that which they 
iire ? If they are, they h?w^e not been, and they shall not 
.be hereafter. If they are here, they are not ther^» 
Th^se two questions, w/i<?n^and>io7t;, exhausts theif 
being ; but for him that is, all ^s said, when it is saicj, 
that he is. He that again asks any thing, has comt- 
prehended nothing of the only thing that he ought to 
conceive. The infinite and .indivisible cannot an* 
twer to any divisible ami finite being, which we caU 
body. But shall I stjck at say ing, he is every where ? 
,Nq, I will not stick at all .to say so, if there be occa- 
.§ipn for it, by ivay of accommodation tQ my imper- 
fect notioijs. I will beware ^ery carefully, of attri- 
jHiJii^, tQ i^ a ^orpore^ presence in any place i 
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for he is not body ; he has no superfice contiguous 
to the -supei'fices of other bodies. But I will attri- 
bute to him, in order to my better understandiftg him; 
a presence of immensity ; that is to say, that as at 
toy time we are always to say of God, he is, without 
restraining him by saying, he is to day ; in like man- 
ner, in every place we are to say, he is, without re- 
straining him by saying, he is here. But yet once 
more. Is not this to rob him of a perfection^ and 
myself of a wonderful consolation, in not darinj^to 
say, he is here ? Very well , I will i^ay it aA oft afe 
you will, provided that I understand it as I ought. 
When I am afraid of saying, that he is present here, 
this is not to attribute to him something less real, aed 
less great than presence ; it is on the contrary, to 
raise myself to a purer manner of conceiving him in 
the universal simplicity ; it is to acknowledge, that 
he is infinitely more than present. 

I affirm, that to say he is simply and absolutely, is 
infinitely iiiore than to say, that he is e^ery where ; 
for he .that says, every where, speaks of some places, 
and by consequence of a thing that has bound^w 
Places are the superfices of bodies, and by conse* 
quence true bodies, which are. divisible,' and neces- 
sarily have their bounds. It is true, I cannot con- 
ceive any place where God doed not act ; that is 16 
^ay. any being tliat God does not instantly produce^ 
All place is body. There is not any body on v^hich 
God acts not^ and Which subsists not by the actuid 
.operation of God. Whet^efore it is plain, thUt there 
is no place where God doeg not work. But there is 
a great difference between working upon a body, and 
correspondmg to a body. I-cannOt cohbeive thelo^ 
cal presence, but by the local relation of a substance 
t» a substance. There i^ no local relftti^a ktwea 
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a substance that has neither bounds nor places and a 
substance that has bounds and Shape. Whence it 
is manifest, that when we say of God, he is in a body, 
this is to be understood of his acting upon that body ; 
for there can be no local relation by means of his 
substance to the body. But, where is he then ? Is 
he no where ? I answer, there is no particular place 
for him ; he exists too much to exist within any 
boundsraad by consequence to be present by hi^ sub- 
stance in one certain place, rather than in another* 
These sorts of questions which appear so intricate, are 
not so for any other reason, but because people set 
themselves unreasonably to answer thenci. Instead 
of answering, they should be suppressed. This is 
^s if a man should ask, of what wood is that marble 
Statue ? Of what colour is that clear water that has 
IK> colour ? Of what age is the child that is not yet 
born ? What becomes then of those ideas of immen- 
sity, which represent God as filling all spaces of the 
Universe, and reaching infinitely beyond them? 
These are not the ideas of my mind considering 
rightly with itself ; they are on the contrary imagi- 
nations, whereby I endeavour to represent to myself 
that which is above all representation. To speak 
. worthily of God, he is neither within nor without 
the world ; for an infinite being has neither withih 
nor without, which are terms of measure. This er- 
ror wholly proceeds from hence, that the ideas of 
eternity an4 itnmensity, are too high for us, by rea- 
son of their character of infinite, and escape us 
through theiF simplicity. We are always apt to slip 
into what is compounded, and what is finite, into 
number and into measure. That a. man fancies con- 
trary to his- own ideas, an image of eternity, which 
M only a confiised train or succession of ages even 
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to infinity ; and a false immensity, which is* but a 
confused composition of space and substance to an 
infinite degree s but all this has no relation to the 
true eternity and immensity. These successions of 
ages, these collections of space, filled with substances, 
are divisible, and by consequence, have essentially 
their bounds ; though I do not actually and distinctly 
represent such bounds to myself, when I consider 
these objects. So likewise when I attribute to them 
iniimty, I contradict myself, like one distracted, and 
I speak a thing that never can have any sense. The 
only true manner of contemplating the eternity and 
Immensity of God, is firmly to believe, that he can- 
not have in him either time or place : that all ques* 
lions about time and plate are impertinent with 
respect to him ; that we are not to answer categori- 
cally and seriously, but by calling to. mind their ab* 
surdity, and imposing a perpetual silence upon thefti. 
These two things, I mean eternity and immensity, 
have a wonderfiil relation between them •, so that 
they are really but the same thing ; that is to say, 
the simple and unlimited being. Dt> but scrupu<- 
lously lay aside every bounded idea, andyouwi)! no 
longer liesitate by means of vain questions. God is ; 
and whatsoever you add to these two words, though, 
with the fairest pretences, obscures instead of illus- 
trating. To say he is always, is to. fall back into an 
equivocal phrase, and prepare ourselves to be de- 
luded. Always may mean a succession that shall 
never end. And God hasntbt the succession of any 
age, how infinitely durable soever it be supposed^ 
Thus to say, he is, says more than to say, hfe is al- 
ways. In like manner to say, he is every where, sayS 
less than to say, he is ; for to say he is every where^ 
.snay signify, that the substance of God is extende^^ 
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^Biai has a local relation tx> all diviuble spaceft ; but 
the infinite indivisible cannot have this local relation 
of substance, with the divisible and measurable bo-> 
4ies. It is therefore true, that to speafc strictly, it is 
much better to sajr, that God is, than to say, that he 
is always and every where. 1 f God acts upon a bodyv 
it does not follpw iBrom hence^ that he is in this body 
by a Ideal, presence ; the infinite indivis^)le though 
without relation ^n his side toa finit&divisfble, eeases 
Z)ot to act upon it. . In like manner, though God acts 
upon time, or the succession of creatures, yet does it 
not follow, that h© is in any time or change of the 
creature. . The immense limits and ranges all. The 
immoveable moves all. He that is, makes every 
thing with measure, both for eittensjon and duration^ 
Things limited rnay be compared and related by 
their bounds one to another. The infinite indivisible 
cannot be either cointpared, or related, or measured ; 
in him all is absolute, andno relative term can agree 
to him ; he is no more in the world wiitch he has 
created, than out of the world in the 5f>aces which 
he has not created ; for Ms iminen«ity is not fixed 
to any plac«, for so it^ would be no more immensity. 
Me has not been in a Certain time, creating certain* 
things rather than others, though he has added a suc- 
cession to the limited existence of his creatures ; for 
he is eternally creating whatsoever was to be cre- 
8ft:ed, and exists successively. In Tike manner, he 
has in him the same relation to the farthest of those 
parts that compose the Universe. Bounds being 
set to the creature, and not to him, it follows that 
the relations, the successions and measures, are sole- 
ly in- tlfe creatures, and it is unlawful to ascribe any 
4>£ them to hiin. He is eternally creating that which 
is created to day ; as he is also eternally creating 
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that which was created on the first day of the VnU 
verse. Thus too he is immense in the smallest 
creatUreS) as well as in the greatest. The order and 
relations are in the cs^atures amongst themselves. 
Compare them among themselves, it is-true to say, 
that one creature is older than another ; that one is 
more extensive, or farther removed than the other. 
The bounds cause this order and this relation. It 
is true also^ that God sees this order and this relation 
which he has made in his works ; but this division 
which he sees in the finite divisible is not in him^ 
seeing he is indivisible and infinite ; for he is neither 
divided nor bounded, in making separately from him- 
self divisible and limited beings. Farther, far from 
me be all those unreasonable questions, whereby I 
£nd my God is not known. He is moi*e than al- 
ways, for he is. He is then ev.ery where, for he is. 
In him is neither finite nor local presence, nor ab*- 
sence ; inasmuch as he has no place or bounds, he 
has neither on this side, nor beyond, nor within, nor 
without. He i6« and all things are from him. It 
may be said indeed, that they are in him ; yet not 
to signify, that he is in their place, and under their 
^uperfices ; but to represent the more sensibly, that 
he acts upon every thing that is. And besides the 
bounded beings, he can produce others of greater 
extension, upon which he might act with the same 
power. O my God, how great aiSe you! few 
thoughts reach home to you ; and when we begin to 
conceive you, it is not in our power to express you. 
Our terms fail us ; the most simple are the best ; 
the most figurative and most multiplied are the least 
proper. He that is sober and wise, after ha^ng said 
you arcy will not venture to add any thing more^ 
The more a man contemplates you, the more desi- 
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tous will he be silently to consider what this being 
is, which is being and no naore, and which is the most 
a being of all beings, and which is being in so super- 
lative a manner, that he alone gives being to every- 
thing that is, as it pleases him. When 1 behold you> 

pure and infinite truth, I am immediately struck 
dumb ; but I become, if I may take uj^onme to say 
soj like you ; my sight becomes pure and indivisible 
like you'. It is not by running over the multitude 
of your perfections) that 1 have a right conce^ion of 
you ; but on the contrary, by multiplying them the 
better to consider them, with their diver* relations 
and divers appearances, 1 weaken, i impair the idea I 

, have of you ; lam my self impaired, I grow weak, I am 
confounded. This heapof div^ers words is no more 
my God. These divided and distinguished infinites 
cease to be the simple inlinite, which is the only 
true infinite. O how much better do I love to be- 
hold you wholy reunited in yourself ; with one look 
only I see the being, and I have seen all ; I have ta- 
ken it from its spring ; I have almost seen you face 
to face, it is yourself ; for who are you but the being ? 
And what can jwssibly be added that might exceed 

. this great expression ! Alas 1 how can this be done ; 

1 who am that which is not, or at best but a Je ne scat 
guoi^ which cannot be found or named, ^and in a mo- 
ment is no riibre. I, a mere nothing; I, the shadow 
of being. I see him who is ; and by naming him 
who is by way of excellence, I have said all, and do 
not fear 1 have said too little. Henceforward he is 
no more confined with respect to times or places ^^ 
infinite worlds, such as I can frame to myself; infi- 
nite ages, imagined after the same manner, are no- 
ticing in the presence of him that is. He strikes me 
%vith astonishment, and I am in a rapture ; I faint at 

U 
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the sight of him* and he is my joy. I stammer, and 
do so much more than stammer, that I have not a . 
i¥ord remaining to say, neither what he k^ nor what 
I am not nor what he does in me> nor what I con* 
ceive of him. 

But, O my God, shsdl I fear that you will not 
hearken unto me. or that you absent yourself from 
me, seeing 1 have acknowledged it unworthy of you, 
to attribute to you a local and bounded presence, in 
every part of the Universe ? No, no,*my God, 1 will . 
not fear it. I hear you. and you understand me bet* 
ter than all your creatures understand me \ ou are 
more than present with me ; you are within me, 
more than myself. I am in the very place where I 
am, only in a finite manner. You are infinitely, and 
your working in me is infinite. You are by no means 
bounded any way. 1 find you every where. You - 
are there as much as I, and infinitely more ;^and I 
go there only because you carry me. 1 leave you 
in the place I go from, and I meet with you where- 
soever I go ; you attend me at the place where I ar- 
rive. Behold, O my God, what my weak compre- 
hension enables me to say, or rather to stammer. 
These improper and imperfect words are the lan- 
guage of a weak and dull love. I speak them for 
myself, and not for you, to satisfy my own heart, not 
to inform myself> nor to praise you worthily When 
I speak in your behalf, I find all my expressions low, 
and impure. I return to the being ; I fly even to 
him that is ; I am no more in myself, nor my own- 
^elf ; I pass into him that sees, into him that is I 
see him. I lose myself, I understand myself, but I 
4;annot make myself understood. What I see puts 
an end to all curiosity ; without reasoning, I see the 
universal truth ; I $ee> and it is my life i I see that 
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which is, and do not desire to see that which is not. 
When willdt be that I may see that which is ; so as 
no longer to have any other than this fixed sight ? 
When shall I be united to it by <his unmixed and 
permanent view I When shall my whole self be re* 
duced to this only immutable word, he is^ he U^ he U ? 
If I add, he will be to eternal ages, this is to speak 
suitable to my weakness, and not so as to express h^$ 
perfection to better advantage. 
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kteflections 

OF . 

FATHER TOURNEMINE, A JESUITE, 

UPON ATHEISM. 

Upon my Lord of Cambray's Demonstmtion, and 
lipon Spinosa's System, 

Wliich served for a preface to some of the former 
editions of the Demonstration. 

Where is aheivn, 7. That there never was any true 

Atheist 8^ fully fiersuaded, II, It is however ne* 

cessury to write of the Existence <f God^for con* 

j^rming those that doudty and to confound those 

that are incHnftbie to doubting* III, That the ar^. 

guments for the Mxistenc^qfGod^ drawn front the 

Knowledge of J^Tature^ are most sensible, IF, 

That our celebrated Author has set them in their 

full Ugh t , V, That he has laid down the neCessart^ 

firinci/iles for confuting the doctrine qf Sfiinosa, 

VI, The Author of the Preface entirely cortfutea 

this sort of Atheism, VI J, He confutes the Athe-^ 

ism qfthe Immaterialists, 

NOTHING is more shameful for us, or better 
declares our corruption, than tlie necessity zealoua 
l>ersons are under, of writing aVout the existence of- 
God. Reason^ xi is tjrue, is not m any mai^ weaken-* 
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cd to sxidh a degree, as entirely to forget his creator, 
and not to know a truthr which he has taken care to 
engrave ui>on every part of his workmanship. To 
know that we exist, is almost to loiow that God him- 
self exists. The idea of ourselves is so pei:fcctly 
united to that of God, that a man cannot a little un- 
cover the first, without being struck with the bright- 
ness sent forth by the- second. There is no getting 
out of the reach of its splendour; and though there 
have been some that were counterfeiters of Atheisniy 
yet there never have been any true Atheists. The 
opinion people have of the insincerity of wicked meit, 
is founded upon the confession the niost hardened 
amongst them have made upon a t!iousand occasions, 
'iliiat they could not help believing that there is a God, 
* even when they were most industriously bent upon 
exterpating the belief of him. Neither the small 
numbers of those wh6 have not dealt thus openly, 
nor the madness of three or four that have dared to 
maintain their impiety to their deaths^ is sufficient to 
destroy the Kill proof that this confession affords. 
'Dissimulation may be carried a great "way, and an 
obstinate love of imaginary glory^ and I kn6w not 
*what fury that possesses a soul abandoned by God, 
transport it, and engage it in the most consumate 
wickedness* The dispair of one that believes wit^<^ 
out doubt there is a God, and perceives himself ready 
to feel the rigour of his justice, and yet refuses to be 
reconciled to him, is a disposition more fsmtastical, 
than the obstinate dissimulation of the pretended 
Atheist ; and yet it is but too comihon. 

The late Mr. Bayle, who in our own days has un* 
dertaken te apologize for Atheism, ^o shew his wit, 
<ind the great talent he had at disputing ;^ro and eon. 
tpon every subject; almost as l^cre^tes and Cardan 
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luidertook the commendation of Busiris and of Nero ; 
Mr. Bayle, I say, speaks of certain barbarous people 
"without any knowledge of God ; but he speaks it 
merely upon the credit of such relations, as were not 
Qf sufficient authority, and were contradicted by oth- 
er" more faithful relations. Now if we would stick 
to the relations he cites, the cause he defends would 
not at all become the better for it. When people 
maintain, that the existence of God is a truth so 
clear, that let us labour all w.e can, we shall not be 
able entirely to darken it, they speak of men that 
make some use of their reason ; those barbarians, to 
vhom Mr. Bayle imputes an entire ignorance of 
God, and little more of men than their shape ; they 
Were void of reason as well as of religitm. 

Were they so void of religion as to have fallen into 
atrue Atheism ? No. If we make a judgment even 
from the false relations of Mr. Bayle, they are far 
from being persuaded that there is no God* no ma- 
ker of the world. There state of mind cannot pa8& 
for inci^ulity . ; it is a pure forgetflilness of God. 
Being sunk down into matter, employed abeut the 
objects of sense, they have never thought of God, 
never followed those reflections thai nature suggest* 
ed to them. But sure a forgetfulness of God is not 
Atheism. How many worldlings, Christians in the 
beart, pass a long time without thinking of God, or 
the duties of religion ? Must these be placed in the 
number of Atheists I . 

When any of those barbarians have been examin* 
«d about the original of the world, when they have 
been forced in some measure to discover their ideas, 
the arguments for the ecsistence of God had their 
never failing .effect upon these senseless souls, and 
they h^ve confessed a God. The clearest proofe lUPft 
no proofs to such a» will not attend to themr 
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But, says Mr. Bayle, behold k nameroas afui a 
learned sect in China, who makes an open profession 
of Atheism, yet Mr. Bayle depends, for this ar^cle, 
upon some imprudent relations. The learned sect 
he speaks of, ought not to pfass for Atheists. It is 
true^ some modem doct(»*s of this sect* have been 
mistaken as to the essence of God f they conceive 
the divinity to be, I know not what virtue spread^ 
abroad in the Universe, and especiaUy in the mate* 
rial heaven, its principal instrument. And after all, 
to be thus mistaken, is not to deny the existence of 
God ; it is not to be Atheists. Idolaters have too 
mean ideas of the divinity, and are not Atheists. 
Nay farther, we cannot speak of the divinity in more 
magnificent ^erms, than thoSe the learned amongst 
the Chinese use. They attribute to it the same per- 
fections that we attribute to it. They express them^ 
selves as we do, about the creation and preservation^ 
of the Universe, and about providence. See here a 
very particular sort of Atheism. No certainly, they" 
are not such. They are so little such, that the mon* 
strous error they follow, could not enter in their 
mindS) except they accommodated themselves to the 
natural idea men have of God, and as they gave to- 
their chimerical lie the traces of the divinity. 

I speak not of the pretended Atheists amongst the 
Pagans ; father Morgan has shewn, that they were 
the least wicked of all the Pagans ; and at another 
time Mr. Bayle gives us them up, and agrees there 
is no certainty that their impiety, supposing it to 
have aimed at undermining the belief of a supreme 
God, proceeded ferther than to a doubting : the most- 
resolved disputant would be obliged, says he> to own 
his weakness, as soon as inquiry should be made for 
^rOof of this fact, 

Mr. Bayte is forced th«refbre to promise; thai fii^ 
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W. six of the followers of Spinosa should come upon 
promise of a safe conduct, and declares publickl^, that 
they look upon Atheism as a most certain system. 
He asks us, whether we will believe them ? No, we 
will by no means believe them: unless they give us 
'Some marks of folly. And what will hinder us from 
beheving them, is. that of so many impious wretches 
as have been converted, there is not found to this 
day so much as one? who owns himself to have been, 
though but forone moment,persuaded,that there was' 
no God ; and that an hundred of these ungodly that 
bave never been converted, have professed, that with 
all their hartiest endeavours, they never could carry 
their incredulity beyond a doubt, nor totally extin* 
^mshthsit light jVfhich enlightens every man that com" 
*th into the world. 

Wherefore it is certain, that as there are no true 
Atheists, so neither is it for such that any write upon 
the existence of God ; and that whensoever any un- 
dertakes to prove this, it is not done with a design to 
undeceive convinced minds, but to fix such as are 
wavering. We do not strive against a settled error 
tut to study to prevent and dispel doubting. 

If there are no Atheists, some will say, it is to no 
purpose^ to write of the existence of God. Is it then 
to no purpose to display the beauty of virtue to an 
innocent person, whilst under temptaticm ? Are trea- 
tises of morality of use to none but such sinners as 
have violated the laws ? A book that .fixes the cer- 
tainty of the mind, that disarms the passions of those 
instruments they make use of for vanquishing the. 
best grounded remorse ; a book that lays open the 
mystery of iniquity, that discovers how in the heart 
of a libertine, desires supply the place of reason ; a 
))Qok that exposes the ridiculousness qf affected im-^ 
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piet3r : is this an useless book ? Let it be that there 
9iXc no Atheists ; however, it is necessary to write of 
the existence of C ^od^ £br confounding such as desire 
to become Atheists. 

There being no AthebtS) must our confusidi. be 
the less ? Are we to blush less at the crime of the 
ivicked, than we would lAanh at the blindness of » 
true Atheist ? And if the weakness of a mind, from 
which the clearest truth were entirely hidden* is a 
^shonour to human nature, the perverseness of an 
heart that seeks to hide the clearest truth from it- 
selfi and glories in beii^ ignorant of and opposing it, 
is this a lesa dishonour to mankind? What horror 
are we not to have for such hard^ed sinners, who 
i^bel as they are agsunst the chief of all the sove* 
reigns, ungrateful to the liberalest of all benefacjtorSf 
and being inwardly persuaded of his existence, use 
all their utmost force to root this persuasion out of 
their minds, study to doubt, . labour continually to 
rsdse clouds whereby to darken this light that is so 
bright they cannot extinguish it ; spend themselTes 
in systems which at least makes others to doubt, and 
increases the number of unbelievers, the Tuisei^abk 
.and only refuge they have left them, for assuagmg 
their remorse, and giving, if possible, to incredulity, 
an appearance of authority, by the apparent multi* 
lude of unbelievers 

A wit, famous for his zeal to propagate impiety, 
sincerely owned to me, that he did not omit any 
thing for persuading others to believe, what he did 
not believe himself. He flattered himself with a 
vain hope,.that he should at last believe, what he saw 
believed by many ; and that the numbers he should 
have convinced, would be a sort of new demonstra- 
tion for him. If the wicked would deal fairly^ thqy- 
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^v^uM yield that the disposition oFthis man, is the 
disposition most common amongst themselves. 

Oh how vain are ail their attempts 1 All truths are 
so united to this great truth, that each of them be- 
comes an evidence for it* I'he mind can apj^y itself 
to nothing) that does not present God to it. Let the 
metaphysician lose himself in the subtilties of the 
abstracted science, let him follow the paths that few 
people follow ; there he will meet with God. Let the 
mathematician busy himself solely about bodies, and 
then* sensible measures ; there he discovers God, 
notwithstanding his being a spirit. Let a lover of 
history charge his memory with events ; the wis- 
dom, the justice, the goodness of God, the master 
of all events, cannot be unknown to him ; and the 
history of religion* whereto he sees every thing re- 
ferred by a supreme intelligence, becomes to hi mi a 
demonstration of the existence of this intelligence. 
Let a traviller wander over divers countries, he finds 
God every where, known at least confusedly, and he 
easily persuades himself, that he must be a beast 
not to know him. 

But of all arguiAenls, the most evident is that 
which is taken from the knowledge of the Universe, 
apd particularly from the knowledge of man. We 
}earn from St. Paul and the wise man, or rather the 
Holy Ghost, whose instruments they were, teaches 
xy^hy them, that this demonstration convinced the 
philosophers, and ought to convince every consider- 
ing man. It is set before us in so many places of 
the psalms, and the royal prophet is so sublime, so 
affecting, when he explains it, that we may easily 
Bee it entered into his soul. The holy fathers un- 
derstood the force of it, and they foi'got nothing that 
might set it in a cl^r lights being fitted with a just 
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principles whereto he labours to accommockte it^ 
and an obscure language wherein he has wrapped it. 
Those philosophers who opposed the existence of 
God, soon found themselves e.^posed.to a thousand 
invincibie objections^and that they could not recover 
their ground, ho'^/ little soever, without having con- 
tinually too large a field to defend : that the sy stem* 
•which they would substitute in the room of the true 
system of the formation of the Universe* being com- 
posed of fictions, let us see on all sides the inconsis- 
tency of the s&veral parts of them ,* and that in niuJ- 
tiplying the suppositions whereupon they founded 
them, they multiplied contradictions. When truth 
is attacked, the objections mujst not be too simple and 
too obscure, for fear of giving an advantage. Sorae 
nncient advt>cates for Atheism have betaken them- 
selves to this method. Those that were wiser thati 
the Epicureans, without entering into a particular 
enumeration, contented themselves with sayitig. that 
all the beings which have been, which are, and which 
shall be the necessary productions of an eternal sub* 
stance, proceed from it in such a manner, that this 
substance cannot avoid producing them. iK)r can pro- 
duce others, nor produce these otherwise. In a 
word, that all is necessarily such as it is ; that thus 
there is no other God but the world, the whole, the 
universal being : this eternal and necessary fountain 
of all that appears, this only stbstance of which every 
thing that exists, are but portions, and whatever hap- 
pens, but affections. ' 

To shew the weakness of this system, there needs 
-Only a little to disperse the darkness that encompass 
it, and force its advocates to explain what they would 
willingly hide even from themselves. 

L^t us demand of them in the first place^ whether 
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tliis substance, the necessary fountain of all things, 
be intelligent, or senseless, and wholy-mateml f 
Whether it acts wisely, or whetiier it is blind in alj 
its actions ? They can close With neither part upon 
*his question, that will not perplex them. • 

They would fain exclude all spirit, all understand- 
ing, from the Universe : but if they answer, that the 
fountain of all beings is senseless and blind, that it 
acts in its productiohs without knowledge, and with* 
out design ; all the arguments the author produces 
from the structure of the world, and from the struc- 
ture of man, return, and our adversaries ai^x)bliged 
to explain how these productions, so wiscj-qp well 
concerted, proceed from a blind substance. A mys- 
tery inexplicable to all their subtilty I They will say, 
there is no need to suppose an acting cause, that all 
exists, by a natural necessity. A wretched evasion .! 
What idea do they form to themselves, in pronoun- 
cing these words, all eocists by a natural Ti&ceaaity ? 
The matter of all is eternal. I will suppose it for a 
moment, .Who is it that gives it the difterent forms . 
that it takes ? Behold this is what I ask these men, 
these animals, these plants, who fashioned them r 
Who disposed their parts ? The matter some may 
say, orders them so of itself. I will suppose this 
too : but I ask farther, whether these successive and 
necessary dispositions of matter, are ordered by somt- 
knowledge ? Or, whether they be not ? The answer 
must be ; if it be said that no knowledge orders them j 
this is confuted by the wonderful symmetry of their 
proportions, and the inipossibility of the wicked sys- 
tem presently becomes sensible. It is ridiculous ; I 
cannot find out terms too strong; ; it is extravagant 
to think that mere Chance produced an Head, op 
^ililt Versailles, I« it less riditiulou^ to thiJik, that 
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matter alone without an operator, would suffice t^ 
perfect these admirable works ? Is it less extrava- 
gant to maintain, that the Uiiivei-se has no author, 
and the marvellous* disposition of its parts is the ne» 
cessary production of dull and insensible matter ? 

The best concerted disposition may possibly be no 
snore than a necessary consequence of the connec- 
toji of natural causes, say the subtilest advocates foir 
incrtduUty ; all exists naturaHy, all u eternal. In- 
finity of systems, an infinity of words, have succeed- 
ed oivj another tlirough the vBst duration of eternity. 
All the systems possible have had tlieir turps. That 
which bur ignorance makes us admire^ it is possible, 
ought to have come in its order. Chance Itselt 
might have built the Universe, such as it is. That 
which appears so wise, is after alK but a concourse 
oi* parts, whose meeting together was no way impos- 
sible,. See here the last intrenchment of the wicked. 
The illu'^trious author of the Demonstration, stated 
this objection after the manner of t)^e Epicureans, 
and answers it very largely, overturning the whole 
system of I picdrua, from the r4th Article to the- 
^8th ; but the Wicked of our days have cleared this 
objection of the particular system of Epicurus ; for 
which reason it must be answered in a general man* . 
uer ; whereto I now apply myself. 

i absolutely deny, that in an infinite train of 
worlds, and different disposition of parts of duH mat- 
ter, there is one such as ours, a regular one, one that 
bears the mark of an infinitely wise artificer. I de- 
ny that it is possible for a world to be like this, un- 
less it has its being from an infinitely wise aitificer. 
Lei us suppose, asl consent to do. an infinite train of 
lamps, not one lamp of this infinite train will ever 
fee lighted, ttulea? i|be madei oi hve, till the fire ls\t^ 



die one of these lamps. . The relation between a re- 
gular work, and an intelligent worker,- is not less 
essential, than the relation between a lighted lamp 
and fire. Suppose, as much as you please, an eter- 
nal matter, always in motion, and subject to infinite 
- changes, its motion, which shall not be regulated b^ 
some mover, will never produce any thing regular ; 
the seal of wisdom cannot be impressed but by wis-* 
dom. Chance, that is to say, such motions as are di- 
•. rected by no mover, cannot counterfeit one. The. 
impossibility of the supposition of the ungodly be- 
comes more evident, when it is considered, that the 
4^ question is about a single regular Work, that the 
Universe consists of an almost infinite number o$ 
works, the least of which is as accomplished, and 
more marvellous than the greatest that all the partJi 
of these little works have amongst them ; that aU. 
these works have amongst them, a relation that siif- 
fers us not to doubt, whether an intelligent being has 
not produced the one for the sake of the other, and 
whether they do not all enter into the designs of an 
infinite wisdom. Let us consider faither, that the 
question istu3t about a tiwugiieiit concourse of mo^ 
tions, inasmuch as all the productions of this sense- 
less matter have been regular for above sixteen hunr 
dred years together. Is it likely that for so long a 
time nothing should have changed its nature ; that 
no irregular motion should have disturbed the ordet 
of natural causes, and that a fortuitous regularity 
should be so constant ? Let us ask the unbelievers, 
themselves, whether this seems likely ? Indeed is it 
possible ? 

Let a man condescend to grant an understanding 
and wisdom to this matter, of whicii all beings are 
but different forms, it must necessarily bg divided ipt|P 
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spirit and matter. Nothing is mope dearly demoU'' 
strated, than the* impossibility of a thinking matter i, 
the author has placed the demonstration in its best 
light.* Besides, the brightness of thi^truth has^ 
obliged many philosoi;^ers to J<>i^^J^|||j||||^ a soul " 
of the intelligent werld^and so-to a|j((^oundIhe whole 
of two parts, the one spiritual, and the other material. 
This is the Pythagorean system, so well expressed - 
by Virgil : this is what the Letters from China, 
mean by their lie. This systcnit is absurd ; but it i& 
not to be charged witli Atheism, nor need we stay 
in this place to expose the absurdity of it. 

Spinosa flattered himself with the hope of eluding, 
the objection, by saying, the only substance he ad- 
mits of, though matterial and extended, nevertheless 
thinks. It is, says he, susceptible of divers attri- 
butes ; one attribute renders it extended, another at- 
tribute renders it thinking. An admirable attempt 
ci this rare genius I Extension and tliought are in- 
compatible in the same subject ; our author proves 
it invincibly : wherefore, we are not to suppose, 
that these twa attributes are miited in the only sub- 
stance of Spinosa, to constitute the essence. If it is 
necessarily extended, it will not be intelligent ; if it 
is necessarily intelligent, it will not be extended. 
Observe, that according to Spinosa, each attribute 
belongs to the essence of the subject. Spinosa*s 
lother suppositions are as arbitrary as contradictory. 
Let no man believe me upon my own word. I will' 
:^ive an instance in the demonstration of the grand 
principle of Spinosay whereupon the whole system 
. depends. One wibstance cannot produce another. 
He concludes there is but one only substance, and 
that there cannot be any oth^r God^ thantlie univer- 



tS&l being, the Universe..^ This principle is the sixth 
puroposition of the first part of his ethicks. See here 
the depaonstration £iithfuHy translated. Thtre carii- 
not be in nature (wo substances ofthf same attribute^ 
Prop. V. Js much as to sayy that they have aome^ 
thing in common bctrjcen them. Prop. II ■ Therefore 
the one cannot be the cause of th 01 her. Prop. HI. 
This pretended demonstration is formed upon threcr, 
propositions of the second. Two substances whose 
Attributes are different^ have nothini^ in conunon, 
L,et us not wrangle about this proposition- but go on , 
to see, that it cannot enter into the proof of the V I. 
proposkicwi , about whi^ch the <.)uestion is. The third 
propofldtion is more nearly united to the sixth, but 
it is evidently false. Two things which have no- 
cking in common,, cannot one be the cause of the other ^ 
The proof of this third proposition offered by Spi- 
Bosa^ renders the falsity the more sensible. Two 
things that have nothing in common^ cannot be , con^ 
^tivcd the one by the other ; therefore the one can^ 
•not be the cause of the ofhn\ Let us take away the 
•nuivocal term and all is fully in the works of ' -pinosa. 
Buty wliat does he understand by hauing nothing in 
cummo7i ? Doubtless he does not mean not to have 
any relation : his demonstration would be ridiculous 
■and ridentical. This is what he would pretend to 
prove. Of t^o things that have not the relation of 
ii^^^ cause and effect ; the one cannat be the cause of the 
^^^ other. Let us not charge him with haying.reasoned 
thus ill. To have nothing in eommon^ signifies, ac- 
cording to him, not to be of the same nature ; and 
it is what he expresses by this singular language, 
not to be of the same attribute. 

There is anothor equivocation. What does he 
"pX^^ahY bHng known the un^ by the other P T)x9X 
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the one causes the idea of the other ? This is the 
proper signification of the terms. That the one 
makes the other perfectly known ? The terms he 
makes use of, do not at all import this However, 
let us answer him according to the two explications of 
these term's. 

If he pretend that the effect being known, should 
give a perfect and entire knowledge of the cause ; 
this is denied, and he will never be able to prove it. 
The effect does not contain in it all the perfections 
of tlie cause ; perhaps it does not so much as resem- 
ble it. If tlie cause acts of its own will, the effect 
may possibly be of a vxnic different nature. The 
•axiom therefore, whereupon the whole demonstra- 
tion turns, t^c knowledge of the tffect includes the 
kno*ivl<'dge of the cause ^ and the effect cannot be 
known without 'the cause. This axiom is true 6nly 
in the former sense. The idea of the effect produ^ 
tea the idea tf the cause ^ and the idea of the cauae-i^r 
relative to the idea of the effect ; inasmuch as there 
is no effect without a causCy nor cause without an ef- 
fect. The effect lets us know there is a cause 5 not 
wfiat it is. The cause being kno%vn^ let u& knoiv the 
effect^ at leasts as fiossihle. 

But the axiom taken in this, the only proper an^ 
true sense, is of no use to Spinosa. Two substan- 
ces of different natures may be one known by the 
other ; not by their likeness, for tKey are not at all 
alike ; not by their attributes, for they have not thesfe 
common to both, but by the relation that is between 
them as cause and effect. These two substances 
cease not to be of different natures, inasmuch as one is 
the cause of the other ; and one may be conceived by 
the other, how different soeverthey be, by considering 
•the one as cause? and the other as effea. One s\tb- 
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stance of a diflTercnt attribute, may therefore be the 
tause of the other ; so that there may, be two or 
more substances, whereof one may be the cause, and 
the others effects. \V herefore, it is false that there 
is but one only substance ; thait God and the Lni- 
verse are the same substance. Whence it follows, 
^at the same substance raised upon the rotten founda- 
tion of an axiom taken in a very wrong sense, and false 
in the sense wherein Spinosa uses it, is overthrown 
as soon as ever the equivocations are^ removed. And 
Spinosa, so boasted of by those who value his obscu- 
rity, raises pity in such as understand him. W hat 
we have already said might suffice to destroy the 
wicked system, which the author has not expressly 
confuted, but it might be attacked more on one side 
to better advantage. Every tiling, say the advocates 
for this system is necessarily what • it is ; a natural 
necessity determines the perfection of each being, _ 

»nd the time of its prpduction. Let us not suffer 
ourselves to be imposed upon by words without sense. 
What do our adversaries understand by a natuml 
necessity ? An incapacity of being any thing else 
but what it is ? Being exceeding troublesome^ 1 pro- 
pose a new luestion. I ask, whence comes this in- 
capacity ? I should conceive that it comes from the 
free-will of the worker, who has conformed his work 
to his^ design. 1 should conceive again, that the im- 
perfect and bounded cause could not add a greaier . 
perfection to its effect. But our adversaries lay 
aside the a«thor. the design, and the efficient cause. 
Whence then will come the invincible impediment 
tliaat sets bounds to the beings ^ It is a natural ne- 
cessity, say they : but he that Says necessity says 
servitude, determination. If there be a. slave there ; 

iH^ master ; ^^termlnati^ requires as well somo?- j 
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♦hing to determine, as sometbing to be determined '; 
the one cannot be without the other. . The subject 
determined is not without a principle of determina- 
tion. 1 wish some body would make me under- 
Btand this determining principle. Let us hearken 
to our adversaries. 'I'he matter, say they, is deter* 
mined by itself; it is the slave and the master ; it 
is the subject and the principle of the determination ; 
it boundi» itself; it limits its perfection- without any 
foreign cause to restrain it to this limitation, socon-* 
trary to the idea we have of perfection. 

I do not impose upon tlie advocates for Atheism : 
such fantastical answers, and which so directly strike 
at th^ommon ideas, are their answers in their owu 
terms. > They resolutely suppose a general neces- 
sity, for' this only reason, that they want it to esta- 
blish Atheismr They positively reject this incon- 
testible maxini, that whatever in timited^ is limited by 
anothi\r. Do they think np one will reflect upon 
the idea of perfection I It clearly appears^ that lim- 
itation is repugnant to it ; that the more it is limited, 
the less it is perfection ; that thus it is in its nature 
infinite, and that it cannot be limited by the actioB 
of an efficient cause, that straightens and divides it. 
A truth from whence we conclude directly, that 
whatsoever is of itself, is infinitely perfect, and is 
"without bounds, because it is without cause ;• that to 
admit a being that exists of itself, is to admit a being 
infinitely perfect ; and this is to admit a God. No- 
thing is a plainer conti^adiction than a perfection 
that admits o? no limitation, and yet is limited by it- 
self. Yes, a self-limited nature would be a chime- 
ra, in ^hich the greatest of all perfections, and ia- 
dependent existence, would be sepfiarated from the 
'iMJier perfeetiops^ without any thipg bavbg sepi^p 
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laAea them. This is the la-^t refuge of the pretend*- 
ed Atheists ; they cannot get out of the way of the 
pressing objections of some true plnlosophcrs but 
by overturning the clearest notions. \Vlii\t do I 
say f They do not escape the force of tliXise objec- 
tions ; natural necessity is not more real than Chance ; 
and it is^s insupportable to say, tliat evtry thing is 
I>roduced by a natural necessity, a^ to advance- that 
all is made by Chance. 

I know that Spinosa the better to impose upon hi!& 
readers, has said-, that the universal being, that is t© 
say, according to him, the, Universe was infinitely 
perfect, ftecause it contains in it all the possible per- 
fections : yet according to this Atheist, who makefe 
sport with his readers, by expressions taken in an. 
opposite sense, it is no better than dull matter. To 
confound his disciples, there needs only to require a 
prooi of the impossibility of the perfections, which 
we conceive possible, juid whereof we conceive at 
the same time, that matter is not capable. 

And another reflection occurs. If all is subject 
to the laws of necessity, from what fiind have wc the 
liberty, that our will is possessed off We perceive 
it too evidently to doubt of, the teJ>timony of our con- 
science confutes beyond reply, thevain subtilties of 
Spinosa and his maisters. The author has added to 
the proofs of liberty, so forcible of themselves, a new 
force, by that ingenious turn which he gave to all 
the subjects he treats of. He has therefore con- 
founded the Spinosists before-hand, and his work is 
safficient to destroy all sorts of Atheism.* 

The wilful blindness of the wicked could not hide 
from them the enormous cbntradictions of Spinosa's 
4j^tem. He begins not very fashionably, ^phi- 

* ArticW LXVt.. 
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losopby directly opposite to this system^ has takeu 
its plac4; for some years past. The £lnglisli book of j 
one Berklyy has published these uew attempts of in« ' 
credulity. The wicked of this sect say Bot that all 
js matter ; they say, all is spirit. The world, accor- 
ding to them, is compounded only of th inking beings. 
All that we believe ourselves to see, to perceive of 
corporeal^, extended, motion^ those towns- those hou- 
ses which we believe we dwell in, those persons we 
believe we speak to, the bodies which we believe wc 
have, the food which we believe we eat ; all this is 
pothing of reality ; these are vain idea&» fantoms that 
our own mind has framed* or rather, whidh spring 
«p in us by the natural necessity, which has caus* 
ed us to be born. Our affections, our resolutions 
«ire as necessary as our thoughts We are no long- 
er matter, but as wholy immaterial as we are sup- 
posed to be. We are as much a machine, as when 
we were supposed to be nothing but material. 
Wickedness flatters itself with being delivered by 
this new system, from all duty and remorse ; to 
have stripped the true philosophers of all the means 
of proving the existence of God ; and lastly, to h^ve 
settled thertiselves in a repose that nothing can dis- 
turb. These wicked men have been pressed by the 
demonstration drawn from the structure of each body 
in particular, and from the entire construction^pf the 
sensible world ; they make nothing of it ; this is the 
shortest way to get rid of the demonstration. In 
their system there is no connection between the 
thinking beings, each is a world independent of the 
rest. One of these philosophers maintained to me 
^ery seriously, that it might be, that none- has been 
in the world but himself and that he was the only 
bei^g. Thus the more relations there are, the more 
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duties. In this system our knowledge has no solidi- 
ty, we are only imployed about feigned spectres, fan- 
tastick pictures without truth, without objects. In 
this system I should know only that I am, that I thinks 
or rather, that I dote ; that my ideas have no reality, 
no truth. Thus the more there is of human faith, 
the more df laws, the more of principles, the more 
of moral rules. After all, this so pernicious system 
as it appears to be, will not do any great hurt. The 
love of novelty, the corruption of the heart, will make 
these philosophers hearken, perhaps vrith some plea^ 
sure ; but they will persuade no one, they will not S 

so much as be persuaded themselves. There is no j 

reason to be afraid for the truth of Ciod's existence, 4 

if one cannot destroy that, till he shall have convin- 
ced people that what they see, is not ; that they have 
no bodies, and, that they are continually beside 
themselves. They will certainly look upon the Im- 
materiallsts, like him who imagining himself to be 
made of glass, was^every moment afraid of beings 
broken ; and truly the folly of the Immaterialistsdi^ 
fers not from this man's, except in that it is more 
extravagant, but voluntary. No,, let us not fear that 
these wild speculations will prevail against common 
sense. Formally, to confute these visions, would be 
. to shew too great a distrast of human reason ; and 
vre wijl only make some reflections which will fully 
discover the ridiculousness of this new philosophy. 

1. Let us inquire, what is its foundation ? Is it 
built upon any certain principle, upon any inward 
sentiment, upon any experience ? No. It is found- 
ed purely upon conjectures against common sense, 
upon chimerical suppositions, upon possibilities, at 
least doubtful. Are tibese solid foundations ? 

2. In this system they cannot avoid the proof of 
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the existence of God, drawn from the excellency of 
his works : this excellency, this perfection, which 
betrays the maker, these marks of his infinite wisdom^ 
these demonstrative arguments for his existence ; I 
find them in my thoujghts. The contrivance of the 
world, the cotltrivance of the least ef bodies, was 
not formed in a mind like mine. These universal 
ideas, the ideas of perfections which are toe high for 
me, the idea of the infinite^ are^ yet less the produc- 
tions of a bounded mind, the sportings of my ima« 
gination. Wh^ii iheir objects subsisted Jiot, they 
could not be formed but in an infinite mind, which 
has communicated them to those that are bounded. 
The world and my body bear indeliabte characters' 
of God who made them : but my spul likewise hc^kx% 
these characters, and one cannot hinder himself from 
observing them. 

3. Lastly, these thinking >beings which alone com.- 
pose the world, according to the ImmaterialistSi, have 
they been from all eternity ? Or did they ever beg^ 
to be^f If 'they bej ran to be« we ^must go b ack to^the 
firstcatise; Impiety will not grant tFisr~Tli"ey must 
therefore be sup4)osed eternal. We must suppose an 
eternity to have been necessary, for putting them in 
a condition to think ; though they be najturally made 
for thinking, they had been, during a».etermtyyin a 
sort of death ; they live only since u certain time, 
Fantastick suppositions? for which there appears no-^ 
foundation. The truth is, the unbelievers would 
make us believe things mor^ is^redible thaa all jays- 
terics. 
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